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TR. GIBBON, in his vindication of 


ſome paſſages in his hiſtory; frankly, 


avows, that fame is the motive of his labours, 
and the moſt valuable object of his poſſeſſions, 
or at leaſt of his hopes. He mult then feel 
very ſenſibly any attempt that is made to rob 
him, who expoſes himſelf to our mercy, and 
who confeſſes that his {fe exiſts in our breath. 
He may well be allowed in ſuch a caſe to com- 
plain in the language of the idolatrous Micah, 
Ze have taken away my gods which I made, and 
what have I more? * | 


The reader will find the propriety of ſuch a 
motive examined, on Chriſtian principles, in a 
more convenient place. At preſent ſhould 
Mr. Gibbon take the ſame method with me 
that he has done with his other anſwerers, ſend 
for the book as ſoon as he {ces the advertiſe- 
ment, it may not be amiſs to aſſure him, that 
J have not the leaſt intention to depreciate his 

a fame: 


* Judges xviii. 24. 
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1 had read indeed when young, but had never 
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fame. His character, as a Scholar and a Gentle- 
man, ſhall through me ſtand unſullied and 
unimpeached. It may be ſaid, Who are you 


that talk with ſuch an air of generoſity ? Of 


* what conſequence are you in the literary 
„world; or who will be influenced by your 
* opinion of claſſical characters? Mr. Gibbon 
* ſtands too high in the Temple of, Fame, to 


be at all endangered by ſuch puny opponents 


* as you.” [I believe his fame is firmly, and, 
I ſertouſly add, defervedly eſtabliſhed. I may 
be allowed, however, to declare, that I have 
no malevolent intention againſt this great man; 
and that it is as oppoſite to my inclination, as 
it is beyond my ability to injure his character, 
as a man of exquiſite judgment, ſound claſſical 
erudition, and every quality neceſſary to form 
the accompliſhed Hiſtorian, © Way then the 


following ſheets of oppoſition ?” The very 


little leiſure which the laboriovs employment 


of teaching a ſchool, and other ii more im- 


portant cares, have left me, I ſtudiouſly de- 
vote to the reading of hiſtory. Mr. Gibbon's 
performance falling in my way, I read it with 
avidity, delighted .as I went along, to find a 
new light and order given to ſubjects, which 


ſeen 
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ſeen arranged with ſuch perſpicuity and philo- 
ſophical preeiſion. In one point of view only, 
truth and impartiality ſcemed evidently to be 
wanting. The reader will be beforehand with 
me in ſuppoſing I mean, whatever has any rela- 
tion to Chriſtianity. The following ſheets, 
perhaps, may convince him, that it would not 
be wrong to add, any relation to Chriſtianity, 
direct or indirect: The ſagacious author ſmells 
the deſpiſed religion at an immenſe diſtance, 
and ſteadily purſues his game through the moſt 
intricate thickets with unwearied aſſiduity. 
Not without ſincerely compaſſionating the au- 
thor's want of taſte for that divine religion. I 
own I felt an indignation of ſoul to find it ſo 
elegantly, and yet * illiberally aſperſed.. I do 
not apprehend that he has wilfully miſrepre- 
ſented any tenet or paſſage, much leſs that his 
underſtanding is too weak to enable him to do 
juſtice to Chriſtianity, His character of a 
Gentleman forbids the firſt; of a man of ſenſe 
and a Scholar the ſecond. It is very uncandid 
and 1i11beral (though I believe it is often done) 
to impute that to den which ariſes from pre- 
judice. What object will not this laſt diſcolour? 
He who reads Mr. Gibbon, with the leaſt de- 
' gree, of attention, muſt fee that he is ſtrongly 

a 2 prejudiced 
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| | prejudiced againſt Chriſtianity . Nor will it 
| appear ſurpriſing, that nat even his good judg- 
| ment has ſecured him from a ſeries of miſ- 
takes in every thing relating to this religion, 
from which, in all other parts of his hiſtory, 
the native force of a ſound judgment, opera- 
ting without controul, has happily ſecured 
him. 


I thought it neceſſary, however, to ſee ſome- 
thing of what had been anſwered to Mr. Gib- 
bon before I ventured, in my zeal for Chriſti- 

| anity, to give myſelf to the public. I read 
; Dr. Watſon's Apology and Mr. Gibbon's Vin- 
| dication. This laſt gave me ſo clear an inſight 
into the plan of his other anſwerers, that I did 
q not trouble myſelf with reading any of them, 
[ perſuaded, without depreciating at all their 
| merits, that there was room for an anſwer og 
a plan widely different from theirs, 


The reader may be convinced of this, if he 
pleaſe to peruſe the Contents, in which he will 
find, unavoidably ſome, but not many mate- 
rials, that have been uſed by other writers on 
this occaſion. | 


; : 
f : Some 


PREF ACHE vii 
Some facts and characters that, in my judg- 
ment, have been miſ-ſtated by the author, ſhall 


be examined and ſet in a true light: This will 
form Part the Firſt, 


The nature of Chriſtianity itſelf ſhall be laid 
open in a Second Part, ſo tar as I can ſee into 
it from the Word of God itſelf. This, tho? 
moſt neceſſary and moſt important, ſhall be diſ- 
patched with brevity. A multitude of words 
often darkens that divine ſubject, and robs it 
of its brighteſt ornament, an inimitable ſimpli- 
city. The uſe and neceſſity of both theſe 
Parts will more plainly appear in 


Part the Third, which will be devoted tq 
the diſcuſſion of ſeveral intereſting ſubjects, all 
reducible, however, to one point, the recommen- 
dation of the Goſpel to the attenticn of the po- 
lite and the learned, and the vindication of its 
doctrines from the ſubtil aſperſions of Mr. 
Gibbon. I ſhall have occaſion here to ſtep 
out of my way, and advert a little to another 
reſolute enemy of Chriſtianity, I beg the 
reader's careful attention to the two firſt Parts 
before he meddles with the third, as I truſt 1 
he may find they mingle their influence upon 1 
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this laſt, and give and receive from -it both 
light and ſtrength. The recommendation of 
real Chriſtianity is indeed the one deſign of this 
performance; and a very ſuperficial view of the 
preſent religious, ſhall I ſay? or irreligious 
ſtate of the genteel and faſhionable world, will 
enable any man to anſwer the queſtion, 7s there 
not a cauſe ? * 


* The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that my remarks are 
entirely confined to Mr. Gibbon's firſt volume. The plan was 
Jaid, and a conſiderable progreſs made, before his other two vas 
lumes appeared, which do not indeed, ſo far as I can judge 
from a very curſory view of them, contain any thing of ſuch 
moment with reference to religion, as to call for any particulax 
animadverſion. x | 
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Account of Chriſtianity conſidered, &c. 


PART I. Fats and Characters. 


SECTION I. The Jews. 

R. G1Bzox ſpeaking of the Jews obſerves, 
M « The contemporaries of Moſes and 
„ Toſhua had beheld with careleſs indifference 
« the moſt amazing miracles, Under the preſ- 
e ſure of every calamity the belief of thoſe 
% miracles has preſerved the Jews of a later 
« period from the. univerſal contagion of ido- 


« latry ;, and, in contradiction ta every known 


e principle of the human mind, that ſingular 
e people ſeems to have yielded a ſtronger and 


more ready aſſent to the traditions of their 


% remote anceſtors, than to the evidence of 
« their own ſenſes.” * 


Let the reader weigh the tendency of the 
paſſage before us : 
| —— Crimine ab uno 
Diſce omnes. —— —— Vie. 
A For 


* Page 482. Second Edition, 
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For there is a remarkable uniformity of inſinua- 
tion, which runs through every thing that af- 
fects Chriſtianity in his hiſtory. It is incredible 
that the Jews ſhould act in contradiction to 
every known principle of the human mind, 
more ſo, would he not inſinuate? than that all 
the accounts we have of the miracles of Moſes 
and Joſhua ſhauld be falſe. A lover of the 
human ſpecies, who valued their immortal in- 
tereſts, and ſaw in any degree that theſe depend- 
ed, or eyen might depend, on a cordial regard 
for the oracles of the Old and New Teltament, 
would be extremely careful of ſaying any thing 
that might have ſo much as a remote tendency 
to leſſen that regard. Nothing but the moſt 
confirmed and the moſt deciſive proof of the 
falſehood of the Bible, which no Deiſt ever did 
or can, in the nature of things, attain, can 
ſurely warrant this egregious, and I will add, 


inhuman trifling with a book, which, for any 


thing the trifler knows to the contrary, may re- 
quire the moſt ſerious and reſpectful treatment, 
on pain of eternal ruin. Either Mr. Gibbon 
believes the Bible to be God's word, or he does 
not; or, if he pleaſes to have it ſo, he is in 
doubt. Under none of theſe ſuppoſitions can 
his conduct be juſtified. As to the firſt caſe, 


words are ſuperfluous : The ſecond would aſk 


a 
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a more manly and a more open way of oppoſi- 
tion; even the impious honeſty of Lord Boling- 
broke, horrible as it is, is leſs offenſive to a 


lover of plain dealing than the fly, inſinuating, 


artful mode of Mr. Gibbon. Ax a Gentleman, 
he mult ſcorn it in common life vet the thing 
itſelf is ſo reprehenſible, that I do not ſee any 
way but to deny the charge itſelf, is left for 


him, in order to attempt a vindication of his 


character in this point. And here I can only 
appeal to every unprejudiced reader, whether 
in his two laſt chapters he does not conſtantly 
practice the very contrary of that with which 
he charges Euſebius, ſuppreſs what would tend 
to the honour of the Goſpel, and enlarge on 
whatever would diſgrace it. You ſee not in his 
account of the primitive Chriſtians the ſincerity, 


the charity, the good qualities of all ſorts, 


with which the univerſal voice of all ancient 
writers, who knew what they were, adorns 


them. But their faults, their imprudence, 


their inhumanity is enlarged on. And if you 
look at their perſecutors, the lion is turned into 
a lamb; their ferocit, is evaporated through 
the emollient power of his ſmooth diction, and 
he has a world of excuſes for whatever he can- 
not ſtill defend in them; yet he talks at times 
with a ſort of reſpect for Revelation and for 

A 2 Saints: 


64 
Saints: But, ſurely, here is a flagrant abuſe of 
the gift of ſpeech. Men of honeſt minds would 
be content with leſs elegance, if they were fa- 
voured with more frankneſs of language. In 
a word, if he diſbelieves the Bible altogether, 


he ought never to have ſpoken of it at all, as a 


Divine Revelation. And in the third caſe, a 
ſtate of doubt would have reſtrained a miud 
ſeaſoned with any devout regard to the Al- 
mighty, from writing any thing to the diſcredit 
of the Goſpel, For one thing is clear, amidſt 
all the mazes of his pen, that he cordially hates 
Chriſtianity. It is not ſo eaſy a thing, even for 
Mr. Gibbon, to diſguiſe his heart. Who ſu- 
ſpects, when he is praiſing Antoninus, or Taci- 
tus, his real eſteem of the men? who can help 
ſuſpecting his fincerity, even when he does be- 
ſtow ſome encomiums on Chriſtian perſons and 


ſubjccts? If then his guarded manner of ſpeak- 


ing would not allow one to call him a Deiſt, 


_ this at leaſt muſt be ſaid, the whole of what 


he writes on religion has a Deiſtical tendency, 
But —— | 


We are called on to account for this phæ- 
nomenon, the remarkable propenſity of the Jews 
to idolatry before the Babyloniſh captivity, du- 
ring the ages of miracles, and their exemption 

from 
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from it in after- ages to this day, ſo long after 
miracles have ceaſed. 1 own the caſe is remaik- 


able; it has coſt me ſerious thought, before 1 


ſaw Mr. Gibbon's remark upon it, which whe- 
ther it was copied from Lord Bolingbroke I 
muſt not preſume to ſay. But he has obſerved 
the ſame thing, and glories in the inefficacy of 
all the Moſaic miracles. We may juſtly ob- 
ſerve, with Dr. Watſon, that the Jews did not 
behold theſe miracles with careleſs indifference 
with Dr. Warburton, that in all their idolatries 
they never avowedly gave up the God of their 
Fathers ; with the common ſtream of Chriſtian 
Divines, that the ſeventy years captivity of 
Babylon had a great effect in curing their ido- 
latrous propenfities. But though all this may 
alleviate, it does not ſeem entirely to remove 
the difficulty. Even if we could not do it, I 
ſee no reaſon to argue from thence againſt the 
truth of the Scriptures. The rational belief of 
their truth, ſurely, does not oblige us to be able 
to account for all the ways of Providence. It is 


a ſatisfaction, however, to gain an inſight into 


an affair of this nature, where we can. The 
following train of thought has ſatisfied my own 
mind on the point, whether it may that of the 
reader, he muſt determine for himſelt. 


We 
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We firſt find the Jews as a nation in Egypt. 
They there ſo deeply imbibed the ſpirit of ido- 
latry, as not eaſily to part with it; and that the 
impreſſion of miracles was tranſient, while that 
J | of old habits was permanent, will give no ſur- 
| priſe to thoſe who know human nature in gene- 
f 2 ral, and the exceſſive idolatry of Egypt in par- 
: ticular. Their mixture with heathen nations 
. after their conqueſt of the land of Canaan, and 

the conſtant view of idolatrous objects all 
around, ſo ſimilar to thoſe which had overcome 
them in Egypt, and ſo apt to revive the force 
of old temptations, theſe things, joined to the 
common principles of human depravity, will 
account for the continuance of their idolatry, 
from age to age, though frequently favoured 
with miracles, and ſcarce ever totally deprived 
of them till the Babyloniſh captivity. When 
| we come to Ezra's age, we find a generation of 
t | a ſtamp almoſt entirely different from any pre- 
1 ceding one“. I ſay almoſt entirely, becauſe I 
5 am aware of the diſtinguiſned godlineſs of 
Joſhua's generation. Perhaps, however, an at- 
4 rentive obſervation of the character given of- 
1 them in Ezekiel xx. 21, may leſſen, if not de- 
ſtroy, 


— 


* Should I be aſked to account for this, I muſt deſire the 
reader to conſalt ſerem. xxiv. 7. there the piety of Ezra's age 
:$ foretold, and alſo the inffcence by which it was cfrgded. 
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ſtroy, the idea of their excellent qualities. Be 
that as it may, a religious education with which 
Ezra's pious age (ſo pious univerſally as to 
break the moſt endearing connections for the 
honour of Jehovah *) would — — 
muſt have had large and laſt ing influence, as it 
always has, unleſs impeded by untoward adven- 


titious circumſtances, ſuch as great proſperity, 


and a bad neighbourhood, both of which would 


unite their malignant influence to prevent any 


ſimilar good effect from religious education in 
the days of Joſhua. But in Ezra's days the 
people are poor, deſpifed, perſecuted, oppreſſed. 
They are no more the haughty victors of Ca- 
naan, but the humble vaſſals of a Perſian de- 
ſpot; and though, by his favour, reſtored to 
their own land after a ſeventy-years exile, yet 
burdened with taxes, and depreſſed with ſervi- 
tude. Add to this, their exemption from the 
objects of idolatrous temptation, which, in the 
early days of their Theocracy, before the Ca- 
naanites and Canaanitiſh abominations were de- 
ſtroyed, muſt have been very common in the 
land. The ſtate of the Puritans in Charles the 
Second's time was in ſome reſpects not much 
unlike their own; and the effects of education, 


we may well conceive, would be much the ſame. 
| We 
* Ezra, the end. 


3 
We know the effects of the latter caſe, a tena- 


cious averſion to Popety, or to whatever they 


pleaſe to call ſo, This averſion has not ceaſed , 
it has continued, and is likely ſtill to continue, 


though. it has not kept many of them from evils 


to the full as oppoſite to the ſpirit of their re- 
ligious anceſtors, Socinianiſm much abounds 
at this day among the deſcendants of the Puri- 
tans. But their education had not ſo ſtrong a 
guard againſt that, nor did the circumſtances. 
of the times require it, as againſt Popery, 
Perhaps it will not now be wondered at, if the 
ſalutary effect of religious education, of hum- 
bling adverſity, and other favourable circum- 
ſtances conjoincd, be placed in review, that the 
Jews after Ezra's time ſhould be far leſs addicted 
to idolatry than in any former period of their 
hiſtory. | 


Fet we find them verging to idolatry again 


in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. The par- 
ticular. wickedneſs of ſome venal prieſts, and 
the influence of Greek connections account for 
it. Antiochus, however, took an effectual me- 
thod to cure them, the argumentum baculinum of 
perſecution. It ſucceeded, and ſcarce a veſtige 
of Jewiſh idolatry can ſince be found. This 
was the firſt inſtance of national perſecution 

for 


£ 


2 
For religion they ever underwent“. For Ne- 
buchadnezzar and other conquerors diſturbe 


ed them not on account of religious prin- 


ciples- This had the ſame effect as Mary's 
argument of the {ame nature had in England. 


The ſanguinary proceedings of two or three 
years have prevaited in both cafes to this day, 
to impreſs a molt cordial hatred againſt the 
perſecuting religion. If idolaters perſecute, 
the Jew, though ſti]! deplorably enſlaved to 
every other vice, will give up his idolatrous 
propenſity ; and in conſequence of Mary's per- 
ſecution, Popery will ever be hated by Eng- 
liſhmen, even by thoſe who are void of prin- 
ciple or conſcience ; and our Legiſlators are, 
perhaps, now more ſenſibly convinced, by the 
ferment which their late indulgences to Pa- 
piſts occaſioned, that the effect of averſion, 
once rouzed by perſecution, bids fair to endure 
till time ſhall be no more. Thus, from the 
joint influence of adverſe circumſtances, of re- 
ligious education, and, above all, the averſion 
to perſecution, principles each of ſteady influ- 
ence on the human mind, the matter of fact 
of this ſection is, I think, accounted for, and 
in this view there is not any contradiction, but 

B rather 


For ſome individuals had been perfecnted, as appeats from 
the book of Daniel, | 
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[| rather a conformity to every known principle 
vi of the human mind in the conduct of the Jews. 


SECTION H. 
Fudaizing Chriſtians. 


= CHIS article is not of much importance, nor 
11 | will it detain us long : only it will ſhew, 
| in a ſtrong light, what is my profeſſed deſign to 
ſhew, that the Author miſrepreſents whatever 
þ affects Chriſtianity. It became matter of 
4 doubt and controverſy, whether a man, who 
[44 e ſincerely acknowledged Jeſus as the Meſſiah, 
if but who {till continued to obſerve the law 
of Moſes, could poſſibly hope for ſalvation. 
«© The humane temper of Juſtin Martyr in- 
« clined him to anſwer this queſtion in the af. 
« firmative ; and though he expreſſed, himſelf 
* with the moſt guarded diffidence, he ventured 
to determine in favour of ſuch an imperfe&t 
<*« Chriſtian, if he were content to practiſe the 
_ ** moſaic ceremonies, without pretending to 
« aſſert their general uſe or neceſſity. But 
<« when Juſtin was preſſed to declare the ſenli- 
<< ments of the church, he confeſſed that there 
<« were very many among the Orthodox Chri- 
« ſtians, who not only excluded their Judaizing 
« Brethren' 
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« Brethren from the hope of ſalvation, but 
« who declined any intercourſe with them in 
« the common offices of friendſhip, hoſpitality, 
te and ſocial life *.” The reader very eaſily ſees 
that this is a very heavy charge 2gainit the 
Chriſtians, very early Chriſtians too, who are 
ſuppoſed to have imbibed ,the Goſpel in its 
purity, as men of an inhuman and intolerant 
ſpirit. His candour will help him to ſee alſo, 


that if the inhumanity he complains of was far 


from being general among them, the cenſure 
ought to be confined to thoſe who deferve it, 
and not to affect the whole body, or their re- 
ligion in general. Now this happens to be the 
very caſe. Let the learned reader confult Juſ- 
tin's dialogue againſt Trypho, page 62 of the 
folio edition, and there he may find the paſ- 
ſage alluded to. The expreſſion is, Eicis ei 
- Aryorles, What Greek criticiſm taught Mr. 
Gibbon to tranſlate this, there were very many 
who ſaid ſo? There were ſome, Juſtin confeſſes : 
nor does he ſpeak a word that I can find. re- 
lating to the ſentiment of the Church. If even 
Juſtin be Kill thought intolerant for excluding 
from ſalvation thoſe who preſſed the neceſſity 
of Judaiſm on Gentiles, he has the honour of 
following the doctrine of the Apoſtle Paul, as 
B2 unn 

2 Page 458. 8 


= = 
the whole epiſtle to the Galatians evinces, 
And its reaſonableneſs appears from hence, 
that though Judaiſm, as ſuch, be harmlefs , in 
Itſelf, yer ſuch a conduct with reſpect to ir is 
an infallible evidence of a ſpirit and temper 
totally incompatible with the Goſpel, as will 
appear when we come to ſpeak of the method 
of juſtification, 

. — -w 
SECTION III. 
Hereticts. 


R. Gizgox obſerves, That the Apolo- 
<« gilts of Chriſtianity betrayed the 
* common cauſe of religion to gratify their 
e devout hatred + to the domeſtic enemies of 
* the Church, charging on Hereticks the fame 
cc bloody ſacrifices, and the ſame inceſtuous 
ce feſtivals, which were falſely aſcribed to the 
* orthodox believers. A pagan magiſtrate, 
« who paſſeſſed neither leiſure nor abilities 
cc to 


+ It would aſk a geater degree of logical ſkill than even Mr. 
Gibbon is poſſeſſed of, to define what is meant by a devout ha- 
tred. I ſuppoſe it is a random ſhot agaiaſt piety and the ſpirit 
of prayer, and ariſes from an abſurd and confuſed notion, too 
commonly cheriſhed in this frivolous and prayerleſs age, that 
walice and devotion go hand in hand, as if our duty could not 
be intenſely diſcharged toward Coq without infringing our 
duty to our neighbour. 


. 
«to diſcern the almoſt imperceptible line 
& which divides the orthodox faith from he- 
* retical pravity, might eaſily have imagined, 
* that their mutual animoſity had extorted the 
_ ©* diſcovery of their common guilt“.“ 


I make no doubt but the enmity and preju- 
dice of the Pagans would incline them to con- 
found in one common maſs the Chriſtians 
and all the various ſets of Hereticks, who, 
more or leſs, made profeſſion of the Chriſtian 
name. Such a confuſion would evidently 
tend to weaken the evidences, and diſgrace 
the - profeſſion of the Goſpel. Our author, 
actuated by the fame ſpirit, naturally falls into 
the fame train of thinking. But it belongs to 
thoſe who underſtand real Chriſtianity, and 
are actuated by a juſt zeal for its purity, to 
judge what is prudent to be done in this caſe, 
and not to thoſe who do not underſtand what 
it is. Theſe, like ſuperficial obſervers, will 
ever confound and blend togerher, what thoſe 
will think it their duty to ſeparate and diſtin- 
guiſh. To do the firſt requires only a ma- 
levolent temper, and very little underſtanding 
of the ſubje& in queſtion : to do the ſecond, 
would aſk a competent degree of {kill, and 
| an 


£ 
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an heart-felt ſenſe of the importance of the 
ſubject. Admit that there is a line of diſtinc- 
tion, though to careleſs eyes imperceptible, 
yet, to thoughtful and ferioys minds, diſcover- 
ing itſelf to be marked with the buldeſt and 
the moſt deciſive preciſion between primitive 
Chriſtianity and all herefics whatever; admit 
this, I ſay, for the preſent, which 1 hope to 
prove and illuſtrate unanſwerably in the courſe 
of this work“, and the prudence of diſtin- 
guiſhing where Heathens and fuperficiat Chri- 
ſtians would confound, appears at firſt fight. 
If it be matter of fact, that the Gnoſtics and 
other Hereticks were monſters of wicked- 
neſs, error, and abſurdity; and fo far from 
being governed by rhe precepts of Chriſtianity, 
as our author affirms, had ralically nothing 
that belongs to it, was it not fitting that the 
firſt Chriſtians, who (Pliny himſelf being wit- 

. neſs) were reſpectable for virtue and probity, 
ſhould ſhew themſelves to be a people eſſen- 
tially diſtinct from them? Did not charity to 
the ſouls of others, as well as juſtice to their 
| own Characters, require that the jewel they 
1 embraced ſhould be exhibited clean and bright, 
and no more polluted with the filth and mire 
of hereſy ? If their regard to the good of fouls 
| would 


* See parts ſecond and third. 


= 
{ 15 ) 
would prompt them to recommend the teal 
Goſpel to others, muſt they not neceſſarily 
act in this manner? Thus we find St. John 
does : they went out from us, but they were not 
of us; but they went out from us, that they might 
be made manifeſt, that they were not all of ut. 
Thus St. Peter, knowing that the way of truth 
was evil ſpoken of through their evil conduct, 
expoſes, with what our author calls great im- 
prudence, their extreme flagitiouſneſs in the 
ſecond chapter of his ſecond epiſtle. So all 
the Apoſtles were directed to act. And when 


heretical ſets began to abound, God in his 


providence raiſed up a great and good man, 
Irenæus, who, with careful preciſion and ex- 
tenſive knowledge of the ſubject, ſhould lay 
open the various deceptions of hereſy, and 
diſtinguiſh the Goſpel from them all. His 
charge againſt the Hereticks, not only of error 
and abſurdity, but alſo of extreme flagitiouſ- 
neſs and vice, is ſtrong, deciſive, and bold. 
He points out evident facts“: What has Mr. 
Gibbon 

Et quidam quidem ex ipſis clam eas mulieres quæ diſcunt 
ab eis dorinam hanc corrumpunt; quemadmodum multæ ſæpe 
ab 1is ſuatz poſt convert ſæ mulieres ad eccleſiam dei cum reliquo 
errore & hoc confeſſæ ſunt, Alii vero & manifeltè, ne quidem 
erubeſcentes quaſcumque adamaverint mulieres, has a viris 


ſuis abſtrahentes, ſuas nuptas fecerunt. Alii vero valdè mo- 
deltè initio, quaſi cum ſororibus ſingentes habitare, procedente 


tempore 
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Gibbon to alledge againſt his teſtimony ? what 
to ſhew of a ſimilar kind among the Chriſtians ? 
If his fancy is to ſtand for evidence, then 


non eſt quod multa loquamur, 
Nil intra eſt oleam, nil extra eſt in nuce duri. 
| 5 OT Hon. 
*Tis evident that the Chriſtians did no more 
in this caſe than any ſociety of men would 


naturally do in like caſe for their own vindi- 


cation; and if pagan magiſtrates had paid ſo 
much regard to juſtice and truth, as to have 
examined into the nature and fruits of genuine 
Chriſtianity, the line of diſtinction would have 
appeared with the moſt glaring evidence. I 
cannot diſmiſs this ſubject without taking no- 
tice of Mr. Gibbon's inconſiſtency in praiſing 
Moſheim's account of the Gnoſtics as inge- 
nious and candid, And at the ſame time paying 
ſo little re it in his own account of them. 
If he had conſidered his deſcription of Carpo- 
crates's monſtrous and flagitious hereſy, he 
ſurely would not have ſaid, that the Hereticks 


were governed by the precepts of Chriſtianity. 
SECTION 


tempore manifeſtati ſunt, gravida ſorore a fratre facta, & alia 
multa odioſa & irreligioſa facientes. Theſe are ſlrong charges, 
and require ſmmething more than eur author's imagination ts 


anſauer them. 
Traryrz. Apolag. c. ii, p. 29. Paris folio edition. 


OS 
SECTION IT. 


New accounts of the Gnoſtics. 


HUS Mr. Gibbon obſerves of them“. 
« The Moſaic account of the creation and 
e fall of man was treated with profane derifion” 
(is this word profane in jeſt or in earneſt? Why 
does he deal in ſuch ambiguous modes of 
ſpeech ? why abuſe the gift of language, whoſe 
principle end is, to lay open, not to diſguiſe, 
the ſentiments of the ſoul ?) © by the Gnoſtics, 
*© who would not liſten with patience to the re- 
<« poſe of the deity after ſix days labour, to the 
« rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, the trees 
of life and knowledge, the ſpeaking ſerpent, 
the forbidden fruit, and the eternal condem- 
nation pronounced againſt human kind for 
the venial offence of their firſt progenitors.” 
And more to this purpoſe he puts into the 
mouths of the Gnoſtics againſt Jehovah, with 
reſpect to his grant of the land of Canaan to 
the deſcendants of Abraham, and the charac- 
ter and conduct of that people. Though there 
is ſome truth couched under this account, yet 
the whole is ſo far from being a true account 
of the Gnoſtics, that I may well call it a new 
one. To juſtify this aſſertion, I would deſire 
C any 
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any of Mr. Gibbon's readers, who has not been 
verſed in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, to examine the 
effect which the whole paſſage concerning the 
Gnoſtics has on his mind. Is it not this, to 
lead him to the idea, that theſe Hereticks did 
not believe there was any truth in the Moſaic 
hiſtory ? It is fitting that they ſhould be told 
that this was by no means the caſe, The 
| Gnoſtics did believe theſe facts; and Moſheim, 
- whoſe account. of the Gnoſtics he calls inge- 
nious and candid, would have ſhewn our au- 
thor, particularly concerning the ſerpent, that 
they laviſhed their encomiums on the ſerpent, 
ſo far were they from not liſtening with pa- 
tience to the ſpeaking ſerpent. Not that it is 
of any material conſequence what ſo abſurd and 
impious a ſect believed or diſbelieved ; but he 
who undertakes to give us hiſtorical views of 
things, ſhould give us faithful, not enſnaring 
ones. Irenæus's 34th C. B. 1. may convince 
any man, that the Gnoſtics did not diſbelieve 
the matters of fact relating to paradiſe, to 
Noah's Ark, to the moit early periods of 
Jewiſh hiſtory. Divided as they were into many 
parties, which diſturbed and diſgraced the 
church of Chriſt in the firſt, ſecond, and third 
centuries, they pretty generally agreed in the 
ideas of two oppoſite principles ruling the 
univerſe, 


( 19) | 

univerſe, and in ſuppoſing that the evil princi- 
ple, or at leaſt ſome third principle, which 
was far from being of a beneficent nature, 
was the creator of the world, and the law-giver 
of Iſrael. Under his auſpices they ſuppoſed 
all the miraculous events of Jewiſh ſtory to 
have been conducted. Theſe were their ideas, 
not leſs impious it may be than thoſe which 
Mr. Gibbon aſcribes to them, but alſo ſo ab- 
ſurd and nonſenſical, that had they been pro- 
duced in their real colours, by a fair quotation 
from Irenzus, with which there is no neceſſity 
to decorate my page, they would not have 
ſerved his purpoſe, which doubtleſs was to 
aſperſe the word of God by the help of ſome 
convenient vehicle. He takes care alſo to in- 
form us, that they were © the moſt polite, the 
moſt learned, and the moſt wealthy of the 
Chriſtian name.” I know no evidence of this, 
nor does he favour us with any. Bardeſanes 
and Tatian were indeed men of genius; but 
neither the ideas, nor the practice of theſe 
Hereticks in general favour this notion. It 
is not the Gnoſtics, but Lord Bolingbroke, 
who fits ſor his picture in this vehement ſatire 
on the Old Teſtament. I remember to have 
ſeen ſimilar expreſſions in the writings of that 
haughty infidel, The genius of ancient is 
C 2 Very 
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very different from that of modern infidelity. 
The former was timid, hardly plauſible in its 
reaſonings, wholly abſurd, and covered with 
ſuperſtition as bigoted and as violent as any 
which it affects to deride. The ſame Tacitus, 
who can deride the ſuperſtition of the Chriſti- 
ans, can gravely tell a ſuperſtitious ſtory him- 
ſelf with all the marks of the moſt unmanly 
credulity. The modern infidelity, having, 
by the rapid increaſe of ſcience and of auda- 
ciouſneſs, diveſted itſelf of all religious fear 
of every kind, reaſonable or ſuperſtitious, af. 
fects a rationality and a politeneſs unknown to 
thoſe ancients. Its character is a faſtidious 
parade of wiſdom, and it is perpetually ringing 
changes on the evils of prompt belief and wild 
enthuſiaſm. No wonder ſo ſober and ſpecious 
an adventurer 1s aſhamed of the alliance of 
ancient infidelity, and theretore labours to give 
her a more modern air, and dreſs her in the 
faſhion, before ſhe introduce her into com- 


pany. 


A writer, with the leaſt regard to the Scrip- 
tures, would never have ſuffered ſuch calum- 
nies to have entered his book without giving 
ſomething like an antidote to his reader. 
There are three charges againſt God Almighty 

in 
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( 21 ) 
in this new account of the Gnoſtics, injuſtice 
to mankind in'the fall of Adam; various ab- 
ſurdities and follies in the Jewiſh ritual, and 
ſeveral circumſtances of their hiſtory; and in- 
juſtice to the Canaanites in the grant of their 
land to Iſrael. Does Mr. Gibbon, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, or any other objector pretend to 
know the quantity of evil that is in ſin? then 
they may decide how far the ſin of Adam was 
venial or not. Till then it is a folly paſt the 
power of deſcription, to give any opinion con- 
cerning it from the ſtores of our own reaſon! 
But it is ſaid, be it ever ſo heinous, why muft 
we be charged with it? Here again, if we 
conſider that union, which, in ſcripture, is 
ever ſuppoſed to connect the firſt parent and 
the whole human race, it would firſt be en- 
quired, are you competent to decide upon 
this union? know you its real nature and 
its properties? Till you do, there lies not ſo 
much as a preſumption againſt the Almighty's 
dealings that reſult from it. He muſt know 
we do not. However his judgments reſult- 
ing from it may appear to our reaſon, her 
concluſions on the point are of no more real 
weight in the eye of right reaſon, than the 
imaginations of an infant on the conſtruction + 
of a ſhip can be. The ſame kind of reaſon- 
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ing is eaſily applicable to all objections levelled 
againſt the Jewiſh ritual and the whole œco- 
nomy of that diſpenſation. No man without 
ſuperlative arrogance can pretend to be a 
Judge of all that was fitting for God to enjoin 
in it. The relations, connections, dependan- 
ces, and circumſtances of the divine counſels 


may, for any thing we know to the contrary, 


be infinitely varied, and require even an infi- 
nite capacity to comprehend them. No inſect 
ſkimming on the ocean can be ſo much at a loſs 
to meaſure the dimenſions of that capacious bed 
of waters, as man muſt be, when he undertakes, 
with his ſcanty line, to fathom infinite wiſdom. 


It may be ſaid, © at leaſt we are judges of 
matters of meum and tuum : The Iſraelites had 
ſurely no right to diſpoſſeſs and deſtroy the 
proprietors of Canaan.” This is no intricate 
caſe; the voice of common ſenſe and common 
equity determines 1t at once.” In what world 
do men argue at this rate? In that which is 
continually exhibiting proofs of the divine 
ſovereignty, Let only the rights of the uni- 
verſal proprietor be exhibited, and this caſe, 
the darling of faſtidious infidelity, requires no 
more. Cannot he who gives with free bene- 
ficence, take away without injuſtice ? Is he 

not 


1 


not continually in the courſe of his providence 
acting the ſame thing? If he command the 
lightning to deprive this man of life, it is done. 
If he charge fire and water with the ſame 
commiſſion, the obedient elements never fail 
to execute his decree. May he not charge men 
with ſimilar orders, and ſhall they be leſs 
faithful than inanimate nature? This is the 
caſe: A grant, a charter if you pleaſe, is be- 
ſtowed by the univerſal proprietor on the 
Iſraelites of a certain portion of land. De- 
ſtruction is appointed againſt the wicked in- 
habitants by the ſovereign judge. Yet even 
here an humble acknowledgment of his ſove- 
reignty, there is reaſon to believe, would be 
the means of avoiding ruin, at leaſt of miti- 
gating the puniſhment, This was the caſe in 


fact of the harlot Rahab. And ſurely ample 


proof of his ſovereignty was exhibited to the 
Canaanites, by a ſeries of miracles that 
render unbelief inexcuſeable. What is it that 
men would make of the Almighty ? Own only 
that he is univerſal proprietor, and though al- 
ways righteous and equitable, yet in his nature 
always, and in his dealings very often, incorn- 


prehenſible; and the very pedeſtal of this 


whole gigantic ſtatue of reaſoning is thrown 
out of the world. © Do you then think that 
this 


( 24 ) 
this proves the Moſaic hiſtory to be all true 
and divine?“ I do not: That muſt reſt on its 
proper proofs and evidences, which are partly 
external, partly internal. Juſtice has been done 
to>thele by many divines, and ſurely nothing 
like an anſwer has been returned to them. 
The force of what has been ſaid is to ſhew, 
that all objections drawn from the unreaſon- 
able nature of Jehovah's dealings, or that 
would keep out of fight his incomprehenſibi- 
lity and ſovereign dominion over the univerſ 
contain not ſo much as a preſumption ft 
the Moſaic hiſtory, becauſe they are all found- 
ed on our ignorance; and conſequently leave 
the proofs of the ſcriptures in full poſſeſſion of 
every thing to which they are entitled. Our 
humbler anceſtors uſed to be content with this 
plain argument drawn from the confideration 
of ignorance: the diſpoſition of the preſent 
age to be diffatisfied with it, indicates that we 
have loſt the idea of the infinite diſtance be- 
the creator and the creature, loſt it in fact, 
whatever we may pretend to in words, and 
is ſurely no proof of our growth in real wiſ- 
dom, 


SECTION 
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SECTION V. 
The Revelation of St. John. 


R. G1BBox afferts*, That this Book has 
very narrowly eſcaped the proſcription 

of the Church. Thus has his averſion to the 
word of God inclined him to aſperſe one of its 
maſt valuable parts. And the miſchief of theſe 
hardy proceedings is, that perſons of a ſceptical 
and unſcriptural turn of mind, in this indolent 
age, will readily ſwallow his declarations with 
as implicit faith as the moſt bigoted Papiſt 
does the juſtly exploded decretals of the Ro- 
man Hierarchy. In this reſpect Infidelity and 
Popery are nearly allied. Lazineſs effects for 
that, what ſuperſtition does for this. And- 
minds enervated by modern voluptuouſneſs, 
and tutored by habitual profaneneſs, are as 
prone to reverence the dictates of the laborious 
Mr. Gibbon, as ever the ſpirits of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, ſubdued by papal domi- 
nation, and darkened by ſuperſtition, were to 
| obey the bulls of the pretended ſucceſſor of 
St. Peter. Mr. Gibbon has ſhewn, that there 
is nothing divine in the book of the Revela- 
| D tion : 


* Gibbon 472, and note 65. 
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tion: His judgment and learning are deciſive, 
It mult be ſo. 


It will be well if the arguments of an ob- 
ſcure perſon, a profeſſed friend of revealed re- 
ligion, be thought worthy of the leaſt atten- 
tion. It ſhould not be diſſembled, that Mr. 
Gibbon has attempted to give ſome proof of 
his aſſertion, But what ſort of a proof? He 
tells us in his vindication“, that the council 
of Laodicea, (which was held A. D. 360) after 
enumerating all the books of the Old and 
New Teſtament, which ſhould be read in 
Churches, omit the Apocalypſe, and the Apo- 
calypſe alone. Let any plain churchman, who 
knows that this book is not read in the courſe 
of leſſons in Churches among us, judge of the 
force of this argument. Does it therefore fol- 
low, that the Anglican Church excludes this 
book trom the ſacred Canon ? Does there not 
occur a very probable reaſon for this, the 
obſcurity and myſtical nature of rhe book? 
Another reaſon might influence the ancient 
Churches, which can operate now no more, 
and that is the danger of affronting the then 
reigning, but rapidly declining Roman power. 
The prophecies of this book were even then 

applied 


* Page 42. 


l 


applied to the Roman empire, as appears 
from Irenzus; Book v. Latini ſunt, ſays he, 
gui nunc regnant. When one adds to this 
political reaſon the abuſes made by Cerinthus 
and judaizing Chriſtians, beſides the gene- 
ral reaſon of obſcurity, which we may fairly 
ſuppoſe, muſt have been the only one that 
influenced the reformers of the Anglican 
Church, we fhall not be much ſurpriſed, that 
the book fell gradually into diſrepute in ſome 
parts of the Church; and it is even poſſible, 
but it cannot be proved, that this ſame coun- 
cil of Laodicea had no idea of it. 


This 1s not the only inſtance of a temporary 
neglect of ſome parts of the word of God 
from political or adventitious circumſtances. 
Truth will bear the moſt open examination: 
I ſhall not diſſemble another ſimilar fact. The 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews was for a time neglected 
by the Latins, as the Apocalypſe was by the 
Greeks. An abſurd interpretation of ſome 
paſſages in it, that ſeemed to favour the hereſy 
of Novatian, gave a very probable occaſion 
to this. An initance of a much more modern 
date may be aſſigned. Luther, with imprudent 
precipitation, reprobated the Epiſtle of St. 
James, becauſe it ſeemed to him to militate 

22 againſt 
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againſt the doctrine of Juſtification, which he 
had learned from St. Paul's Epiſtles, and de- 
fended with ſuch ability and ſucceſs. That 
great man lived, however, to repent his raſh- 
neſs, and to retract it, on a nearer and ma- 
turer inſight into the genius of the Goſpel : 
But had he died before his retractation, in all 
probability the reputation which he had, and 
not undeſervedly, acquired in the Lutheran 
Churches; would have ſunk the character 
of the Epiſtle in queſtion among them, and 
rendered 1t, in their eyes at leaſt, of proble- 
matical authority. 


To ſome I may ſeem to have increaſed rather 
than leſſened the difficulty: But it is fitting 
that things ſhould be ſtated with candid frank- 
neſs as they are. A way 1s hence laid open for 
the true ſolution of the caſe. What is it to us 
what writers in the fifth century, or later, think 
of this or that book of Scripture ? The era is 
too recent to decide any thing concerning the 
authenticity of the ſacred books. It might 
previouſly be expected that the channels of 
divine truth, however immaculate in their 
ſources, would be diſcoloured, as they flow 
through the dregs of time. Muſt not the va- 


rious and even endleſs miſtakes and prejudices, 
of 


{ 29 ) 


of which the worſt ſeaſons of the Church are 


full, and from which the beſt are not exempt; 


have a natural influence in the production of 
events like theſe we are reviewing? Whoever 


knows the fifth, and I may add the fourth 


century, will not be ſurpriſed at theſe things. 
But who, except a Sceptic or determined In- 


fidel, would argue thence againſt the purity of 


the original ſources ? Theſe are what they are 
ſtill; they bring of themſelves independent; 
complete, deciſive evidence; what was received 
by the primitive Chriſtians, that alone muſt 
decide this point. In this Jerom is ſurely 
right, Velerum auttoritatem ſequenles. 


It is an advantage for the clearing up of a 
doubtful ſubject, to ſtrip it of all heterogeneous 
matter, and exhibit it in that ſimple point of 
view, which may be called peculiarly its own. 
The proper evidence of the Revelation now 
only remains to be conſidered ; that is partly 


external, partly internal. A few words will 
ſuſſice for both. 


I. This book then is owned * of divine 


\ 


authority, and to have been received as ſuch 


in the Church by Irenæus, whoſe teſtimony 


alone outweighs the whole fourth and fifth 
century. 
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century. For this man lived the next age to 
St. John; he had been the diſciple of Polycarp, 
who, together with the renowned Ignatius, had 
been the diſciple of the beloved Apoſtle. He 
was ſo thoroughly ſatisfied with its divinity, 
that he wrote. commentaries on the book, as 
in part we have ſeen already. The caſe is now 
brought to a ſimple point. Irenzus acquaints 
us that this book was received into the ſacred 
Canon in his time; there is no more appear- 
ance of any diſſent in any part of the Church 
to it, than to any other part of the Scriptures. 
He treats it as divine himfelf ; he tells us it 
was written by John the diſciple of the Lord, 
he could not but know from his maſter Poly- 


carp the truth -of what he aſſerts, We add to 


him Juſtin Martyr, who alſo wrote commen- 
taries on the ſame book, as Jerom informs us“, 
Tertullian, Melito of Sardis, Theophilus of 
Antioch, and Clemens Alexandrinus- All theſe 
were of the ſecond century. If you add to 
theſe, of the third century Dionyſius of Alex- 
andria, the famous Origen, and Cyprian of 
Carthage; ſurely the evidence of the univerſal 
primitive Church is ſufficient to ſatisfy any 
reaſonable mind. 


II. The 


* PÞcol's Sygopſis, 
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II. The internal evidence of this book is 
peculiarly ſtrong. However unpromiſing the 
ſubject be, it is his own unhappy word, I would 
earneſtly wiſh him not only to read, but to 
ſtudy, not only to meditate as a critic, but as a 
man deſirous of learning his duty in order to 
do it, Biſhop Newton's expoſition of this book 
in the laſt of his three volumes on the prophe- 
cies. There he might learn not only-the paſt 
accompliſhment of the prophecies of the Reve- 
lation, but their preſent accompliſhment in 
the world. In ſhort, to give my opinion allo, 
I know no ſubject more ſublime, more im- 
portant, more glorious than this of the Reve- 
lation. It gives us a regular and conſiſtent 
ſcheme of God's adminiftration of the affairs 
of the world from St. John's time to the end 
of all things, in which the oppoſite intereſts of 
his kingdom and that of his enemy Satan are 
each unfolded in the moſt ſimple, and yet the 
moſt nervous language. The peculiar glory 
of the true God in foretelling future events, 
he thus expreſſes : Let tbem bring them forth, 
and ſhew us what ſhall happen. Shew the things 
that are to come hereafter, that we may know that 
ye are Gods. I am God, and there is none like 
me, declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
| ancient 
* Ifatah xli. 
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ancient times the things that are not yet done, 
Sing, My counſel ſhall tand, and I will do all my 
pleaſure *, Would any one know what is the 
religion that comes from Jehovah and what is 
not? Jehovah bids him make uſe of this teſt 
of prophecy. He only who is omnipotent and 
omniſcient can at once predeſtinate, foretel, 
and execute in due ſeaſon his own decrees. 
This is the peculiar proof of the Divinity of. 
the Scriptures. It ſhines in various parts of 
the Old and New Teſtament, and in the book 
of Revelation with uncommon luſtre. Here 
we are not called on to weigh abſtruſe concep- 
tions, and ſettle metaphyſical difficulties; only 
to exerciſe our reaſon upon plain matters of 
fact, and compare events with prophecies. It 
is not, ſurely, beneath the dignity of Mr. Gib- 
bon to uſe this method of Jehovah's own re- 
commendation. What ſubje& more copious, 
more elevated, more magnifigent than ſuch 
an hiſtoric view of the world conſidered as 
God's own world, haſtening in the courſe of 
its events to fulfil the divine decrees, and, 
educing the beauty and glory of the Godhead 
from the giddy, and apparently fortuitous, 
diſtractions of human affairs, both civil and 
eccleſiaſtical, till we behold in anticipation the 

myſtery 


* 1aiah xlvi, 
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myſtery of God's Providence conſummated on. 
the laſt day in the deſtruction of all the powers 
of darkneſs and iniquity, and in the perfect 
everlaſting eſtabliſhment of the kingdom of 
truth and righteouſneſs ! Much ſtill remains to 
be fulfilled of the divine plan: Yer what BB 
fulfilled in fact, is ſurely as real an earneſt of 
the remainder, as the debtor's paſt punctuality 
is of his future payments. Here our author 
may ſee Chriſtianity to be divine, and learn 
the difference between ſcriptural prophecies, 
and thoſe oracular ambigyities of polytheiſm. 
Aio te /Eacidem Romanos vincere poſſe, is an ex- 
cellent comment on the firſt paſſage from 
Ifaiah, juſt quoted, and the evidence of the 
divine oracles is as ſound and deciſive, as that 
of the Epirot was ambiguous and deluſive. 
At the ſame time Mr. Gibbon may ſee an uſe 
of his hiſtoric knowledge far more noble and 
liberal than any he has hitherto made of it. 
To trace the movements of Divine Providence 
muſt, ſurely, be a more grand and uſeful em- 
ployment than to examine the ſprings of human 
artifice, and inveſtigate all the laborious, but 
impotent, ſchemes of ſublunary ambition. His 
hiſtoric Þage, in the ſubſequent parts of his 
work, may receive a ſtrength of colouring, 
and a ſublimity of conception even from this 
E unpromiſing 
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unpromſing ſubject, while he acquaints his rea- 
ders, as he goes along, how every thing in the 
hiſtory of the Church, of Mahometaniſm, of 
Pagan and Papal Rome, is only fulfilling the 
decrees of the Almighty exhibited in the Re- 
velation. Should it be ſaid, after all, How 
can you ſecure us from being miſtaken in the 
uſe and application of theſe things ? Every 


man muſt do this for himſelf : The book in 
queſtion, I mean Biſhop Newton's, ſeems to 


me to have ſatisfied this ſubject; and the ad- 
ditional and concurrent light of the prophet 
Daniel, and other prophetical parts of Scripture, 


confirms the argument abundantly. Should 


any man aſk, How do you prove the propoſi- 
tions of Euclid ? Would not this be the anſwer ? 
Conſult him, and exerciſe your own faculties 


upon his argumentation. The ſame, with all 


due allowances for the difference between 
mathematical and moral ſubjects, ſhould be 
done in the caſe before us. I mention Newton 
particularly, becauſe he has availed himſelf of 
the helps of former writers, and given us a 
comprehenſive ſcheme of prophecy : But the 
Church in no age was deſtitute of. this light, 


The belief of real Chriſtians is not ſo irrational 


as Infidels are apt to ſuppoſe. While theſe 
are towering with uncertain ſight on the heights 
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of metaphyſical ſpeculation to confirm them- 
ſelves in Infidelity, thoſe are humbly creeping 
on the terra. firma of prophetic matter of fact, 
which lies even with the powers of the human 
mind, and was given by Jehovah himſelf as 
the faireſt and moſt ſatisfactory proof of his 
Revelation. Let Infidels anſwer, if they can, 
thele proofs; let them detect their fallacies, 
and expoſe their weakneſs. Till this be done, 
Chriſtians have a right to act on what has once 
been demonſtrated. The Newtonian principles 
of gravitation, and of light and colours, once 
eſtabliſhed by ſolid proots, are allowed and 
taken for granted by all Philoſophers. Why 
the ſame liberty ſhould not be uſed with reſpect 
to the proofs of Revealed Religion, it behoves 
the enemies of the Goſpel to conſider. Hume, 
with all the poſitiveneſs of the molt arrogant 
dogmatiſt, and in plain contradiction to his 


. own principle of univerſal ſcepticiſm, takes it 


for granted, that Sir {ſaac Newton deſerved 
reproach for applying himſelf to meditate on 
the prophecies . And Mr. Gibbon reprobates 
any attempt of the ſame kind on the Apocalypſe, 
as made on an unpromiſing ſulject. No proof, 
not a ſhadow appears of an argument to invali- 
date what has been demonſtrated. ls it in 

E 2 favour 

„ Hume's Hiſtory of England, Vol. vi. p. 197. 
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favour of Infidelity alone that, in this reaſon- 
ing age, irrational diſguſt muſt paſs for argu- 
ment, and ſupercilious contempt for demon- 
ſtration ? 


SECTION VI. 


Tenatius's Teflimony to our Lord's Reſurrection. 


R. G1BBON obſerves, © It was impoſſible 

that the Gnoſtics could receive our 
preſent Goſpels, many parts of which (particu- 
larly the reſurrection of Chrift) are directly, 
and as it may ſeem deſignedly, pointed againſt 
their favourite tenets. It is therefore ſomewhat 
fingular that Ignatius ( Epiſt. ad Smyrn.) ſhould 


chuſe to employ a vague and doubtful tradition, 


inſtead of quoting the certain teſtimony of the 
Evangeliſts.” * * 


Mr. Davis had obſerved, that though he 
had read over, more than once, the whole 
Epiſtle, he could not find any paſſage that 
bears the leaſt affinity to what Mr. Gibbon 
obſerves. Perhaps the learned reader will not 
be ſurpriſed at this, when he ſees the paſſage 
given us by Mr. Gibbon himfelf in his vindi- 
| cation, 

Gibbon's xv. Chap. 34 note. 


CF i 


cation, attended with his own .tranſlation of 
i t. R 


| Eyw yep % ui TI avaraciv tv Capi aller od 
| | 0 TisEvw ola h elt Woes rug eps IIe nber, cn 

ailois, nabile, nrapnodle we, x, 10Hls li oux ei 
3 da1ovioy analy, Kai flog als e, x, raigeuoav. ; 
x « I have known, and I believe, that after his 
2 « reſurrection likewiſe he exiſted in the fleſh : 
** and when he came to Peter, and to the reſt, 
* he ſaid unto them, take, handle me, and ſee 
that Iam not an incorporeal dæmon or ſpirit. 
's * And they touched him, and believed.“ 


I was inclined at firſt to think here, that 
Ignatius meant to inform us, that he himſelf 
had ſeen our Lord after his reſurre&ion. The 
2 firſt member will doubtleſs bear this ſenſe; 
; and perhaps it was to relieve his mind from 
ſome ſuſpicion, that Mr. Gibbon takes care ta 
4 introduce what is indeed @ vague and doubiful 
f tradition of the modern Greeks, that Ignatius 
| was the child whom Jeſus received into his 
arms; ſo that the Biſhop of Antioch being 
ſcarcely then old enough to remember the re- 
ſurrection of the Son of God, muſt have deri- 
ved his knowledge either, ſays he, from our 
preſent Evangeliſts, or from ſome apocryphal 
| Goſpel, 
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Goſpel, or from ſome unwritten tradition. 
However, as the ſubſequent members of the 
paſſage ſeem to favour Mr, Gibbon's tranſlation, 
particularly the expreſſion ados, which tacitly 
at leaſt denies Ignatius's preſence at the Divine 
Saviour's appearance, before his diſciples, let 
us ſee from other poſſible ſources of informa- 
tion, whether. Ignatius has made uſe of a vague 
and doubtful tradition. That ſource of informa- 
tion which he calls ſome apocryphal Goſpel, we 
ſhall be enabled to reject without heſitation on 
the authority of Irenæus, who, ſpeaking of the 
Goſpels, ſays, Neque plura numero quam bæc 
ſunt, neque rurſus pauciora *, The four Goſpels 
which we at preſent have are all that the Chugch 
ever received as canonical. | 


What 1s neceſſary to be faid on the other, 
two ſtates of the caſe, may be briefly diſpatched, 
Ignatius in his journey to Rome, a priſoner, 
going to be devoured by lions for the faith of 
Chriſt, neither was maſter of books nor of 
leiſure. Who would expect from one in ſuch 
a ſituation accurate quotations? Yet if the 
learned reader compare the original of Luke 
xxiv. 39. with the paſſage of Ignatius, he will 
{urely ſee the ſenſe to be exactly the ſame. 

Handle 


* Irenzus, p. 258. 
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Handle me and fee; for a ſpirit hath not fleſh 
and bones, as ye ſce me have. This Epiſtle to 
the Smyrnæans, like the reſt, was written on 
his journey, with a view to guard the faith of 
Chriſtians againſt the then favourite hereſy, 
that Chriſt had not really died on the croſs, 
but a mere phantom ſeemed to die in his ſtead. 
The Smyrnæans would naturally be led to re- 
collect the paſſage in St. Luke, or other ſimi- 
lar paſſages in the Goſpels, from the Martyr's 
words; ſo that his deſign would be as effectually 
anſwered, as if he had quoted with preciſion. 
But trom Ignatius, who had been the diſciple 
of St. John, the declaration, „I know that 
after his reſurrection he was in the fleſh, would 
come with deciſive authority. For admit, that. 
he had not ſeen the Lord himſelf, he knew 
what St. John had ſaid on the ſubject, who had 
ſeen him, and received every poſſible proof of 
his ſubſtantial exiſtence. If Mr. Gibbon pleaſes 
to call this the teſtimony of tradition, he has 
my leave at lealt for ſo doing; though I may, 
ſurely, without offence obſerve, that it is not 
common to uſe the word Tradition in ſuch a 


. ſenſe. When you ſay, you received ſuch a 


thing by tradition, you ſurely ſuppoſe a longer 
diſtance ; whoever heard of a man's coming to 
know what time of the day it is by tradition ? 


As 
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As abſurd is it to ſuppoſe, according to the 
uſual modes of ſpeech, that Ignatius, who had 
the intelligence from an Apoſtle, and probably 
Apoſtles, received it by tradition. But I would 
candidly ſuppoſe that Mr. Gibbon has not 
adverted to this plain and deciſive ſource of 
Ignatius's information; which, ſurely, now 
the reader ſees muſt not be called a tradition 
at all, much leſs a vague and doubtful one. 


I cannot, however, ſo eaſily ſatisfy myſelf, 
that he did not mean to quote the Evangeliſt 
ke. There is a perfect ſameneſs in the 
though a great diverſity of expreſſion ; 
ho 1s acquainted with the ſimple negli- 


will not be ſurpriſed at the inaccuracy of Ig- 
natius, even if we could not account for it in 
the manner we have done. Thoſe firſt Fathers 
ſecured the ſenſe and ſpirit of the Scripture, 
with little regard to mere words. Their minds 
were at once too ſimple and too elevated, to 
deſcend into the modern atts of verbal criticiſm, 


I have nothing to add to what has been amply 
ſhewn by many of the truth of our Lord's re- 
ſurrection; and the intent of this Section is 


anſwered, if it has demonſtrated the injuſtice, 
and 


— 


f Clement, in his manner of quoting, 
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and even weakneſs of our author's attempt to 
rob us of Ignatius's teſtimony to it. 


| | 
SECTION VIL 


The InfidePs Challenge. 


AVING taken notice of Irenæus's ac- 

count of the miracles of the ſecond 
century, Mr. Gibbon obſerves, © at ſuch a 
period, when faith could boaſt of ſo many 
wonderful victories over death, it ſeems difi- 
cult to account for the ſcepticiſm of thoſe 
philoſophers, who ſtill rejected and derided 
the doctrine of the reſurrection.” A very ex- 
traordinary method of reaſoning truly! The 
philoſophers were unbelievers; therefore Ire- 
næus is a liar. This or nothing is the tendency 
of Mr. Gibbon's obſervation. With ſimilar 
fairneſs he might argue thus, The Sadducees 
denied the poſſibility of any reſurrection ; 
therefore Lazarus was not raiſed from the 


dead. 


Our author however, jealous of the honout 
of his philoſophical friends, and ever ſtudi- 
ous to ſupport it, though at the expence of 
Chriſtianity, gives us a ſtory, that ſhall in 

F ſome 
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ſome meaſure excuſe, if not fully vindicate 
the reaſonableneſs of ſcepticiſm. A noble 
Grecian had reſted on this important ground 
the whole controverſy, and promiſed Theo- 
% philus, Biſhop of Antioch, that if he could 
<« be gratified with the ſight of a ſingle perſon 
% who had been actually raiſed from the dead, 
« he would immediately embrace the Chriſtian 
„religion. It is ſomewhat remarkable, that 
<« the prelate of the firſt Eaſtern Church, how- 
ever anxious for the converſion of his 
friend, thought proper to decline this fair 
e and reaſonable challenge“. 


Thus does our author for once forget his 
uſual prudence, and- openly eſpouſe the cauſe 
of infidelity : For ſurely this Grecian's chal- 
lenge ought not to have been called fair and 
reaſonable, but by him, Who believes the mi- 
racles and other proofs already afforded in 
favour of Chriſtianity, to have been inſufficient 
for the purpoſe. This raſh aſſertion of his 
evidently implies the author's firm perſuaſion, 
that neither the miracles of the Divine Sa- 
viour, nor of his Apoſtles, nor all the va- 
rious and complicated proofs of the Goſpel 
l afforded in the firſt century to mankind, were 
1 | ſufficient 
bl * Page 476. 
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ſufficient to induce a reaſonable man's aſſent 
to it as a divinely revealed religion, and to 
overturn any objections that may be made 
againſt it. It may not be ſo agreeable to Mr. 
Gibbon to be exhibited totally oppoſite to the 
- ſcriptures, but it 1s fitting his leſs wary 
readers ſhould know that he is ſo. © Theſe 
things are written that ye might believe, that 
Jeſus is the Chriſt the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have life through his 
name*,” They are not ſufficient to. prove 
that he was the Son of God, replies, in effect, 
our author with his ancient philoſophical 
friend : I make a fair and reaſonable chal- 
lenge, when I demand that I may ſee a man 
raiſed from the dead. Why is it fair and rea- 
ſonable ? becauſe the proofs already adduced 
are not ſufficient. For if they be, the demand 
is ſurely unfair and unreaſonable. 


Here then we might leave this matter, calling 
upon our author to prove what, with a ſuper- 


lative, but I believe an inadvertant ſpirit of 


dogmatiſm, he has ſo roundly aſſerted. The 
evidences of Chriſtianity have been ſtated with 
ſuperior light and ability : Is it not ſomewhat 
ſingular that Deiſts ſhould ſo cautiouſly avoid 
F 2 any 

* St. John's Goſpel, 
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any fair and deliberate attack on thofe evi- 
dences, and yet ſhould aſſert with ſo much 
confidence, that there is nothing in them? 
But it may be worth our author's while to con- 
ſider a ſcene of Evangelical hiſtory, in which 
the meek. and holy Jeſus is diſplayed with a a 
ſimple pathos of expreſſion as affected in a 
peculiar manner, and to take notice how far 
he himſelf is concerned in it. He may one 
day find himſelf affected by it to a degree he 
at preſent little imagines, unleſs in good time «+ 
he underſtand his own intereſt better, which 
it is the fervent wiſh of the writer of theſe 
ſheets that he may. And the Phariſees 
came forth, and began to queſtion with him, ſeeking 
of him a ſign from Heaven, tempting him. And 
he fighed deeply iu his ſpirit, and ſaith, Why doth 
this generation ſeek after a fign ? Verily I ſay unto 
you, there fhall no ſien be given to this generation. 
And he left them, Thus he who was the moſt 
perfect model of patience and meekneſs that 
was ever exhibited on earth, cannot bear the 
arrogance of thoſe who pour contempt on that 
profuſion of miraculous evidence, which is 
ſhed around his divine religion, by aſking for 
more. Surely men do not conſider what they 
are doing when they make ſuch demands. If 
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one man has a right to make them, all have; 
and if all make them, and all were complied 
with, miracles would ceaſe to be miracles ; 
they would be nothing more than the common 
courſe of nature, 


Beſides, it muſt be fitting that the Almighty 
ſhould reſerve to himſelf the right of puniſhing 
his refractory enemies, after they have refuſed 
to yield to the moſt competent evidences of 
his truth and majeſty, and not oblige himſelf 
to give them ſuch invincible evidence, even if 
the evidence they. deſire were invincible, as 
would leave no room for the exerciſe of a can- 
did and ingenuous temper. 


There remains one conſideration more, to 
illuſtrate the unreaſonableneſs of the challenge 


before us; and that is, that the primitive 


Chriſtians never pretended to an independent 
power of working miracles; No man at all 
acquainted with primitive Chriſtian hiltory, 
ſuppoſes that the Apoſtles could work them 
whenever they pleaſed, or when called on by 
others. It was fitting that the Sovereign of 
the univerſe ſhould diſplay his ſovereignty in 
this, as in all his other gifts. St. Paul was 
for ſome time grieved at the diabolical illu- 

ſions 
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fions of the Philippian Pythoneſs, before he 
had the divine commiſſion to ſubdue them. 
And it will ſcarce be controverted, that while 
he was ſtruggling for his life amidſt the Adri- 
atic waves, he had no more ſupernatural abi- 
lity than any of his ſhipwrecked companions. 
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Perhaps it may he ſuggeſted, if the conver- 
ſion of Theophilus's friend was really impeded 
by this inability of the Biſhop; is it not a pity 
that his miraculous powers were ſo curtailed ? 
We may ſafely anſwer: No ſuch ſalutary event 
would have happened. Modern Infidels are 
very free in drawing pictures of mere imagi- 
nation, little ſuppoſing that they themſelves 
would have acted the ſame parts which they 
think ancient Infidels could not have acted, 
had they been really favoured with miraculous 
evidence. The way to judge in this matter is 
to ſee how they behave with reſpect to evi- 
dence already afforded. What probability is 
there, that the worthleſs ſpendthrift, who has 
ſquandered his thouſands, would enjoy with 
more prudence and moderation even tens of 
thouſands ? For beſides the beſt-atteſted evi- 
dences of miracles, and all that internal light 
which glows from every page of ſcripture, 1s 
not the ſure word of prophecy expoſed to the 
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daily obſervation of Infidels? H& not Jeho- 
vah himſelf appealed to it? Can a more rea- 


ſonable and a leſs intricate mode of proof be 
deſired ? 


Is it not in their power to ſatisfy themſelves, 
that the prophecies concerning the ſingular 
condition of the Jews to this day are daily re- 
ceiving their completion. How unlikely, that 
the Goſpel ſhould be at the ſame time fo vi- 
rulently hated, and yet ſo triumphantly victo- 
rious in the world ? But both theſe things 
were prophecied, and both are taking effect to 
this day. Are not the Arabs, in their aſto- 
niſhing ſingularities, conſtantly fulfilling the 
prediction in Moſes*? Has not Egypt ſtill con- 
tinued the baſeſt of kingdoms, as Ezekiel fore- 
told ? Who can give the lie to Obadiah, de- 
claring the utter extinction of the houſe of 
Eſau ? Are not the rocks and fiſhing nets of 
old Tyre a ſtanding monument of the truth of 
Jehovah ? Would not a diſtinct and orderly 
prophetic narrative of that great theatre of 
hiſtory, Rome, Pagan and Papal, prove an 
infallible ſeal to the truth of the : Goſpel ? In- 
fidels previouſly would ſay, ſurely it would: 
It has been done, and we are told, that one of 

the 


* Gen. Xvi. 12. 
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the moſt ſagacious men that ever breathed, 
became a fool for even attempting to examine 
the ſubject, 


There are always methods by which ill-diſpo- 
{ed minds may evade conviction. It was a ſpirit 
of the ſame nature that induced the Phariſees 
to aſcribe our Lord's miracles to magick ; 
Julian the Apoſtate to undervyalue, at the ſame 
time that he could not diſprove them ; and a 
modern Infidel to deny them, becauſe he af- 
fects to be wiſer than the vulgar, 


A propenſity ſo unreaſonable, working va- 
riouſly indeed in different ages, ever ſo far at- 
feed by the circumſtances of the times as to 
change its complexion with them, but never 
yielding to plain and ſufficient evidence, muſt 
have an origin men little ſuſpect, an immenſe 
depravity of heart, which no moral proof can 
overcome. And it is not of Jewiſh Infidels 
only that the Saviour may juſtly ſay, F they 
hear not Moſes and the Prophets, neither will they 
be perſuaded, though one roſe from the dead, 


SECTION 
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SECTION VIII. 
Macs. 


{} why author acquaints us with the difficul- 
ty he is under of defining the miracu- 
lous period. © Every age, ſays he, bears teſti- 
© mony to the wonderful events by which it 
«© was diſtinguiſhed, and its teſtimony appears 
no leſs weighty and reſpectable than that of 
< the preceding generation, till we are inſen- 
te ſibly led on to accuſe our own inconſiſtency, 
& if in the eighth or in the twelfth century we 
« deny to the venerable Bede, or to the holy 
Bernard, the ſame degree of confidence which, 
in the ſecond century, we had ſo liberally 
granted to Juſtin or to Irenæus“.“ 


| He does not ſay, totidem verbis, that the 
teſtimony of every age appears no leſs weighty 
and reſpectable than that of the apoſtolic age. 
But it is evident that he wiſhes his readers ſo 
to underſtand him, becauſe his manner of re- 
preſenting the affair is as much calculated to 
lead them into that idea, as if he had expreſſed 
it, Let any unprejudiced perſon examine then 
the evidence of Lazarus's reſurrection, as 
G a recorded 
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recorded with inimitable ſimplicity of pathes 
by the Apoſtle John. Let him weigh the evi- 
dence of . the miraculous ſubterraneous fire and 
earthquake, which attended Julian's attempt 
to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem, as it has 
been ſolidly and triumphantly ſtated by the 
late learned and laborious Biſhop of Glouceſter. 
I am far from meaning to weigh them in the 
ſame ſcale, or to place them in the ſame im- 
portant light. But ſurely the juſt evidences 
of a miraculous interpoſition, though not in 
an equal degree, are conſpicuous in both. 
The outward teſtimony of witneſſes competent 
in number, ability, and veracity, and all the 
Juſt meaſures of probability, and the inward - 
teſtimony of the importance and nature of the 
event itſelf, abound with an exuberance of proof 

in the firſt caſe, but are by no means wanting 

in the ſecond. 


Let the unprejudiced examiner now turn his 
eyes to the opprobrious ſcene of thoſe lying 
wonders, which Antichriſt ſo liberally exhi- 
bited during the middle ages, yet not without 
a diſtin&t forewarning from God by his pro- 
phecies. Let him apply the allowed rules of 
inward and outward evidence to all or any of 


the ſuppoſed miraculous events. In the mid- 
Tv dle 


6319 , 
dle of the tenth century behold the haughty, 
the inhuman Dunſtan ſeizing the Devil by the 
noſe with a pair of red-hot pincers, as he put 


his head into his cell, being one day more 


earneſt than uſual in his temptations*. Thoſe 


Who are converſant in Roman Legends know 


that this ſtory, however ludicrous and abſurd, 


is no improper ſample of them all. Horace's 


rule, 
Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit———— 
is as proper in Divinity, as it is in Poetry. 
This, with every other mark of evidence, 
external or internal, is ſo palpably wanting in 
ſuch ſtories, that it would be an egregious in- 
ſult on my readers“ underſtanding to attempt 
in form to evince it. | 


It would aſk a long train of reaſoning to 
adjuſt the evidences of a really miraculous 
interpoſition, that are ſufficient to -produce 
conviction, and to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
that are not ſo. Mr. Locke's grounds of pro- 
bability, in the latter part of his eſſdy on the 
human underſtanding, throw a ſufficient light 
on the ſubject; and all the ſcripture-miracles, 
as well as many of the more early times, that 

G 2 eſpecially 


* Hume's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 273. 
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eſpecially which has been hinted at, and which, 
perhaps, was the laſt, with which the Church 
of God has been favoured, might eaſily be 
ſhewn to tally with Mr. Locke's meaſures of 
probability. Mr. Hume tells us, indeed, that 


no evidence can be ſufficient to confirm the 


evidence of miracles, though ſurely the leaſt 
careful attention to the natural motions of the 
human mind, not yet ſophiſticated by artful 


 reaſonings, or clouded by prejudice, in many 


caſes that might be conceived to happen, muſt 
invalidate ſuch aſſertions. It is enough that 
we have ſhewn the extreme weakneſs of our 
author's artifice in attempting to confound all 
caſes of miracles together. If he meant to do 
any thing to the purpoſe in Juſtifying the cauſe 
of infidelity, he ought to have demonſtrated, 
that all the miracles, believed by real Chri- 
ſtians, were on a par in point of evidence 
with thoſe of the Roman Hierarchy. Till this 
be done, the page on which we are animad- 
verting will ſtand a monument of a jaundiced 
mind, but wil} do no honour to the folidity 
of his judgment. Dr. Watſon has ſhewn him 
that it is quite natural to ſuppoſe, chat genuine : 
miracles would be ſucceeded by ſpurious ones: 
So natural indeed is it, that one is no more 
furpriſed at it, than that adulterated money 
ſhould 
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ſhould be made in imitation of genuine; and 
the exiſtence of falſe miracles, had there been 
no true ones, is almoſt as difficult to be ac- 
counted for as the corruption of the coin 
would be, if genuine money had not been 
firſt produced. That which our author calls 
* a cold and paſſive acquieſcence, may be 
eaſily conceived to be the utmoſt which men 
will attain, whoſe hearts are no way intereſted 
in Chriſtianity. The merchant does not, how- 
ever, reje& all money, becauſe much is adul- 

terated. The ſcales are applied; and why ? 
becauſe there is ſomething in money that ar- 
reſts his attention and engages his affection. 
And thus will our author act with reſpect to 
miracles, whenever the religion, they are meant 
to ſupport, ſhall appear in any degree worthy 
his attention, as a ſinner ſeeking the favour 
of his Maker, 


Certain, however, it is that miracles have 
long ſince ceaſed; and there ſeems a plain 
hint given us that they ſhould do ſo after a 
time, in the 13th chapter of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, though faith, hope, and charity, 
the ſoul of the true Church, ſhould always 
avide in it, The well-atteſted evidence of paſt 
miracles, joined to the conſtant and even in- 


crealing 


ö 
| 
| 


y, have ſatisfied 
that Chriſtianity is 


creaſing evidence of pro 
the minds of thouſan 
true; and that there. no juſt reaſon to ap- 
prehend that the continbance of them would 
have any other effect than to aggravate the 
guilt of thoſe wlio perſiſt in unbelief. The 
gradual ceſſation, together with the difficulty 
of determining in ſome caſes no way eſſential 
to the Being of Chriſtianity, and the eaſineſs 
of belief in theſe things which the minds of 
the moſt pious and the moſt judicious in the 
early ages would naturally contract, may ſuffi- 
ciently explain the cauſe, why the earheſt 
Chriſtians expreſſed not more ſurpriſe, when 
the ſupernatural operations ceaſed. Good men 
needed them not : The power of the Goſpel 
on their own hearts and lives has ever been 
with them a moſt ſatisfying witneſs. Tongues 
are for a fign, not to them that believe, but to then: 
eubich believe not*. © 


SECTION 
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SECTION IX. 
4 
The character of the primitive Chriſtians, 


O man has, perhaps, in our age, or in 


any age, diſplayed more artifice and in- 
genuity than Mr. Gibbon in drawing the cha- 
rafters of the ancient Pagans and Chriſtians. 
We were wont to look on the former as im- 
merſed in folly, ferocity; and ſuperſtition : 
Even their ſages and philoſophers could never, 
in the view of men of plain ſenſe and honeſty, 
be exculpared from the charge of a baſe in- 
ſincerity, for their hypocritical compliance 


with the religious ceremonies of their country. 


And we have been taught to reverence the 
latter as lights that ſhone in a dark world, 
and as the moſt amiable exemplars of every 
thing truly great and good. But the picture 
is reverſed : for ſeventeen centuries the Church 
of Chriſt has laboured, it ſeems, under a ry 
| palpable miſtake in a point of all others the 


eaſieſt and the moſt ſuſceptible of deciſive in- 
formation, the determination of the moral 
characters of men, whoſe actions are well 
known: and the preſent age can boaſt of a 
teacher who has ſhewn us that good ſenſe, and 
every manly virtue adorned the character of 

Pagans, 
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Pagans, while that of the Chriſtians was dif. 


graced by the moſt illiberal and diſagreeable 
qualities; 


It is eaſy for him to deny this. What Mf: 
Pope calls, to damn with a faint form of praiſe, 
was never more ſkilfully exemplified than by our 
author, All the poiſon of ſatire is thus ſecured 
in its effect, and he himſelf i is ſupplied with a 
plauſible mode of ſelf-defence, No man how- 
ever, devoid of prejudice, will be affected by 
the pictures he draws. It were an inſult on 
the reader's underſtanding, to detain him long 
in this ſcene, in which though, as I conceive; 
our author has been guilty of the molt egre- 
gious diſtortions, yet every ſtudious man can 
and will think for himſelf from a ſurvey of 
original evidence. Thoſe who are not ſtudi- 
ous are deſired, perhaps not improperly, to 
refuſe their aſſent to ſo partial an evidence as 
Mr. Gibbon. A remark or two ſhall be made 
on three traits of the Chriſtian character, very 
liberally beſtowed on them by our author, 
with reſpe& to their incapacity for the diſ- 
charge of civil and military duries, their bi- 
goted and intolerant ſpirit, and their gloomy 


auſterity 
© 


The 
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The firſt of theſe is repreſented as treated 
by their adverſaries with ſovereign contempt. 
What is to become of the empire, if all be as 
puſilanimous as you? They had what our au- 
thor calls an © indolent, or even criminal diſ-— 
regard to the public welfare.” It were to be 
wiſhed that he had deigned to pay ſome re- 
gard to the ſacred monuments of the New 
Teſtament in his views of the primitive Chri- 
ſtians. He might have there found the firſt 
fruits of the Gentiles to have been the family 
of a Roman Centurion. Had his calling been 
unlawful, we ſhould naturally have imagined 
that ſome account would have been given of 
his leaving it after his converſion*. But we 
need not have recourſe to conjecture : It is a 
ſacred rule, let every man abide in the fame 
calling wherein he was called. Thus has 
the divine authority ſanctified all the lawful 
employments of human life, and taught us, 
that they are ſo far from being unworthy of a 
Chriſtian, that it is his duty and his glory to 
honour God in the uſeful diſcharge of them. 
We find Chriſtians were in Nero's houſehold, 
and he who pleaſes may ſee inſtances in the 
Scriptures of their being engaged in the va- 
rious employments of human life. ; The pro- 
H teſlign 
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feſſion of arms, we may well imagine, would 
be of all others the moſt diſagreeable to a Chri- 
ſtian. It was, however, undoubtedly ſubmitted 
to, on evident calls of duty : For ſubmiſſion 
to the migiſtrate is ſtrongly inculcated in the 
New Teſtament, and was practiced by the 
primitive Chriſtians to a degree which moſt 
men 1n our times would be more diſpoſed to 
cenſure than to imitate. Let the monaſtic Ter- 
tullian be heard : Speaking of the number of 
Chriſtians, he ſays : © Veſtra omnia implevi- 
mus, urbes, inſulas, caſtella, municipia, conci- 
liabula, caſtra ipſa, tribus, decurias, palatium, 
ſenatum, forum. Sola vobis relinquimus tem- 
pla.” I quote not Tertullian to ſupport ſenti- 
ments, but facts. In theſe he may be com- 
petent to decide, though in thoſe he is one of 
the laſt of the fathers, whoſe judgment I ſhould 
regard. Though he fell into Montaniſm only 
in his latter days, he had always, it is ex- 
'tremely evident, a ſour, monaſtic, unchriſtian 
tendency. His publication de Pallio, and in- 
deed his caſt of thinking in general, mark the 
meanneſs of his views of Chriſtianity, What 
if /he and ſome others encouraged an unſocial 

poſition ? Is it equitable in our author to 
aſcribe this to Chriſtians in general ? Does 
not the very teſtimony of Tertullian himſelf 
| ro 
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to their practice loudly prove the contrary * 
Does not a well-known ſtory prove that Chri- 
ſtians ſerved in the army of Marcus Antoni- 
nus, and ſhould not our author's own account 
of Diocleſian's court“ have ſhewn him, that 
Chriſtians were as capable as other men of 
diſcharging all the functions of ſocial life? 
Their moderation ſurely, in wordly things, 
would be an advantage to their judgment and 
their integrity, and the fear and love of God 
would amply ſupply that activity, which their 
want of ſublunary zeal might ſeem to deny 
them. It may even be demonſtrated, that 
none are ſo well fitted to diſcharge all the du- 
ties of human lite as true Chriſtians, 


Their bigoted and intolerant ſpirit will be 
canvaſſed more freely hereafter. Let the rea- 
der warily diſtinguiſh between the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity, and thoſe abuſes and perverſions 
of it which gradually prevailed in after-ages 
to ſo enormous a degree, and with which the 
. New Teſtament and the character of the firſt 
Chriſtians is as unconnected as they are with 
Paganiſm itſelf. Even Julian himſelf can tell 
us, our author being witneſs, that Chriſtians 
exerciſed liberality to the heathen poor, as well 
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as their own. The Acts of the Apoſtles, and 
the Epiſtles demonſtrate in the fulleſt manner 
their generous, diſintereſted, god-like ſpirit. 
What are all the patriotic feelings of old 
Romans, compared with the glow of affection 
which burns, for inſtance, through the Epiſtle 


to the Philippians. Our author ſhould have 


told his readers, in order to do juſtice to the 
Chriſtians, that they were the only men in the 
Roman empire who thought it wrong to perſe- 
cute or oppreſs mankind on any account, who 
really loved their enemies, and returned good 
for evil. This was their bigotry and intole- 
rance, And as to their monkiſh auſterity, 
Jet him, who can, find any traces of it in the 
Apoſtles writings, the original monuments of 
primitive Chriſtian manners, and which it 
might ſeem amazing our author has ſo little 
attended to“. If joy in the Holy Ghoſt be 
auſterity, of that they were full. But the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit never led any to 
abandon human ſociety. He has, on the con- 
trary, foretold and forewarned us againſt the 
monaſtic ſpirit. 


SECTION 


Acts. 


. 
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eric 
Cyprian. | 


| OTHING is more injudicious than to deat 

out general characters with an indiſcri- 
minate hand. This has been done to the Fathers 
of the Church in former times, in the light of 
panegyric and encomium. The moderns have 
ſeen this folly, but have equalled it by a ſimi- 
lar conduct in the other extreme. And now 
every ſmatterer in hiſtory ſolicits the praiſe of 
liberality of ſentiment, by treating their cha- 
racters in the groſs, with faſtidious contempt. 
Our author, who, I really apprehend, is ac. 
quainted with their original writings, has yet 
indulged the faſhionable raſte moſt eminently 
in his ſtrictures on the character of Cyprian. 


I have given up Tertullian to his rage of 
cenſuring; but Cyprian muſt be ſeriouſly de- 
fended. And yet the nature of the thing for- 
bids me to enter into any courſe of argumen- 
tation: All that can be done is to lay before 
the reader the genuine copy of the impreſſion 
which original evidence has made on my own 
ſnind. 


What 


„„ 

What can be the reaſon of our author's ani- 
moſity againſt this African Biſhop? Ts it that 
his inſtinctive hatred againſt Chriſtianity leads 
him with blind impetuous ardour to attack 
one of its moſt ſhining ornaments ? Or does 
an excluſive zeal for the honour of Pagan vir- 
tue diſpoſe him to depreciate that very forti- 
tude and patriotiſm in a Chriſtian hero, which 
he admires in a Roman ? Or is the cauſe of 
the Kingdom of Heaven (for Cyprian muſt 
ſurely be allowed a right to fix his own creed, 
as much as Scipio or Cæſar) of leſs importance 
and leſs worthy of zeal, than that of the dig- 
nity of the Roman State? © He united the 
arts of the ambitious ſtateſman with the vir- 
tues of the Martyr, ruled in the Church with 
moſt abſolute ſway, with equal fury and de. 
votion.” Strange, abſurd connection! © Some- 
times affecting the character of the Jewiſh 
Lawgiver, ſometimes of a Roman Conſul. It 


was leſs dangerous to neglect moral duties 


than the cenſures of the Biſnops. He renoun- 
ced that worldly greatneſs which it is probable 
he would never have attained: But he acquired 
what is more grateful to the pride of the hu- 
man heart, an abſolute dominion over the con- 
ſciences and underſtandings of men. Nor were 
the dangers he ſuſtained ſo great as men are 
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ready to undergo in the purſuit of temporal 
honours.” | 


Theſe are the lights in which the African 
Prelate appears in Mr. Gibbon; this is that 
« holy Prelate, the ambitious Cyprian.“ 


Is not the reader prepared to hear the re- 


cital of a turbulent, intriguing, oſtentatious 
Pontificate, like that of the famous Hildebrand? 
But matters of fact ſtand in a ſtrong contraſt 
to theſe invidious flouriſhes, 


beg leave to obſerve here with Dr. Gold- 
ſmith, that © it appears now too late to judge 
the virtues or the vices of men.” Attempts 
have been made to give our Richard the Third 
a character very different from that which 
his contemporaries give. The famous Cicero 
has alſo been new-modelled by an ingenious 
pen. Yet men of plain common ſenſe, who are 
not eaſily ſophiſticated by a ſpecious train of 
reaſoning, will doubtleſs be diſpoſed to give to 
the firſt the character of cruelty and hypocriſy; 
to the ſecond, that of integrity and patriotiſm, 
which their contemporaries gave them. Let 
the ſame rule be applied to Cyprian : He was, 
in his own time, the firſt of characters in the 
| | Chriſtian 
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Chtiſtlan world. His piety, judgment, pres 
dence, fortitude, and charity were univerfally 
famed. He had given up worldly wealth and 
honour ; how great he might have been we 
know not. Our author's probabilities will 
ſooner evidence the ſtrength of his prejudice 
than of his ſagacity. He ſold his eſtate for 
the benefit of the poor; would have acted 
over again the ſame liberality, were it not that 
he avoided the odium of the perſecution ; was 
proſcribed for the Chriſtian faith, lived in ba- 
niſhment two years: In adverſity ever diſ- 
played a ſteady magnanimity; if he had ſhewn 
ſomething of the frailty of human nature in 
his flight, as our author ſuppoſes, it would 
only ſhew him to have been a man; but this 
which our author raſhly aſſerts was not the 
caſe, as any man may ſatisfy limſelf from his 
letters; and he finiſhed his career at length 
after a perilous courſe of ten years labours in 


his Biſhopric of Carthage, by the hand of the 


executioner. How dangerous his ſtation was 
all that time, may be determined from this 
ſingle circumſtance, that five Biſhops of Rome 
received the crown of Martyrdom within that 
period. Theſe were the general outlines of 
Cyprian's life; and if we add to this the 
amazing influence that he poſſeſſed in the 

Church, 
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Church, the whole of which cannot poffibly, 
in his circuniſtances, be aſcribed to any other 
cauſe than the univerſal opinion of his virtue, 
we may at once ſee how injurious and raſh it 
is, ina modern to attempt to give a new com- 
plexion to a character ſo ſtrongly marked, and 
ſo illuſtriouſly diſtinguiſhed with the general 
applauſe of antiquity. Had any attempted to 
rob his Antonines of their fame, he had ſurely 
reſented the wrong: And where is the prehe- 
minence of Pagan diſcernment above Chriſtian, 
that the voice of contemporaries ſhall not de- 
termine characters as fully in the latter caſe 
as in the former ? 
\ 
Had he voluntarily thrown himſelf into the 


arms of his perſecutors, he might have been 


charged with temerity ; had he betrayed a re- 
luctance to die, with puſilanimity, His con- 
duct was, like that of every truly wiſe and 
good man, regulated by that 
modus in rebus; ſunt certi deniq, fines, 
Quos ultracitraq; nequit conſiſtere rectum. 
a ö Hon. 
In his epiſcopal capacity, though I confeſs ſome 
expreſſions in his letters may ſavour of haugh- 
tineſs, (for I am not writing his panegyric, 
but his apology) yet theſe may fairly be 
1 aſcribed 
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aſcribed to the influence of the epiſcopal ideas, 
Which even then had begun to exceed the due 
bounds. His letters lay open the man; vehe- 
ment, no doubt, zealous, ardent, vigorous, and 
vigilant; but at the ſame time deſiring no au- 
thority of a deſpotic and arbitrary nature; 
nothing in the Church will he attempt without 
the concurrence of the Preſbytery. In admi- 
niſtration of diſcipline ſo judiciouſly poized 
between the extremes of ſeverity and remiſs- 
neſs, that he was blamed by the bigots of 
both parties : So very attentive to inculcate 
moral duties, that he ſtrongly rebukes thoſe 
who had ſuffered impriſonment for confeſſing 
Chriſt, on account of immoral conduct. His 
treatiſe on patience, and indeed the whole. of 
his writings breathe ſo warm and tender a ſpi- 
rit of benevolence, ſuch an overflowing libe- 
rality of mind, and ſo exact an attention to all 
morality, that it requires ſome degree of can- 
dour to believe, what I yet would believe, that 
our author really thought it was true, that he 
leſs regarded moral duties than obedience to 
the Biſhop. 


The leaſt real attention to the genius of Cy- 
prian muſt haye convinced him, that he at- 


tended to the latter as'a thing ſubordinate to 
| the 
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the former. I would recommend to him the 
careful peruſal of his letter to Demetrian, and 
then aſk his own heart what fort of a character 
he muſt be who wrote it. 


He had contentions, *tis true, and virulent 
enemies, even in the bowels of the Church. 
But it were wonderful, if a man, whoſe life 
was devoted to the real good of mankind, had 
not. We may be aſſured no pains would be 
wanting to depreciate his virtues. St. Paul 
himſelf ſeems to have found at Corinth the 
ſame unworthy treatment, and for ſimilar rea- 
ſons too, which Cyprian did at Carthage. 
His ſevere cenſures of the faction of Feliciſſi- 
mus ought to be diſproved before they be con- 
demned : He charges them with horrid crimes: 
and would Cyprian lie ? What proof can any 
bring of his want of veracity? I would take 
his bare word before the oaths of an hundred 
Roman Patriots. 


Had this man, ſo ſolidly diſtinguiſhed by a 
life of real holineſs, been only a Pagan, all 
raiſe had been below his virtues: The ma- 
gick of the Eleuſinian myſteries had rendered 
him uniformly reſpectable, and the worſhip of 
Jupiter had placed him in a ſtation little be- 
| 'T 2 low 
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low Thraſea Pztus himſelf. Nero, ſays Ta- 
citus, deſired to extirpate virtue itſelf by his 
death“; whether our author has not really 
done ſo, in the caſe before us, let the learned 
reader determine, 


FECTION Xx. 
Tiberius. 


FASSAGE in Tertullian's apology + bears 
an honourable aſpect towards Chriſtianity, 
That is a ſufficient reaſon with our author to 


decry and to pervert it. 


We are required to believe, ſays he, that 

* Pontius Pilate informed the Emperor of 
e the unjuſt ſentence of death which he had 
pronounced againſt an innocent, and as it 
<* appeared, a divine perſon; and that, without 
* acquiring the merit, he expoſed himſelf tg 
cc the 


* Virtutem ipſam exſcindere concupivit, interfecto Thraſcs 
Pæto. 


+ Tiberius ergo, cujus tempore nomen Chriſtianum in ſeculum 
introivit, annunciatum ſibi ex Syria Paleſlina, quod illic verita- 
tem illius divinitatis reveleverat, detuht ad ſenatum cum prero- 
gativa ſuffragii ſui : Senatus, quia non in fe probaverat, reſpuit: 

:x{ar in ſententia manſit, comminatus periculum accuſatoribux 


Chriſtianorum. Ierteat Apt A. 
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« the danger of Martyrdom ; that Tyberius, 
* who avowed his contempt for all religion, 
immediately conceived the deſign of-placing 
the Jewiſh Meſſiah among the Gods of Rome; 

that his ſervile Senate ventured to diſobey 
te the commands of their maſter; that Tibe- 
te rius, inſtead of reſenting their refuſal, con- 
< tented himſelf with protecting the Chriſtians 
from the feverity of the laws, many years 
before ſuch laws were enacted, or before the 
* Church had aſſumed any diſtinct name or 
& exiſtence; and laſtly, that the memory of 
this extraordinary tranſaction was preſerved 
in the moſt publick and authentick records, 
<« which eſcaped the knowledge of the Hiſto- 
e rjans of Greece and Rome, and were only 
* viſible to the eyes of an African Chriftian, 
« who compoſed his apology one hujidred 
te and ſixty years after the death of Tiberius.” 


The paſſage merits a few ſtriftures on ac- 
count of its ſingular malignity. It puts one in 
mind of Momus's cenſure of Venus, © her 
flippers were too noiſy.” Can our author ſe- 
riouſly believe that Pilate expoſed his life to 
any hazard by acquainting Tiberius that he 
had put an innocent perſon to death in Judea ? 


A ſubject of the Britiſh Empire, however high 
| = 
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or reſpectable his ſituation, might expect the 
moſt fatal conſequences from ſuch a conduct. 
But neither Rome republican nor Rome impe- 
rial ever knew the bleſſings reſulting from an 
equal adminiſtration of juſtice, It was diffi- 
cult to bring to capital juſtice the moſt flagi- 
tious offender, if a Roman citizen, ſpecially 

a dignified Roman citizen. Cicero is con- 
demned to exile with a colour of legality for 
the deaths of four or five as execrable conſpi- 
rators as ever exiſted. And the infamous Verres, 
after accumulated murders, retires into baniſh- 
ment. But a mean man, a ſlave, a foreigner 
might be diſpatched, ſo to ſpeak, with impu- 
nity, in that much envied, but little underſtood, 
conſtitution of Rome. Appius Pulcher ſtarves 
five Salaminian Senators to death: And the 
humane Cicero (ſuch the force of habit) is not 
aſhamed of remaining ftill on civil terms with 
the murderer. He then who conſiders the 
low eſtimation in which the lives of foreigners 
were held by theſe haughty tyrants of man- 
kind, the obſcure fituation of life in which the 
Divine Saviour was pleaſed to exhibit himſelf 
in Judea, and the plauſible colour which Pi- 
late might put on the affair, by repreſenting the 
neceſſity he was under of gratifying the Jews, 
will conceive that there was not even a diſtant _ 
reaſon 
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reaſon for his fearing the Emperor's reſent- - 
ment. Where jealouſy for his perſonal ſafety 
and intereſt interfered not, all the world knew 
Tiberius was not a man diſpoſed to puniſh out 
of regard to juſtice, 


Our author repreſents it as an unlikely thing 
that Tiberius ſhould conceive the defign of 
placing the Meſſiah among the Gods of Rome, 
becauſe he avowed his contempt of all religion. 
Did he ſo indeed? Little of this appears 
among the antients : Modern infidelity is more 
bold and dogmatical : And our author ſeems 
to confound the ſpirit of antient and modern 
impiety. His favourite Tacitus in one place 

| would inform him of his reſpectful care of Ly 
ſome religious ceremonies in the choice of a | 
Flamen : In another place of the. Sybilline 
oracles; and he thought both theſe topics 
worthy the attention of the Senate. His well- 
known letter to the Senate, which in ſo lively 
a manner diſplays the horrors of an agitated 
conſcience, ſeems not to agree ſo well with 
the idea of an avowed contempt of all reli- 
gion“. It is as eaſily conceivable then that 
this Emperor might propoſe the worſhip of 
the 


I] am aware that Suetonius ſays he was circa devs negligen- 
thr : But this implies not an avowed contempt of all religion. 


A 
the Jewiſh Meſſiah, as the two religious pro- 
poſitions that have been hinted at; and as 
eaſy to conceive, that he might be no more of- 
fended with the negazive of the Senate on his 
motion, than he was with their determination 
on the firſt of the caſes mentioned by Tacitus, 
which was ſurely different from his views“. 
Tyrants are not always and in all caſes tyran- 
nical; there are caſes in which they will ſuffer 
their ſlaves to think and act with freedom; 
and artful courtiers will not want diſcernment 
to find what theſe are. The detail of circum- 
ſtances alone can direct to a deciſive judgment 
in ſuch matters; and it much offends againſt 
the caution and impartiality which the laws 
of hiſtory require to ſacrifice to mere preju- 
dice in a caſe, where this detail of circum- 


ſtances is utterly unknown. 


One might have expected a greater degree of 
conformity to the times of which he writes, 
with reſpect to his judgment of men and things, 
than our author has ſnewed. When he ſpeaks 
of the danger of a Roman Judge, from his 
ſuperior, for paſſing an unjuſt ſentence, and. 
mentions a Roman Emperor, who himſelf is 
Pontifex Maximus, and whoſe too immediate 

predeceſſors. 
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predeceſſors were both worſhipped ,as gods, 


yet, avowing a contempt for all religion, one 
fancies it is ſome mere modern, who knows 


nothing more diſtant in hiſtory than the pre- 
ſent century, and not the judicious and claſſi- 


cal Mr. Gibbon, who thus ſpeaks of antient 


facts in the ſpirit of the modern way of think- 
ing. But thus it is, that the moſt exquiſite 
judgment is no relief againſt the effects of pre- 
judice; and a third inſtance is viſible in this 
little affair : How does it appear, that the hi- 
ſtorians of Greece and Rome knew nothing of 
the tranſactions in review before us? Might 
they not know and think them too inſignificant 
to record in their hiſtories? Should not our 
author have imagined himſelf to have lived in 
their times, when Chriſtianity was perfectly 
frivolous in their eyes, and not in the preſent, 
when it is of extreme importance to its friends, 
as their very hope of immortality; and to its 
enemies, as the object of their dread and abhor- 
rence? It muſt, however, ſeem ſtrange: to the 
reader, that Tiberias ſhould protect the Chri- 
ſtians againſt laws which did not then exitt ; 
but it will ſeem ſtranger to him to hear, that 
there is not a word in Tertullian *concerning 
any ſuch laws, . though there is concerning the 


accuſers of Chriſtians; and that Tertullian him- 
K {c)f. 
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ſelf, in the very next ſentence, aſſerts that Nero 
was the firſt who enacted edicts againſt the 
Chriſtians. How could our author talk then 


Y of laws in being againſt Chriſtianity in Tibe- 


rius's time on the authority of Tertullian, when 
the next ſentence ought to have ſhewn him the 
very contrary ? 


SECTION XI. 
Nero. 


T ſeemed geceſſary to take in the views of this 
and the ſucceeding Section, in order to lay 


before the reader the complete evidence of our 


author's extreme partiality, though he has been 
amply refuted in what relates to them in Dr. 
Watſon himſelf, and in the Appendix to his 
publication. I am unaviodably obliged, there- 
fore, in a few inſtances, to repeat what has been 
faid already (not I hope without ſome additional 
light) in the proſecution of a plan, which the 
patient and candid reader may by and by ob- 


« ſerve to open itſelf, in a manner eſſentially di- 


ſtinct from any thing that has hitherto been 
advanced on occaſion of our author's hiſtory. 


Hi: 
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His laſt chapter deſerves to be called An 
Apology for, the perſecutors of Chriſtianity. 
A reader of plain ſenſe cannot poſſibly put any 
other interpretation on all his lucubrations : 
The fact being neither more nor leſs than this, 
that for three hundred years an innocent ſet of 
men were expoſed to a variety of ill treatment, 
even to death in its moſt tremendous forms, 
for no crime but the profeſſion of the religion 
of Jeſus; and Mr. Gibbon, tho' he profeſſes 

to be no apologiſt for perſecution, is perpe- 
tually exculpating, extenuating, ſoftening the 
conduct of the perſecutors. One cannot help 


applying here, 
Nos noſtraque lividus odit. Hog, 


The Pagan perſecutors had not found in him 
ſo warm an Apologiſt, had not the Chriſtians 
found in him a determined enemy. Clement * 
informs us, that St. Paul ſuffered martyrdom 
under the Roman princes; and Tertullian - 
appeals to the Roman records themſelves to 
prove that Nero firſt raged againſt the Chri- 
ſtians, and that Domitian followed his example; 
and though ſucceeding princes mitigated the 
ſeverity of their ſufferings from time to time, 

1 yet, 

* Taglvenoas t wilos nſeper, Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 

1 Apology, chap. v. 
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yet, ſurely, they continued more or leſs in a 
_ perſecuted tate till the days of Conſtantine. 
What can be ſaid for the perſecutors ? 


Nero is but another word for all that 1s exe- 
crable and infamous in human nature. Our 
author is not the firſt who has praiſed his con- 
duct. He has the honour of walking in the 
ſteps of Cardan. The ſame man, who main- 
tained that religion was cyen hurtful to human 
ſociety, wrote alſo an encomium on Nero! and 
the hiſtorian of the Roman empire, who labours 
to weaken all the evidences of Chriſtianity, 
and to blacken its brigheſt characters, attempts 
to throw ſome milder ſhades on the character 
of the ſame Nero! When men have once done 
violence to reaſon in refuſing her juſteſt evi- 
dences in religion, they wander free and diſſo- 
jute in the regions of paradox, and ſcorn to 
think even on indifferent ſubjects with the bulk 
of mankind. 

3 
He has been ſhewn from Suetonius that there 
was nothing in that generoſity of Nero towards 
thoſe who had been diſtreſſed by the fire of 
Rome; that having thrown open the imperial 
gardens to the diſtreſſed multitude, he“ would 
not ſuffer the owners to touch what the flames 


had 


6 


had ſpared, and converted all to his own uſe.” 
Moſt generous Emperor! „It is evident that 
the effects, as well as the cauſe of Nero's perſe- 
cution, were confined to the walls of Rome.” 
He cannot then get over the ſtubborn fact, 

that N ero, with all his prudence and humanity, 
did falſly charge the Chriſtians with the burn- 
ing of Rome, and perſecute them in the moſt 
horrible manner on the account. All that can 
be done, 1s to leſſen in our eyes the odium of 
the perſecution as much as poſſible. It extend- 
ed not beyond the walls of Rome. Where is 
the evidence of this? The hatred of the Jews 
and Pagans was ſo ſtrong againſt the Chriſtians 
in every place, that we may be aſſured, on 
hearing of the Emperor's example, they would 
commence a grievous perſecution through the 
empire, the effects of which nothing but a po- 
ſitive edict to the contrary could control. We 
may conclude, therefore, from the nature of 
things, that the perſecution was not confined 
within the walls of Rome. 


But our author is in pain for Tacitus as well 
as for Nero. From him we have at once the 
molt deciſive evidence of Nero's cruelty to the 
Chriſtians, of their innocence with reſpect to 

the crime of which he accuſed them, and of 
his 
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his own prepoſſeſſion and bigotry in condema- 
ing the Chriſtians in the groſs, on vulgar re- 
ports and prejudices. Tacitus muſt not remain 
under the aſperſion of a raſh and credulous 
cenſor. It muſt not be ſaid, that Tacitus 
loads the innocent Chriſtians with the horrid 
and flagitious crimes, of which all in our days, 
even the moſt determined Infidels, believe them 
to have been innocent. What, but a weak 
partiality for Tacitus and for Paganiſm, could 
have induced our author to imagine, that they 
might be the Galilæans, and not the Chriſtians, 
who were the objects of Nero's perſecution ? 
Theſe were a Jewiſh party who refuſed to ſub- 
mit to a taxation from the Roman Emperor, 
and were indeed men of the moſt flagitious 
characters: But except the mere names, they 
were ſo totally diſtinct from Chriſtians, that it 
muſt be a mere imagination indeed, to ſuppoſe 
either that Nero, or that Tacitus, or that any 
one elſe could ever confound one with the 


other, 


SECTION 
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SECTION XII. 


Trajan. 


R. Giro obſerves“, © That Tertullian 
conſiders this (Trajan's) reſcript as a 
relaxation of the antient penal laws, quas Tra- 

janus ex parte ſruſtratus eſt; and yet Tertullian, 
in another part of his Apology, expoſes the 
inconſiſtency of prohibiting-inquiries, and en- 

Joining puniſhments.” The fact was this: 
Pliny delires the Emperor's directions how he 
ſhould proceed with reſpect to the Chriſtians ; 
and the ſum of the Emperor's anſwer is, That 
he ſhould prohibit all enquiry, and yet that he 
ſhould puniſh thoſe who were convicted of the 
crime of Chriſtianity on the poſitive evidence 
of an open accuſer. Can a more egregious in- 
conſiſtency be imagined ? Might not Tertullian 
well aſk, if they are innocent, why puniſh them 

at all? if guilty, why prohibit enquiry ? and 
yet, with ſufficient conſiſtency, Tertullian might 
urge even this inconſiſtent relaxation of the per- 
ſecution in his Apology againſt the perſecutors 
of his own time. 


Mr. Gibbon allows that Pliny gives, in his 
letter to the Emperor, © in ſome reſpects a fa- 


| vourable 
* Chap, xxvi. Note 38. 


( 8 ) 
vdurable account of the Chriſtians.” It is 
fitting that the Engliſh reader ſhould know 
what this account is which fo fully clears them 
of the flagitious crimes which were charged 
upon them by the Pagans, and fixes an inde- 
lible infamy on his own bigotry and cruelty in 
perſecuting the moſt upright and the moſt in- 


nocent of mankind. * They affirmed”, ſays 


he, (and he evidently acquieſces in the truth of 
the affirmation, without producing any thing 
that has the leaſt tendency to invalidate it) 
that this was the ſum of their fault, or error; 


that they uſed to meet on a ſtated day before 


„ day-light, and ſung together an hymn to 
* Chriſt as God; and that they ſacramentally 
bound themſelves not for the perpetration of 
any wickedneſs, but that they would abſtain 
e from theft, robbery, adultery, breach of 
fidelity, or denial of any depoſit ; which be- 
* ing done, it was their cuſtom to depart, and 
«© meet together again at a promiſcuous and 
% harmleſs meal.” * 


Theſe were the men againſt whom penal 
laws were enacted and enforced with more or 
leſs ſeverity, by virtuous as well as vicious 
Emperors ! Our author indeed takes ſome pains 
to 


* Epiltle xcyii, bock x. 


16 
to ſhew from the cicumſtances of Pliny's ig- 
norance, and deſire of the Emperor's direc- 
tions, that the Chriſtians were not then 
amenable to the Roman laws: But if this 
had been the caſe, why did he receive any in- 
formation againſt them at all? It is curious to 
hear our author declare himſelf unable to diſ- 
cover any bigotry in his language or pro- 
ceedings “. No! when he put two Deaconeſits 
to the torture, in order, as he ſays, to find 
out the truth, but found in their confeſſion 
only an exceſſive and bad ſuperſtition, Does 
not this ſhew bigotry, or exceſſive attachment 
to the religion of the ſtate, productive of the 
molt unreaſonable treatment of thoſe who ven- 
tured to diſſent from his religion ? And when 
he talks of their deſerving puniſhment on 


account of their obſtinacy, is not this bigotry ? — 


Or ſhall that be given up to the mercileſs 
rage of unreſerved cenſure in a Papiſt, which, 
in a Pagan, muſt paſs for an humane incon- 
ſiſtency, or even the evidence of a moderate 
and candid temper ? 


Calvin burnt Servetus as an obſtinate He- 
reticx. Some thoughts have already occurred 
to me, tending, not to juſtify, but to exte- 

L nuate 


* Chap, xvi, 26. 
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nuate his guilt. Bur I ſuppreſs them. De: 
teſted be the ſpirit of perſecution, though 
found in Calvin: Deteſted be murder and 
adultery, though found in the man after God's 
own heart! It is not worth while to trouble 


the reader with our author's palliatives of the 
Pagan ſpirit of perſecution. No wickedneſs 


ever exiſted, but an ingenious man might give 


it ſome plauſible colour; and if ſufficient evi- 
dence has been given, that Mr. Gibbon deſerves 
the character of a partial writer altogether in 
whatever relates to the Chriſtians, I have gained 


my point: Its importance may appear in the 


latter part of this work. Should he deny the 
charge, I ſhall willingly retract it on this con- 


dition, that after reading the account of Calvin's 


behaviour in the affair of Servetus, he will de- 
clare himſelf unable to diſcover any bigotry in 
his language or proceedings. I ſhall then con- 
clude, that he is not influenced by the ſpirit of 
prejudice, but by ſome whimſical train of 
thought, which 1s no uncommon attendant of 


ſuperior genius. 


| SECTION 


This. 


SECTION XIV. 


Dye Martyrs and the Perſecutors. 


Conſiderable degree of ingenuity has been 
A employed by our author to leſſen the 
number of thoſe, and the infamy of theſe *. 
It anſwers much the purpoſe of the enemies of 
Chriſt to deal in arguments of this nature. An 
apology for the perſecutors tends indirectly at 
leaſt to depreciate the character of the Chri- 
ſtians; and if men can perſuade themſelves, 
that the ſufferings of the latter were not 2 
ordinary, they will be little affected with the 
argument drawn from this conſideration in ſup- 
port of thoſe præternatural aids, which at once 
inſpire the ſufferers with patience and charity, 
and indicate the divine nature of the Goſpel, 
It will be proper firſt to obviate Mr. Gibbon'; 
objections, and then to produce the direct evi. 
dence of antiquity. 


1. He has great objections to the integrity of 
Euſebius. He refers us to two paſſages, 1. viii, 
c. 2. & de Martyr. Paleſt. c. 12. in which © he 
* has related whatever might redound to the 
glory, and has ſuppreſſed all that could tend 

9 «to. 

* See the four laſt pages of the hiſtory, with notes, 
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© to the diſgrace of religion.” An heavy 
charge! But let the Engliſh reader hear him 
ſpeak for himſelf. Speaking of Chriſtian Bi- 
: ſhops, he ſays, © It is improper for us to record 
« their mutual diſſenſions and follies before the 
« perſecution: We ſhall, therefore, relate no 
« more concerning them, than what may ſuf- 
* fice to Juſtify the divine vengeance. But 
« what happened in relation to the Biſhops of 
« the Churches; the ambitious deſires of many; 
the raſh aad illegal ordinations, and the 
« ſchiſms even among the confeſſors them- 
4 ſelves; the ſucceſſive innovations introduced, 
* even in the midſt of the calamities cauſed by 
<« the perſecutions, and the accumulated mil- 
&« chiefs conſequent on theſe things; all this l 
think proper to omit, the relation being, in 
e my judgment, inconvenient, and which I al- 
together diſlike, and am determined to avoid. 
] ſuppoſe it to ſuit beſt with the deſign of an 
* hiftory concerning the Martyrs, to ſpeak, 
e write, and inſti] into Chriſtian cars, whatever 
is of importance to, and commendable in 
| our religion, and thoſe paſſages which are 
| « yirtuous and praiſe-worthy.” | | 
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laws of hiſtory are violated by this procedure. 
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Has not every hiſtorian a right to chuſe his 
ſubject? If Euſebius chuſes to write only on 
that part of Chriſtian hiſtory which reſpects 
their ſufferings from the Pagans, and to omit 
that part which reſpects their internal diviſions, 
is he partial on this account? Would any man 
ſuſpect Mr. Gibbon to be an enemy to the 
proſperity and grandeur of the Roman Empire, 
becauſe he has choſen to give an hiſtory only 
of its Decline? Had he inſinuated indeed in 
any part of his work, that the Roman Empire 
never was in ſuch a ſtate of proſperity and gran- 
deur as 1s generally believed, room might be 
given to ſuſpect him of ſo abſurd and malignant 
an intention : But his frank confeſſion and de- 
ſcription of it in the beginning of this work, 

precludes ſuch an idea. Let him only meaſure 
Euſebius with the ſame line of equity with 
which he would chuſe to be meaſured himſelf. 

Euſebius tells us, that he thinks it more profit- 
able to dwell on what may properly be called 
the external, rather than the internal hiſtory of 
the Church, | 5 


It muſt be confeſſed, the former tends more 
to its glory than the latter. But does he deny 
any of thoſe circumſtances which diſgrace the 
Church? Is not the ſhort deſcription which has 


been 
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been quoted from him a frank confeſſion of 
them? Has not tlie enemy of Chriſtianity from 
thence an opportunity of ſecing the vices of 
profeſſors in the ſtrongeſt light, tho? its friends 
know how to ſeparate theſe vices from the 
cauſe of God itſelf ? One circumſtance only is 
neceſſary to be cleared up. If the internal di- 
viſions of the Church produced any civil con- 
vulſions or ſeditions, the relation of them might 
tend to apologize for the perſecutors. This 
may be imagined indeed; but the loyalty of 
the Chriſtians is an unqueſtionable fact: Du- 
ring the firſt three hundred years no civil revo- 
lution ever owed its riſe to Chriſtian agency; 
and therefore no ſuch uſe can be made of 
Euſebius's filence, | | 


This great objection againſt Euſebius's cre- 
dibility being removed, there remain no ſuſpi- 
cious circumſtances that affect his character 
of hiſtorical veracity. His relations are mi- 
nute and circumſtantial ; opportunities of de- 
tection are every where afforded. It had been 
as eaſy in effect for the Pagans to expoſe his 


falſehoods, if any material ones had been com- 


mitted, as it would be for Papiſts to expoſe 
the falſehoods of Proteſtant Hiſtorians con- 
cerning Mary's perſecution in England. Ju- 
| | lian, 


9 


lian, Libanius, and many others wanted not 
malevolence to do it; but antiquity is ſilent 
on the ſubject. And Mr. Gibbon expects too 
much from the credulity of his readers, that 
the narrative of the parent of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory muſt be condemned by wholeſale on 
his ipſe dixit, though every candid reader will 
allow ſome errors. His perſonal character is 
a diſtinct conſideration, No one imagines 
the authenticity of the hiſtory of Henry the 
Seventh to be at all connected with the vena- 
lity of its noble author, Admitting Euſebius's 
virtue to have been none of the pureſt, his 1:- 
terary abilities are very reſpectable; nor did 
he want competent means of information ; and 
it is inconceivable that, at this diſtance of 
time, his total want of hiſtorical veracity ſhould 
be firſt diſcovered. 


The reader, it is hoped, will now ſee reaſon 
to believe the accounts of various tortures de- 
ſcribed by Euſebius to be far from being deſti- 
rute of truth. They form indeed a ghaſtly 
ſpectacle, to the eternal diſgrace of the perſe- 
cutors. But Mr. Gibbon, ſtill jealous of their 
honour, is willing to imagine, that if any ex- 
cruciating tortures were inflicted, it was for 


want of prudence, or perhaps of decency in 
2 the 
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the Martyrs. He ſupports this imagination 
by the ſtory of CEdeſius, who, Euſebius tells 
us, (and Euſebius's authority is here at leaſt 
not diſputed) ſtruck the Judge, and reviled 
him with much abuſe. He does not tell us 
from the ſame writer. that the Judge had deli. 
vered women, moſt eminent for their chaſtity, 
to panders *, that they might be defiled with 
all forts of obſcenity. The provocation was 
extreme ; yet it by no means juſtified the Mar- 
tyr's conduct. The arms of Chriitianity are 
not carnal, Mr. Gibbon's candour, however, 
would have made ſome allowances for ſuch a 
conduct in a Pagan, perhaps have juſtified it; 
but CEdeſius was a Chriſtian. And in general 
the meekneſs of Chriſtianity was ſo ſtrongly 
exemplified in the conduct of the martyrs, that 
this remark of the author can prove little elſe 
but his own malignity. 


& The confeſſors, who were condemned to 
«< work in the mines, were permitted, by the 
e humanity or the negligence of their keepers, 
to build chapels, and freely to profeſs their 
religion.“ Hence he would infer, that“ the 


general treatment of the Chriſtians, who had 


< been apprehended by the officers of juſtice, 
cc Was. 


* Fuſeb, Martyrs of Paleſt. c. v. 
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« was leſs intolerable than it is uſually imagined 
„ to have becn.” The ſtory in Euſcbius is 
this“: The perſecution had raged ſeven years; 
it was now in the eighth year gradually abating. 
A number of confeſſors in the braſs-mines of 
Paleſtine took the opportunity of erecting build- 
ings for the purpoſe of worſhip : But the go- 
vernor of the province making a journey thi- 
ther, and being informed of their way of living 
in that place, envied them this ſmall ceſſation 
of their miſeries, and acquainted the Emperor 
of the circumſtance. Afterwards the governor 
of the mines came thither, and (too impatient 
it ſeems to wait for the arrival of the imperial 
orders) diſperſed a number of the confeſſors in 
various places, and gave orders that they ſhould 
be wearied out with various ſorts of laborious 
employments ; ſelecting four of them for mar- 
tyrdom, who were accordingly burnt alive. I 
believe I may now leave this matter to the 
reader's reflections; may not I add, to the 
conſcience of Mr. Gibbon himſelf ? 


From the pains which the Biſhops were 
obliged to take in checking and cenſuring the 
forward zeal of the Chriſtians, © who volun- 
tarily threw themſelves into the hands of the 

2 magi- 


* Martyrs of Paleſtine, c. xiii. 
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magiſtrates,” our author would alſo infer, that 


their ſufferings were not extremely violent. 
But the learned reader, who has paid any at- 


tention to Cyprian's Letters, will ſee the affair 


in a very different light. That prudent and 
magnanimous prelate had much occaſion to re- 
buke the precipitation and raſh zeal of his 
people; their ſufferings were great notwith- 
ſtanding; and to ſome, perhaps to many tem- 
pers, a quiet ſubmiſſion to good diſcipline and 


a prudent ſobriety of conduct, is more difficult 


than all the zeal and fortitude of martyrdom. 


T ſhould imagine from our author's good 
ſenſe, which ſeems never to fail him but on 
ſubjects connected with religion, that on ſecond 
thoughts he will not find himſelf inclined to 
lay much weight on his calculation of the 
number of martyrs during that moſt violent 
perſecution of ten years. After acquainting 
us from Euſebius, that Paleſtine furniſhed only 
ninety-two of theſe martyrs, he ſays, © Pale- 
{tine may be conſidered as the ſixteenth part of 
the Eaſtern Empire; it is reaſonable to believe, 
that the country which had given birth to 
Chriſtianity, produced at leaſt the ſixteenth 
part of the martyrs, who ſuffered death within 


the dominions of Galerius and Maximin; the 


whole 
7 4 


16 
whole might conſequently amount to about 
fifteen hundred. Allotting the ſame proportion 
to the provinces of Italy, Africa, and perhaps 
Spain, where, at the end of two or three years, 
the rigour of the penal laws was either ſuſpend- 
ed or aboliſhed, the multitude of Chriſtians in 
the Roman empire, on whom capital puniſh- 
ment was inflicted by a judicial ſentence, will 
be reduced to ſomewhat leſs than two thouſand 


perſons,” 


What will obviouſly overturn this wholz 
calculation, 1s the anomalous nature of all 
perſecutions. Would any man, who choſe to 
calculate the conſumption of martyrs in Eng- 
land in Mary's days, fix on the Biſhoprick of 
Durham as a ſtandard, where the humane 
Tonſtal contributed little or nothing to the 
carnage? L grant the Biſhoprick of London, 
where Bonner exerciſed the moſt ſavage cruel- 
ties, would be as improper a ſtandard on the 
other ſide. What is to be done in this cale ? 
Were Mr. Gibbon as diſpaſſionate. in this 
caſe as the great Newton was in his chro- 
nological calculations“, he would have at- 

M2 tempted 


* See Sir I. Newton's Chronology of antient kingdoms ; an 
admirable ſyltem of reaſoning, which evinces a cordial belief 
of Revealed Religion, as divinely inſpired, to be very conſiſtent 
vith the exerciſe of the ſoundelt judgment, 
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tempted a medium as a ſtandard. The ſame 


Euſebius tells us, that in Thebais in Egypt, 


from ten to a hundred perſons had frequently 
ſuffered martyrdem in one day. Our author 
roundly denies the truth of all this. But he 
who founds his whole calculation on his. vera- 
City in one caſe, ought to have better reaſons 
than the trifling criticiſms which he adduces 
for rejecting it in the other: I ſhall take it for 
granted then, that Euſebius deſerves in effect 
equal credit in both inſtances, eſpecially as he 
declares himſelf to have reſided in both ſcenes. 


If I have not been able to afford ſufficient 


data for a uit calculation, enough has, perhaps, 


been ſaid to demonſtrate, how erroneous is that 
of our author. After ali, the theatre of The- 
bais, amazingly bloody as it was, was perhaps 
exceeded by that of Milan, Iilyricum, and Ni- 


comedia. It is extremely probable that the 


reſidence of the Tyrants would always diſtin- 
2uith itſelf in carnage. And the reader, who 


is verſed in this part of Roman hiſtory, need 


not be told that Milan was the reſidence of 
the ferocious Maximian, that Galerius re- 
ſided in Iilyricum, and that the polite, but un- 
feeling Diocleſian, and the ſavage Maximin, 
reſided at Nicomedia. 


2. The 
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2. The reader of plain ſenſe, who is not 
critically acquainted with hiſtorical events, 
will, perhaps, deſire to ſee the poſitive and 
direct evidence of the prodigious number of 
the ſufferers reduced to ſome order. This 
may eaſily be done, though to eſtabliſh any 
thing like a preciſe calculation of their num- 
bers ſeems impoſſible. 


And fas eſt et ab hoſte doceri. In the cloſe of 
his hiſtory our author obſeryes from Grotius, 
that in the Netherlands alone more than a 
hundred thouſand of the ſubjects of Charles V. 
(of Philip II. he ſhould rather have ſaid) ſuf- 
fered by the hands of the executioner. Fra. 
Paolo reduces them to half the ſum. Ad- 
mitting them to have been at a medium ſe- 
venty-five thouſand, or, even what will be an 
exceſs of candour, admitting the calculation 
of the Papiſt, and ſetting aſide that of the Pro- 
teſtant, one may aſk, is it at all credible, 
that the number of Martyrs in Diocleſian's 
perſecution ſhould have been no more than 
two thouſand perſons, ſince the rage of per- 
ſecution was as vehement in one caſe as in the 
other? I am aware, that additional political 
cauſes operated in the caſe of the Belgic Mar- 
tyrs : But with all due allowance for this, a 

| ſingle 
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fingle province cannot be conceived to have 


produced ſo many more Martyrs than the 
whoie Roman empire. 


But though Diocleſian's perſecution is al- 
lowed to have been the ſevereſt, yet from 
Nero to Conitantine there was a ſucceſſion of 
perſecutions more or leſs ſanguinary, but on 
the whole amazingly profuſe in blood. | 
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Cyriac of Ancona“ was the firſt antiquary 
of eminence in Europe, and his collections 
of inſcriptions are of the higheſt authenticity, 
This is one which he collected in Spain: 
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* To Nero Claudius Cæſar Auguſtus Pont. 
% Max, For having cleared the province of 
“ robhers, and thoſe who taught mankind a 
* new ſuperſtition.” 


| 
| 
1 


a. 


8 3 
rr 


One can ſcarce help remarking, though it 
be totally foreign to our preſent purpoſe, that 
as the Maſter himſelf was treated, ſo are his 
Diſciples in this bad world. He was cruci- 
fied between two robbers, the ſcorn of men, 

and 


* See the authenticity of this inſcription ſolidly eſtabliſhed 
by Prof. Bullet, in his biſtory of the eftabliſhment of Chriſti- 
anity, I have made uſe of him in ſome other inſtances, 
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nnd they are coupled with robbers in the in- 


ſcription, which celebrates Nero's judicial 
ſeverities in Spain gut to return. 


It is obvious at firſt ſight, that the perſe- 
cution mult have been very bloody, fince the 
total extinction of the Chriſtian name was 
evidently aimed at. It would naturally be no 
leſs bloody in Italy, probably much more ſo : 
And there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that Spain, 
which muſt have very recently received Chri- 
ſtianity, would feel the weight of Nero's rage 
in a peculiar manner, Greece and Macedon, 


more antient and far more numerous ſemina- © 


ries of Chriſtianity, would probably feel its 
force ſtill more ſeverely, eſpecially as Nero 
himſelf travelled into Achaia after the com- 
mencement of it. On the whole, the number 
of Nero's Martyrs muſt have been conſiderable, 
and the raſhneſs of our author's aſſertion “*, 
that his perſecution was confined within the 
walls of Rome, appears with ſuperior evidence. 


Dio Caſſius aſſures us, that not only Do- 
mitian's relation, Flavius Clemens, but that 
many others were condemned for the crime of 
Atheiſm ani Jewiſh manners, by which he ug- 


doubted | 


© See Section xii. part i. 


= 
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doubtedly means Chriſtianity. Mr. Gibbon 
is pleaſed to give us an ambiguous alternative, 
& ſentences either of death or of confiſcation.” 
But Dio's words are, Axazge v —— 


He flew many others. 


The latter part of Pliny's famous letter to 
Trajan demonſtrates, that that emperor's per- 
ſecution was very extenſive, as any impartial 
reader may ſee for himſelf. And Tertullian's 
apology would betray a want of common 
ſenſe, if the perſecutions in his time were not 
amazingly ſevere. The very terms of reproach 
affixed to Chriſtians, which allude to the mode 
of their puniſhments, demonſtrate them to have 
been ſufferers even to a proverb. | 


Aurelius's ſpirit of perſecution our author 
himſclt allows to have been eminently ſtrong. 


No Prince favoured them more than Alex- 
ander Severus. Yet in his reign the famous 
Ulpian collected the edits of the Emperors 
againſt the Chriſtians, that the infliction of 
their puniſhments might be put under a me- 
thodical regulation. If they ſuffered under 
ſuch a Prince as Alexander, what muſt they 


have endured under the other Emperors ? 
Philip, 


4 

Philip, the Arabian, was as favourable to 
the Chriſtians as Alexander: Yet even in his 
time they ſuffered extremely at Alexandria. 
Whence it is evident that they were never to- 
tally exempt from perſecution for the three 
firit centuries; and that thoſe eras of perſe- 
cution, which are marke! in eccleſiaſtical 
hiitory, were only ſo in a more eminent man- 
ner. Decius ſucceeded Philip, That his per- 
ſecution was extreme, and attended with va- 
ricty of tortures, is too notorious to need any 
_ elaborate confirmation. The ſame obſervation 
may be made of Valerian's perſecution, 


At Nicomedia, in the beginning of the laſt 
and the ſevereſt pertecution, © the worſhippers 
« of God were deſtroyed by heaps, by ſword 
* and by fire. A great company being bound 
in boats were caſt into the fea*.” And a 
little after, the fame writer ſays, * the multi- 
« tudes of Martyrs in every province cannot 
* be numbered, eſpecially in Africa, Mauri- 
„ tania, Thebais, and Egypt.“ And ſpeak- 
ing of the Chriſtians at Tyre, firſt expoſec! to 
wild beaſts, and afterwards diſpatched with 
the ſword, he ſays, with a particular reference 

9 to 


* Fuf, b. vi. c. 41. Idem, b. yu C. vi. 
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to the firſt of theſe ſcenes, © we ourſelves were 
preſent at theſe things *.“ 


However diſagreeable to humanity it is to 
dwell on ſuch ſcenes of horror; yet, as our 
author has ridiculed the deſcriptions of Chri- 
ſtian martyrdom, evidenily with a view of re- 
preſenting them as fabulous and romantic, and 
of leſſening the prejudice of our minds againſt 
Pagans +, the intereſt of truth ſeems to require 


that a ſmall ſpecimen ſhould be laid before the 


reader. Euſebius has tranſcribed the account 
of Phileas the martyr, concerning what hap- 
pened at Alexandria in his time. It is eaſy to 
imagine objections againſt its credibility. But 
had Mr. Gibbon allowed his fancy the ſame 
range of incredulity in civil, as he has done in 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, he had ſoon exhauſted his 
materials of Roman ſtory f. Free leave was 
given to any one to injure them; ſome beat 
e them with clubs, others with rods; ſome 
„ ſcourged them with thongs of leather, others 
„ with ropes; ſome having their hands behind 


„them, were hung about a wooden engine, 


« and 
* Euſeb. b. viii. c. Vii. | 


+ The claſſical reader may perhaps diſcern a ſimilar artiſice 
of Julius Cæſar, in his famous ſpcech in Sallult's Catiligaian 
war. 


1 Book vii. c. 10. 
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and every limb of their bodies was diſtended 
by certain machines. The torturers rent 
ce their whole bodies with iron nails, which 
« were applied to their bellies, their legs, and 
their checks. —Others were bound to pillars, 
te face to face, their feet being raiſed above the 
“ground, that their bonds, being diſtended by 
* the weight of their bodies, might be the cloſer 
«© drawn together; and this they endured al. 
e moſt a whole day without intermiſſion. 
% No care, ſays the Governor, ought to be 
& taken of theſe Chriſtians ; let all treat them 
* as unworthy the name of men *. Some, af- 
< ter they had been ſcourged, lay in the ſtocks, 
e both their feet being ſtretched to the fourth 
„ hole; ſo that they were obliged to lie with 
ce their bellies upward, unable to itand becauſe 
e of the wounds cauſed by the ſtripes. | 
Some expired under their tortures. Others 
« ſhut up in priſon, ended their lives not long 
« after. Others having been recovered by 
* methods taken to heal them, and being re- 
% duced to the alternative of ſacrificing or dy- 
ing, chearfully preferred the latter.” This, 
ſays Euſebius, is the relation of Phileas the 
Martyr, a little before his death, 

N Elſe- 


* We are made as the filth of the world, and are the off- 
ſcouring of all things, 1 Cor. iv. 13. | 
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Elſewhere he tells of ſomeF in Meſopotamia 
hung by the teet with their heads downward 
over a flow fire; of others at Antioch broiled 
on gridirons not to death, but with a view of 
prolonging their torments. In Pontus ſome 
had ſharp reeds thruſt up the fingers of both 
hands from their nails ; others had melted lead 
poured down their backs; others underwent 
an ingenuity oi obſcene torture, the relation of 
which decency forbids. Wearied at length, 
and diſcouraged wich the firmneſs of the Chri- 
ſtians, the perſecutors contented themſelves 
with pi\ucking out their right eyes, and ſearing 
their left legs with hot irons, and then con- 
demning them to the mines. 


The humane reader has heard perhaps ſuffi- 
cient: The ſubject admits of no elegance, no 
ornament, no picaſing colours; but it is fit- 
ting that the reader, who is leſs verſed in this 
part of hiſtory, ſhould ſce tor what tort of men 
our author has made ſo anxious an apology : 
But they were Pagans, and the puor ſufferers 
were Chriſtians! The lau day will do juſtice 


to all characters ! 


The infernal cruelty of Maximin is allowed, 
and with his ſavage deeds the periccution cloſed, 
+ Book viii. c. 12. But 
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But it ought not to be orgotten, that the per- 
ſecution was renewed in the Eaſt by Licinius; 


and therefore ceaſed not properly till Conſtan- 
tine became ſole maſter of the empire. 


The reader has perhaps been beforchand 
with me in obſerving, that to confine the ac- 
count of martyrs to thoſe who died by judicial 
proceſs, is a very erroneous method. When it 
is conſidered that Chriſtians were denied the 
protection of the law, and that the firſt object 
of the perſecutors was not their death, but 
their return to idolatry; it will be evident, 
that in tumults, exile, poverty, torture, and 
various other methods, immenſe numbers mult 
have loſt their lives, perhaps far, very far more 
than of thoſe who d ed in form by the hand of 
the executioner. Abundant teſtimony from 
Euſebius miaht be given, were there occaſion 
for it; but Mr. Gibbon, in his calculation, is 
filent upon this. p 


I have now only two teſtimonies to produce, 
which alone will prove all that an impartial 


CEN 
1. Two pillars in Spain have theſe inſcrip- 


tions: 5 
&« Diocleſian 


* See Prof. Bullet, p. 67, (3, 69. 


reader would deſire. * 
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Diocleſian Jovian, Maximian Hercules, 
for having extended the Roman Empire in 
** the Eaſt and Weſt, and for having extin- 
* guiſhed the name of Chriſtians, who brought 
ce the Republic to ruin.” | 


- 


« Diocleſian Cæſar Auguſtus, for having 
te adopted Galerius in the Eaſt; for having 
ce every where aboliſhed the ſuperſtition of 
« Ckriſt; for having extended the worſhip of 


e the gods.“ 


Agceeable to this, a medal of Diocleſian ſtill 
remaining boaſts, that he had aboliſhed the 
name of Chriſtians, nomine Chriſtianorum deleto. 


Let any man judge from theſe-arrogant pre- 
tenſions, how cruel were the perſecutors, how 
bloody, beyond deſcription bloody, the perſe- 
cution mult have been ! 


2. Libanius, a famous Pagan ſophiſt, com- 
mends Julian the Apoſtate, becauſe he did not 
follow the crucl methods of his predeceſſors. 
The plucking out of eyes, and rivers of blood, 
with ſtrange kind of torments, he who mult 
certainly know, he too who in his heart was 
as inimical to the Goſpel as our author, con- 


feſſes to have been the appendages of the per- 
ſecutions 


(E 
ſecutions preceding his own times. Was ever 


ſceptical deriſion more indiſcreetly employed 
than by Mr. Gibbon on this ſubject? 


The deaths of the perſecutors muſt detain 
us a few moments. If any ſtill delight, ſays 
Mr. Gibbon, in recording the wonderful deaths 
of the perſecutors, I would recommend to their 
peruſal an admirable paſſage of Grotius con- 
cerning the laſt illneſs of Philip II. of Spain.” 


Grotius's hiſtory is not acceſſible to the ge- 
nerality of readers; and as our author has not 
favoured us with the paſſage, I muſt be content 
to remain deprived of the inſtruction which it 
is calculated to convey; and making uſe of 
the beſt lights I have, I ſhall Jay before the 
reader the account of the deaths of two of the 
moſt terocious of the perſecutors, and compare 
them with ſome other ſimilar hiſtorical events; 
and then make a remark or two which may 
ſeem to ariſe out of the ſubject. 


The death of Galerius, whoſe contribution 
to the ſum of martryrs was eminently liberal, 
is thus deſcribed by Euſebius ® : “An impoſt- 

; | hume 

* Book viii. c. 16. I might have added La&:ntius's teſti- 
mony alſo ; but have ſtudiouſly avoided any quotations from 
this author, becauſe his political views of his own times ſeem 
liable to exception, and becauſe Euſcbius's ampie 2ccount need: 
no help from is abridgment. 
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hume ſuddenly ſeized him about the midſt of 
his privy parts (vc. T% ε Twv &Toppnluy, COM 
ſumptts genitalibus defecit, ſays Victor) after that 
an ulcer in the fundament (exo & Babs.) ; theſe 
diſeaſes conjointly corroded his bowels, whence 
iſſued an incredible number of worms, and a 


molt noiſome itench : Being immenſely corpu- 


lent; his fleſh now in a ſtate of putrefaction, 
was an horrid ſpectacle to thoſe who came near 
him. Some of his phylicians Joſt their lives 
by the ſtench ; others, becauſe they could ad- 
minſter no remedy, were cruelly put to death. 
Some degree of humiliation was at length ex- 
torted from him; he put a ſtop to the perſecu- 
tion, and ſoon after died.” 


Maximin had equalled, if not exceeded him 
in cruelty ; and his death was diſtinguiſhed by 
ſignatures no leſs tremendous, * 


0 Being ſuddenly ſtruck from heaven with 
<« the ſcvereſt pains, he fell on the ground, and 
&« periſhed through hunger His fleſh being 
<« melted away by an inviſible fire, he was re- 
e duced to a mere keleton; he was ſcurched 
« to the very marrow of his bones; his eyes 
« ſtarted out of his head. At laſt acknow- 

&« ledging 


* Euſebius, b. ix, c. 10. 
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 ledging the juſtice of his ſufferings, on ac- 
* count of his contempt of Chriſt, he gave up 
e the ghoſt.” 


Scenes not unlike theſe the reader may meet 
with in the hiſtory of the Maccabees in the 
Apocrypha. Antiochus Epiphanes was as in- 
geniouſly cruel in perſecuting the Church of 
the Old Teſtament, as theſe men were in per- 
{ecuting that of the New; and he died in ago- 
nies of torture, perhaps no leſs extraordinary. 


Let the grave Joſephus be heard, deſcribing the 
death of him whom flattery has [tiled the Great, 
I mean the firſt Herod, who perſecuted the di- 
vine Saviour in his infancy, and maſſacred the 
infants at Bethlehem on his account. The 
* King's ſickneſs ſpread over his body, and 
his pains were dreadful; he had a ſtrong 
** ague; an intolerable itch over his body; a 
daily colick ; his feet ſwelled, as though he 
had a dropſy; his privy members were putri- 
* fied; worms bred in the putrified parts; he 
had a grievous aſthma; his whole body was 
% convulled; he would have killed himſelf, 
but was prevented.” In theſe complicated 
fortures died this ſanguinary tyrant, 


* Q The 
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The twelfth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apoſtles gives us an account of the extraordi- 


nary death of another Herod, a cruel perſecutor 


of the Chriſtians. The reader may find in 
Joſephus an account of his death extremely 
ſimilar; it belonged to divine inſpiration to 


add, The Angel of the Lord ſmote him.” 


Modern times have not ſeen a more cruel 
perſecutor of the Goſpel than Philip II. of 
Spain. But mark his end: For two-and- 
et twenty days together there was a flux of 
blood from all the veſſels of his body; and 
ce a little before his death, impoſthumes that 
« broke in his breaſt, from which there con- 
<* tinually iſſued ſo great a ſwarm of vermin, 
that all the care of his attendants could not 
« deſtroy them.” * N AE 


The emotions of that awful principle Con- 
ſcience, would, I believe, in every man, whom 
proud reaſonings have not perverted, naturally 
point out, this is the finger of Ged. Juſtly are 
they tormented, who delighted to torment the 
innocent. It ſeems an high offence againſt na- 
tural religion as well as revealed, not to fee, and 
confeſs, and adore the Divine interpoſition in 


theſe 


* Sully's Memoirs, vol. it, b. x. p. 251. 


"of 


( 
theſe things. Neither is there a more natural 
notion of God Almighty than this, that he 
peculiarly delights to avenge the cauſe of the 
needy and the miſerable againſt the oppreſſion 
of the proud and the mighty. It is what one 
eminently expects from the Sovereign of the 
earth; and the Scriptures every where abun- ; 
dantly confirm this idea. 


Modern Sceptics pay then no great compli- 


ment to their own wiſdom, in treating with '; 


contempt theſe ſentiments, from which no bar- 
barous age was ever totally exempt. Great 
caution, it muſt be allowed, oughr ever to be 
uſed in applying them to particular caſes ; but 
not ſuch a caution as excludes all piety, and 
leads us into mere Epicureaniſm. 


Our author, in perfect conſiſtence with him- 
ſelf, ſtill deals ſoftly with Galerius, pities his 
ſufferings, and blames the Chriſtians for in- 
ſulting him. But where is his pity for the 
poor. ſuffering Chriſtians ? 


Indeed humanity will commiſerate the diſ- 
treſſed, whether deſervediy ſo or not. But in 
the firſt caſe, pity is mixed with indignation at 


their crimes, and an approbation of the juſtice 
902 which 


— 
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which inflicts the ſufferings: In the latter it 
is a ſimple emotion of the mind, and indulges 
jtſelf without mixture. This diſtinction is 
juſtly applicable to the caſe before us; and it 
needs no great diſcernment to know what eſti- 
mate ought to be formed of Mr. Gibbon's 
compaſſion for Galerius, ſince it would raiſe 
itſelf on the ruin of all piety. 


Thus have l, in various inſtances, examined 
the impartiality of our author in every thing 
relating to Chriſtianity. And it is only in 
reference to that moſt important object, that I 
would hold him out as the very contraſt of his 
favourite Tacitus, at leaſt of what he profeſſes 
to be in the beginning of his annals, ine ira 
& ſtudio, quorum cauſas procul habeo. 


PART 


3 


E 
Evangelical Truth. 


HE ſearch of truth has ever been looked 
Lon as the beſt employment of the hu- 
man mind; it is that which philoſophy has 
ever made her object real or pretended ; and 
though the various ſyſtems, which have pre- 
vailed in the world, have, for the moſt part, 
lived only to ſucceed one another, yet truth 
was what each profeſſed to inveſtigate and 
revere. 


But as all truths are not equally uſeful or 
neceſſary, the limited powers of man, during 
the ſhort ſpace of his exiſtence on earth, ought 
certainly to be moſt employed on thoſe which 
are moſt valuable. His ſphere is narrow and 
confined ; it is then one of the moſt momen- 
tous points of wiſdom, for him to know how 
to move. in it with the greateſt advantage to 
others and to himſelf: An exceſſive purſuit of 
trifling knowledge, though attended with the 
acquiſition of real truth, being, perhaps, even- 
tually as hurtful to himſelf, as lazy apathy, 
or the walk of error. | 
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Thoſe truths which relate to the knowledge 
and worſhip of God, and the way of ſecuring 
his favour, muſt be more important than any 
other, in the ſame proportion as the ſubſtance * 
is more valuable than the ſhadow, as eternity 
is of more conſequence than time. 


Theſe truths are contained in the Bible; and 
therefore the ſtudy of this book is more uſeful 
than of all other books and ſciences put to- 
gether. But here again, the idea of utility 
muſt modify the whole ; If the great end of 
this book be not kept in view, a ſtudent may 
be as inſignificantly employed in it, as many 
laborious pedants have been in ſettling the va- 
rious readings of the ancient claſſics. All who 
have any idea of the genius of Chriſtianity, 
will allow me to call whatever relates to the 
knowledge and worſhip of God, and the way 
of ſecuring his favour, by the name of Evax- 
GELICAL TRUTH. There are many truths of 
the Scripture, of which we may be ſafely ig- 
norant ; though the ſtudy of theſe alſo has its 
advantages, and deſerves commendation, pro- 
vided that the main end be kept in view, and 

| no 


* Proverbs viii. 21. That I may cauſe theſe that love me to 
#nherit ſulſtance. As if every thing in compariſon of divine 
wiſdom was, as indeed it is, a mere ſhadow. | 
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no injury thence be derived either to our un- 
derſtanding of, or regard for, the moſt uſeful 
and neceſſary truths, | 


And here occurs one of the moſt ſpecious 
object ions, which, in this age of ſcepticiſm and 
affected moderation in religion, you hear from 
every quarter. What is truth? © The Bi- 
„gots of various parties and denominations 
* are all perſuaded that they are in poſſeſſion 
* of her, though they have no more charity 
“ for one another than they have for avowed 
„ Infidels. All profeſs to believe the Goſpel, 
„ but what the Goſpel is they cannot agree 
* among themſelves. How happens it that 
*© theſe Evangelical Truths are not expreſſed 
* in Scripture with more preciſion, and ſo 
e guarded againſt the poſſibility of a miſtake, 
<* that we ſhould not ſee ſo many diverſe opi- 
“ nions concerning them: All pretended to 
ebe drawn from the Bible, all patroniſed by 
e ſome party or other? Amidit ſuch endleſs 
« ambiguities, how can the Scripture be a ſuf- 
« ficient criterion of truth to an honeſt en- 
* quirer?“ 


Perhaps this whole objection is more than 


half anfwered by this plain direction, © be 
| ſerious.” 
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ſerious.” Simple as ſuch an anſwer may ſeem, 
it is what our Lord gave to the Jews on a 
ſimilar occaſion *. For ſafely may it be affirm- 
ed, that if men who are moved by ſuch ob- 
jections had ever feriouſly inveſtigated the 
truth for themfelves with a deſire to be ſer 
right in their moſt important concerns, they 
would have foon ſeen the weakneſs of them, 
that they reſult from the deepeſt ignorance of 
Scripture, and the moſt careleſs gaiety of heart. 
A tolerable inſight into the genius of Chri- 
ſtianity will enable a man to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween her vital parts and all circumſtantials, 
The former are few, ſimple, and palpably, 
nay, invincibly evident to thoſe who make 
uſe of the kght and mode of inſtruction pecu- 
liarly belonging to it: The latter may be very 
numerous, and a fruitful human imagination 
may multiply them without end. But while 
ſuperficial or ſceptical profeſſors of Chriſtianity 
ſmile over the diverſity of opinions which pre- 
vails with reſpect to theſe, ſerious perſons 
know that .this no more aſfttts the ſymmetry 
of the whole ſyſtem, than their inability to 
count the ſpots of the ſun prevents their ſeeing 
of his light, or their being warmed with his 
beams. I ſay, ſerious perſons : For it is hardly 

| 10 


John vii. 17. 


4 

to be expected that any but thoſe whoſe paſ- 
ſions are intereſted in the truths of Chriſtianity, 
will pay ſo much attention to the ſubject, 
as to diſtinguiſn between a vital part and that 
which is adventitious. The man whoſe con- 
ſcience is awakened will judge here, what elſe 
will elude the moſt penetrating underſtand- 
ing. Seriouſneſs then is abſolutely neceſſary 
in order to comprehend aright EvaneeLicai. 
TruUTH: 


It may be expected then, that I ſhould ſhew 
what is this light and mode of inſtruction pe- 
culiarly belonging to Chriſtianity : What are 
its vital truths, which I have affirmed to be 
few, ſimple, and invincibly evident to. thoſe 
who uſe this light and mode. If this be done, 
it will be granted that there is no force at all 
in the objection, 


I would ſet out with a divine declaration 
concerning the ſufficiency of the Scriptures to 
teach a man the way of ſalvation.—The holy 
Scriptures are able to make à man wiſe unto ſalva- 
tion, through faith which is in Chriſt Feſus *. I 
have ſelected this ſingle text out of many that 
might be produced. I reckon it then a cer- 

tainty, 
* 2 Tim, ui, 15. 
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tainty, and a certainty on the beſt of Grounds, 
God hath ſaid it, that notwithſtanding all the 
diverſities of opinions the ſcriptures are able to 
make a man wiſe unto ſalvation. If immenſe 
learning, indeed, was neceſſary for this purpoſe, 
the bulk of mankind would be in a pitiable 
caſe. But it is not ſo: Much learning indeed 
may be requiſite to enable a man to give to 
the world a ſy ſtematical perverſion of the Scrip- 
tures, and to explain away their meaning, as it 
has been done with unhappy ingenuity by 
many commentators : But to take in its true 
meaning in order to be ſavingly wiſe, needs 
neither depth of genius nor erudition. It needs, 
indeed, the illumination of the ſame Spirit that 
firſt gave the word. This 1s the light and 
mode of inſtruction belonging to Chriſtianity ; 
the natural darkneis of nan (which we ſhall 


preſently conſider) requiring it. Nor is this 


in the leaſt an argument againſt the ſufficiency 
of the Scriptures, or the clearneſs and accuracy 
with which they are wricten. Accurate and 
clear, ſufficient and full they are; but if our 
underſtandings be naturally dark with reſpect 
to divine things, all the revelations in the 


world will not give light, unleſs accompanied 


with an illumination of the underſtanding. 


This 


E 

This idea of the neceſſity of the communi- 
cation of a ſpiritual underſtanding * ſhould, one 
would think, be entiticd to a fair hearing from 
two conſiderations. Firſt, that every ſcience 
has certain rules and orders within itſelf, the 
neceſſity or expediency of which flows from 
its own nature, and the obſervation of which 
every maſter has a diſcretionary right to im- 
poſe on his diſciples, Well then may the ſame 
thing be expected, when God Almighty pub- 
liſhes a book, and deigns to become the pre- 
ceptor of his creatures. Surely ſo peculiar a 
caſe may well require peculiar circumſtances : 
What, if no ſuch divine illumination be need— 
ful for the underſtanding of other ſciences ? 
Each has its peculiarities : What wonder if 
this be the peculiarity of Chriſtianity ? 


Secondly, Let the dilemma be conſidered to 
which the affair is reduced: Either the ſcrip- 
tures are inſufficient for the purpoſes for which 
they were given, or mankind have generally 
miſapplied and abuſed them. To ſay the firſt, 
is the height of blaſphemy : The latter then is 
true: and if true, in what conſiſts their mil. 
conduct more eminently than in this, the con- 
tempt of the office of the Holy Ghoſt in zeach- 

M ing 
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( 90 J 
ing the heart*? No wonder men cannot uns 
derſtand the Scriptures; bur are toſſed to and 
fro with every wind of doitrine+, while they 
deſpiſe, or only neglect the teaching of the 
Spirit. With this light how 1s it poſlible to 
be eſſentially deceived? Without it, how is it 
poſſible tor the natural man, who receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, nor can 


know them, to be eſtabliſhed in real truth at 


all? In ſhort, in proportion as men's ideas of 
the importance and neceſſity of his illumina- 
tion are diminiſhed, their idea of the utility 
of the Scriptures is diminiſhed alſo : They 
make objections, like thoſe we are obviating, 
againſt them, which have a tendency even to 
take away the uſe of them entirely; and 
though they may ſee this conſequence in ſome 
meaſure, they behold it with a profane in- 
difference, 


Let men no longer then ſpeak of the in- 
ſufficiency of the Scriptures to ſatisfy in- 
quiring minds, while they neglect the means 
appointed by God for that end, to pray for 
and receive the illumination of his Spirit. 
When !] ſet myſelf to ſearch the word, let me, 
with awful reverence and humble prayer, look 

up 
Collect for Whitſunday, Eph. iy, 14. 4 1 Cor. xi, 14. 
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up to the Holy Ghoſt for light and wiſdom, 
Let me never expect any ſucceſs without the 
uſe of this method. What ſtronger proof can 
be given of the juſtneſs of this repreſentation 
than experience and the poſitive directions of 
the word itſelf ? Could one aſk every ul in 
the world that has read the Bible, whether 
they have ſeriouſly uſed this method, thoſe, 
who look on the Scriptures as fooliſh, as con- 
fuſed, as ſelf- contradictory, or as unimpor- 
tant, would all confeſs, or if they-would not 
confeſs, their conſciences would witneſs againſt 
them, that they never made ule of theſe po- 
ſitive directions of the word. And how arro- 
gant is it for men to complain, when they da 
not obey God, and yet expect to be as ſuc- 
ceſsful as thoſe who do? For. the ſatisfaction 
reſalting from the communication of a ſpjr:- 
tual underſtanding cannot be made over to others 
by thoſe who receive it. Let us hear St. 
James ſpeak. F any of you lack wiſdom, let 
bim aſt of God, wwho giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not: and it fball be given bim*, 
How frequently did our Lord promiſe, in con- 
ſequence of his aſcenſion, to ſend down the 
ſpirit of truth, to lead his Diſciples into all 

M 2 truth! 
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truth*! How ardently does the Pſalmiſt pray 
continually that God would teach him his ſta- 
tutes, and open his eyes to behold the won- 
derful things of his law +! How earneſtly 
does the Apoſtle Paul pray for the Epheſians, 
that the eyes of their underſtanding may be 
enlightened +! But I ſhall not argue this point. 
He that denies the neceſſity of divine illumi- 
nation in order to underſtand the Scriptures, 
might as well deny the divine inſpiration of 
the Scriptures themſclves; at leaſt he muſt 
throw out as ſpurious one chapter written 


profeſſedly on this ſubject d. Thus far then 


we have ſhewn, that men's miſtakes concern- 
ing the eſſentials of Chriſtianity ought to be 
aſcribed to their neglect of divine illumina- 
tion, not to any want of clearneſs in the Scrip- 
tures themſelves. But it is {till ſaid, “after 
all the deduction that can be made of circum- 
ſtantials, in which all may ſafely err, and. 


| after all the illumination of the Spirit, we ſee 


many who profeſs to know the moſt and to 
pray much alſo, jarring with one another, not 
about 


* Tohn xvi. 13. The truth; as the article requires it ſhould 
be rendered, that is Evangelical Truth. For it is not pretende( 
that this ſpecial illumination is neceſſary for the purpoſes of 
common life ; nor where it is neceſſary, does it dellroy, but 
rather give and regulate right reaſon. 

Palm cxis, paſſin, ——# Eph, i. 18.8 x Cor. il. 


e 


about leſſer circumſtances, but about thoſe 
things which each conceive to be eſſential in 
religion.“ 


It is true: And if thoſe good men, who give 
occaſion for this cavil, conſidered the thing as 
they ought, they might perhaps learn, that 
they do more harm to real godlineſs by their 
mutual contentions, than good to ſouls by all 
their knotty diſquiſitions. For, after all, this 
is but a cavil: It would be eaſy to ſhew that 
the diſputes among good men ariſe from two 
cauſes, one mentioned by St. Paul“, the 
other by St. James+; That in reality they 
mean the ſame thing; and that their conten- 
tions are for the molt part, if not altogether, 
a mere ſtrife of words . That this may be 
more clearly ſhewn, and the very foundation 
of the whole objectian be overturned, let us 
endeavour to ſhew the few ſimple truths, or 
rather the ſingle truth to which all the reſt are 
reducible, through which, in the uſe of the 
light and mode af inſtruction above aſcer- 
tained, all cordial receivers of Chriſtianity 
are, and ever were, and will be firmly agreed. 
If we can reſcue this jewel from the rubbiſh 
with which it is too frequently covered by 

any 
* 1 Cor, xiii. 9. + James iii. 2. f A ,da 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
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angry diiputants, we ſhall ſee, perhaps, the 
criccrion of EvanGeLicarl TI reuTH to be more 
ſimple than it is generally imagined ; we ſhall 
do well to contemplate its native beauties, till 
we be transformed into their likeneſs*, and to 
remove as far from the duſt of contention as 
our ſituation in this imperfect ſcene of things 
will admit. St. John deſcribes the whole of 
EvanGELicar I wvrH in one verie. This 7s 
the record that God hath given to us eternal life 
and this life is in his Son. Thoſe who aſk of 
Jeius, what is truth? receive this anſwer, 
That no doubt may be left concerning this 
matter, and that the ſenſe of the words I have 
quoted may be fixed by the conſideration. of 
parallel places, let us hear the ſame Apoſtle 
ſer forth the ſame truth in other words in ano- 
ther place: We have ſeen and do teſtify, that the 
Fuiher ſent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world F. And let us hear St. Paul to the ſame 
purpoſe: This is a faithful ſaying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Chriſt Jeſus came into the 
world to ſave finnersh. Where is then any real 
neceſſity for that endleſs diverſity of opinions 
which prevails in the religious world ? All 
who know themſelves loſt finners will ſee that 
Chriſt the Saviour of the loſt] is the ſum and 
| glory 


* 2 Cor. itt, 13,——+ x John v. 2.— —f x John iv. 14.— 
$ I Tim. i. 15.— ] Luke xix. 10. 
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glory of Scripture, and that there is not a 
conſideration 1n religion that 1s not reducible to 
this ſimple point, which, to the ſerious, 1s the 
ALL in religion, however the careleſs may roam 
from idca to idea, from ſyſtem to ſyſtem, in 
faitidious indolence of diſquiſition. He who 
knows the plague of his own heart *, and ſees the 
fulneſs of the Goſpel-remedy, will eaſily, in 
the light and mode of inſtruction above-de- 
ſcribed, reduce all the Scripture to one whole, 
and make one grand truth of all revelation : 
Though I ſhall have no debate with thoſe who 
may chuſe to branch it into three; for ſuch 
a diviſion is quite eaſy, obvious, and natural. 


I. Original fin. The ſtate of fin, the death of 
the ſoul, with all its dreadful appendages and 
fruits, in which the human race are involved 
by nature. This is ſelf-evident. What means 
a Saviour of the world, if the world- be not 
previouſly in a loſt dark ſtate ? 


II. Full ſalvation from this ſtate by Jeſus 
Chriſt, and the recovery of the ſaved foul to a 


ſtate of everlaſting lite, and all this a free gift 
of God unto him, 


III. In 


x Kings viii, 39.— Rom. iii. 1029, 
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III. In conſequence of this ſalvation a change 


in the ſinner's ſtate, called in Scripture rege- 
neration, or new birth productive of true 


holineſs, by which the man lives unto God. 


All this is contained in the truth, that God 


hath given his Son to be the Saviour of the 


loſt world. 


Let a man run over in his mind the contents 
of the whole book, and ſee whether they are not 
conſonant to this ſimple account of Evancr- 
Lical, TrxuTH. The Bible begins with the 
account of man's primitive rectitude, and de- 


ſcribes his dreadful fall in the next place, the 


melancholy conſequences of which are delinea- 
ted throughout Scripture-hiſtory. The gradyal 
preparations made for the introduction of the 
Saviour in type and figure, in prophecy and 
hiſtory, take up, as it were, the whole Old 
Teſtament. The New gives us his hiſtory, 
deſcribes him in all his glorious offices and 
ſaving benefits; explains, both in hiſtory and in 
doctrine, the exact manner of effectually apply- 
ing his ſalvation; and having favoured us with 
Piſgah-glimpſes of the heavenly happine!s 
hereafter to be revealed +, and given a tender 

parting 


6 John 11,—Þ Rev. two laſt chapters, 
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parting- call to the reader, to accept of him *, 
concludes: I cannot pretend, in a ſhort eſſay, to 
illuſtrate all theſe particulars; the reader who 
chuſes may ſee them for the moſt part well. 
done in Edwards's Hiſtory of the Redemption. 


Let us not then content ourſelves with a bare 
notion of the truth, but, wherever we meet with 
the expreſſion in Scripture, conſider the power 
of it. That all Scripture refers to this one truth, 
may be ſtill more amply evidenced by the con- 
ſideration of ſome of thoſe paſſages in Scripture, 
where the expreſſion occurs. To mention a 
few of them: Ye ſhall know the truth, ſaith our 
Lord, and the truth ſball make you free F. 
Santlify them through thy truth T, he prays to his 
Father for his diſciples. I came into world, ſays 
he to Pilate, that I ſhould bear witneſs unto the 
truth : Every one that is of the truth, heareth my 
voice d. Who hath bewitched you, ſaith: St. Paul 
to the Galatians, that ye ſhould not obey the truth || ? 
That they ail might be damned, who believed not 
the truth , ſaith the ſame Apoſtle. Ze have 
purified your ſouls, ſaith St. Peter, in obeying the 
truth through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of 
the brethren *. For the truib's ſake, ſaith St. 

N John, 


Rev. xxii. 17.—f John viii. 32.—f John xvii. 17. 
John xviii, 37.— Cal. iti, 1 — 1 2 Theſſ. ii. 12,---- 


* x Pet, i. 22. 
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John, which dwelleth in us, and ſhall be with u- 

for ever *, In all theſe places the Greek article 
is found, which points out to us not truth in 

general, not a number of truths, but the truth, 
ſomething that by way of eminence deſerves to 
be ſo called, which gives the law to all other 
truths in the Bible, and receives it from none. 
By this truth we are told is received true free- 
dom of mind, and ſanctification of heart and 
lite. The reception of it implies obedience to 
the voice of the Son of God. Thoſe that re- 
ceive it not, are ſaid to be bewitched, and Feſus 
Chriſt crucified is its object. Thoſe who reject 
this truth are damned, thoſe who receive it 
purify their ſouls unto unfeigned love of the 
brethren yz this truth dwells in the diſciples, and ſhall 
be with them for ever. What can this one truth 
be but that one which I have ſet forth, the re- 
cord that God hath given of his Son? I ſhall not 
argue ſo clear a point, but apply what has 
been ſaid to the ſolution of the objection: Set- 
ting aſide many circumſtantials, in which men 
may ſafely err, there are but few truths of 
Scripture of an eſſential nature; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, there is but one, concerning 
which all believers (I mean thoſe who deſerve 
| the 


* 2 John ii. 
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the name *) are firmly agreed. This truth is, 
the teſtimony of the word of God concerning 
Jeſus Chriſt, that he came into the world to 
ſave ſinners fully, freely, and eternally. So 
little room then in reality does the Scripture 
give for the diverſity of opinions, that it calls 
for perfe& unity of ſentiment; the diverſity 
itſelf being owing to the corruption and blind- 
neſs of human nature in the worſt, as well as 
the remains of that corruption and blindneſs 
in the beſt, The evidence of this truth, whence 
ariſes ſo full an agreement among believers, 
and ſuch complete ſatisfaction to their own 
minds, is far greater than what can ariſe from 
any argumentation, in which mankind are apr 
to deceive both themſelves and others. It 1s 
the evidence of internal experience : I feel 
myſelf thus loſt and miſerable: I experience 
ſuch an healthful change in my whole moral 
ſyſtem :—So that upon the whole, Chriſtianity 
is the true cure of Scepticiſm; and to the 
ſeriouſly diſpoſed, who ſubmit to the teaching 
of the Spirit, it gives the higheſt internal evi- 
dence of its own truth. The man found himſelf 

N 2 naturally 


* For no doubt many who call themſelyes Believers are not 
ſo: What numbers, for inſtance, expect ſalvation by their own 
deeds ? This is not receiving the gift of the Son: this is giving 
God the lie, 1 John v. 10. This is denying themſelves to be 
loſt ſinners : this is, in ſhort, denying the whole truth. 
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naturally averſe to all good, ignorant of God, 
and without either love or gratitude towards 
him, ſclfiſn and hard- hearted with reſpect to his 
fellow - creatures. By putting his truſt in Chriſt 
he has attained peace of conſcience, love, and 
new views of the glory of God. He has ex- 
perienced a real change in his affections and 
tempers: Surely, he muſt be allowed to be 
a competent judge of what he has felt, he may 
preach too by his life the truth and power of 
the Goſpel to others; and as he will find his 
evidences increaſe more and more, he may be 
more and more happy from the conſciouſneſs 
of God within him now *, and the proſpect of 
perfect bliſs hereafter. 


If it be aſked, Where are ſuch perſons to be 
found ? it is confeſſed their number is but rare: 
We may thank for this the contempt of the ope- 
rations of the Holy Ghoſt, which prevails in 
our days. A ferious deſire of knowing the 
real truth, and a ſpirit of ſubmiſſion to this 
divine teaching, are things which the truth re- 
quires of all who ſeek it. If you refuſe this, 
you unreaſonably refuſe to Chriſtianity her own 
mode and order of things: you ſtrip her of 
her arms, and then complain of her feebleneſs 


| and 
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and impotency. But if you ſubmit to be the 
| ſcholar of Jeſus indeed, you will find, by ex- 
perience, whether he will not give you to know 
the truth, and whether the truth will not make 


you free, 


7 A 0 
SECT HEO NS 


Faith, 


| HE line of diſtinction between Chriſtian 
Faith and Heretical Pravity, which our 
author calls almoſt imperceptible*, has been 
drawn, I think, with ſome degree of ſcriptural 
exactneſs and ſimplicity, Let us now advert 
to ſome of its fair and obvious conſequences, 
and ſee what advantage they will give us in 
reſcuing Chriſtianity from his aſperſions. 


He is pleaſed to give us this idea of Faith. 

« Miracles that exceeded not the meaſure of 
their own experience inſpired them with the 
molt lively aſſurance of myſteries, which were 
acknowledged to ſurpaſs the limits of their 
underſtanding. It is this deep impreſſion of 
ſuper- 


* Page 529, 
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ſupernatural truths, which has been ſo much 
celebrated under the name of Faith; a ſtate of 
mind deſcribed as the ſureſt pledge of the di- 
vine favour and of future felicity, and recom- 
mended as the firſt, or perhaps the only merit, 
of a Chriſtian. According to the more rigid 


Doctors, the moral virtues, which may be 


equally practiſed by Infidels, are deſtitute of 
any value or efficacy in the work of our juſti- 


ſication“*.“ 


Mr. Hume has a ſentence ſo homogeneous 
to this, that it deſerves to follow it, and may 


throw ſome light upon it. Among ourſelves, 


ſome (the more rigid Doctors of Mr. Gibbon) 
have been guilty of that atrociouſneſs, un- 
known to the Egyptian and Grecian ſuperſti- 
tions, of declaiming in expreſs terms againſt 
morality ; and repreſenting it as a ſure for- 
feiture of the divine favour, if the leaſt truſt 
or reliance be laid upon it +.” 


As theſe Gentlemen have ventured into an 
unknown region, and behave in that aukward 
manner in which the moſt ſagacious are apt to 
do, when meddling with things to which they 
have never been accuſtomed, it behoves us to 

correct, 


* Page 479,—-+ Dialogues, p. 248. 
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correct, if we can, the impertinent intruſion, 
and diſſipate that confuſion of ideas to which 
their inaccurate mode of thinking expoſes the 
all- important doctrine of juſtification. I may 
well call it an unknown region to them; juſti- 
fication is a purely ſcriptural idea, and ſigni- 
fies not only the forgiveneſs, but alſo the 
honourable acquittal of a ſinner at the bar of 
God, by declaring him righteous in his ſight. 
The reader will do well to weigh the impor- 
tance of this ſubject, as one who has an im- 
mortal ſoul. It is even impoſſible to form 
any lively, ſolid, and uſeful ideas of the ſub- 
ject without this ſeriouſneſs of mind. He who 
looks on fin as nothing, or next to nothing, 
conceives the majeſty and holineſs of God as 
nothing, or next to nothing, and juſtification 
muſt, of courſe, be to him a barren unpro- 
miſing ſubject. But the man in whom con- 
ſcience is allowed to do its work wich ſtrict 
impartiality, whoſe mind 1s at all enlightened 
with awful views of the Divine Majeſty, and 
with juſt views of the divine law, muſt ſurely, 
tho' he be the moſt innocent and upright of 


men in a comparative ſenſe) with Job, abhor 


himſelf, and repent in duſt and aſhes*. An 
accurate ſurvey of himſelf will convince him 


that 
* fob. xlii. 6. 
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that he is a ſinner by nature as well as by prat- 
tice, and that his ſoul is naturally in that ſtate of 
moral death, in which the Scripture repreſents 
all men, and from which alone the redemption 
of Chriſt can deliver us. I ſpeak ſeriouſly, I 
never knew a man who gave probable evi- 
dence of an honeſt, careful, inſight into him- 
ſelf, and of a juſt cultivation of all proper 
means of informing himſelf concerning God, 
his duty and the value of his ſoul, and the 
evidences of Chriſtianity, but he would inge- 
nuouſly confeſs he was thus corrupt and fin- 
ful: And, as far as I can judge from obſerva- 
tion, the direct contrary was the caſe of all 
who were of a different opinion. 


Let then this ſerious man be brought to the 
Scripture. Its deſcription of himſelf (for no 
book in the world but the Bible gives ſuch an 
unpleaſing view of human apoſtacy) will ſoon 
convince him, that the book was the produc- 
tion of him who knows what is in man, and 
will diſpoſe him to liſten to the account of the 
remedy. He finds, as has been ſhewn, that all 
Chriſtianity may be reduced to this, Thar 
God has given us eternal life, and that this life 
is in his Son. When this is truly underſtood, 


and ſeen in its own glorious light, it will not 
only 


6.103) 


only reflect the higheſt honour on all the per- 
fections of the Supreme Being, and particularly 
on the ſurpriſing union of juſtice and mercy, 
but it will ſuggeſt the only poſſible plan in the 
world for the relief of his guilty conſcience. 
How ſhall he, a guilty ſinner, become righteous 
In the eyes of infinite purity ? This is the bur- 
den of his ſoul; nor can ſuch a man reſt till he 
obtain ſatisfaftion. No reaſonable man can 
call this a frivolous metaphyſical cobweb; to 
a mind at all impreſſed with ſuitable ideas of 
the molt important intereſts of man, or to 
humour the Sceptic, what may be, for any 
thing he knows to the contrary, the moſt im- 
portant intereſts of man, the ſubject of juſtifi- 
cation muſt ſwallow up all other ſubjects in 
point of weight and dignity. 


What ſhall I do to be ſaved? Believe on 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt and thou ſhalt be ſaved *, * 
is the Scripture anſwer. Short and decifive, 
The proper merit, conſideration, atonement, 
or whatever you call it, for the lake of which 
God Almighty i is pleaſed to accept any ſinner 
as righteous, and beſtow on him eternal life, 
is not that of himſelf, no work, no endeavour, 
no duty, no virtue of his of any kind, religious, 

O or 
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or ſocial, or private *, but it is the righteouſneſs 
of Jeſus Chriſt alone T. Thus all Scripture 
ſpeaks, wherever the ſubject of juſtification 
before God is introduced : It is this view of 
things alone that gives God his glory in the 
way of falvation by Chriſt, and affixes a deter- 
minate idea to that common, but too often un- 
meaning ſound; Oux Saviour : And thus thoſe 
who are actually arrived at heaven, who have 
doubtleſs the cleareſt views of things, are re- 
preſented as ſinging, Thou waſt flain, and haſt 


redeemed us to God by thy blocd. t 


We are now arrived at the true idea of FarTH. 
Even ſound reaſon requires, that that which 
alone has ſatisfied Divine Juſtice, ſhould alone 
be the ground of our dependence. 


He then, who, without his own works, in 
point of dependence ||, freely and unreſervedly 
ventures on the foundation that has been de- 
ſcribed for his eternal happineſs, from juſt 
views of God in Chriſt, and of his own depra- 
vity and unworthineſs, he only is a Chriſtian 
believer. All who falſely call themſelves ſuch, 
and reject this way of ſalvation, reject the croſs of 
Chriſt and God's gift of eternal life, by looking 


on 


* Rom. xi. 6.— f Rom, v.— f Rev. v. 9.— Rom. iv. 
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on the former as inſufficient to purge away 
their ſins, and by abſolutely denying the latter. 
If eternal life be given, there is no way of 
receiving it but by faith; if it be ſold, there 
is no way of purchaſing it but by works: And 
here it is on the ſubject of juſtification that the 
Scripture-religion differs from all the religions 
in the world; and the man ſeriouſly. affected, 
as above deſcribed, will find ſolid peace of 
mind, as ſoon as he is eſtabliſhed in this faith, 
and never in any other way, becauſe he muſt 
be perſuaded, that he who believeth not in 
Chriſt muſt be damned“, as Chriſt himſelf 
declares, and his own conſcience will teſtify, 
that the damnation is juſt. 


The reader 1s earneſtly intreated to conſider 
ſeriouſly the view that has been given of juſti- 
fication, and to Examine what the Bible and his 
own heart may teach him of its importance; 
and the two ſentences with which I ſet our, 
may now ſoon be diſpatched, 


He will allow that the“ ſtate of mind deſcri- 
bed, is the ſureſt pledge of the Divine Favour 
and of future felicity ;” but he will deny that 
faith is recommended as the firſt, or, perhaps, 


O 2 | the 


Mark xv. 16. 
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the only merit of a Chriſtian.” He will affirm, 
that it is no merit at all; that Chriſt alone is 


all his merit; he will allow, „that the moral 
virtues are deſtitute of any virtue or efficacy in 


the work of juſtification ;* but he will ſay the 


ſame of faith and of all religious duties what- 
ever, laying the whole weight, where the Scrip- 
ture does, on the offering of Chriſt on the croſs 
once for all *, He knows of none who follow 
the religion of the Bible, who were ever guilty 
of declaiming in expreſs terms againſt morality : 
He owns it is a ſure forfeiture of the Divine Fa- 
vour, if the leaſt truſt or reliance be laid upon 
it, becauſe this is that unbelief to which the 
Saviour threatens damnation, and becauſe he 
alone is the end of the law for righteouſneſs to 


a ſinner +, But then he would diſcard all reli- 


gious duties, and even faith itſelf in the ſame 
ſenſe in which he diſcards morality; and, of 
courſe, the candid and attentive reader ſees, 
there is no ground for the inſinuation of both 
theſe authors, that Chriſtian believers magnify 
faith at the expence of morality; an inſinuation 
which I impute to their extreme ignorance of 


the whole ſubject to which they adverted. 
May 


* Heb. x. 10.— Rom. x. 4.— Rom. vi. 
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May men then ſafely negle& good works, 
and yet be ſaved? How naturally does this 
objection occur! ſo it did to the oppoſer of 
St. Paul; yet he does not in the leaſt weaken 
his view of juſtification ; though he boldly de- 
nies the conſequence, and brings the neceſſity 
of holineſs and virtue (in which true believers 
muſt and ever will excel all others) to its true 
baſis, This may be taken notice of in the next 
Section: at preſent let Mr. Gibbon aſk himſelf, 
though the ſelfiſh motive of good works as the 
grand one be withdrawn, whether it be not 
poſſible to conceiye a much higher and nobler 
motive; and if he is ſtill jealous of the honour 
of moral virtue, let him learn from St. Paul, 
the great defender of Chriſtian faith, that cha- 
rity is even greater than it in value and im- 
portance, and ceaſe at length to accuſe a ſyſtem 
which he does not underſtand. 


SECTION I 


The peculiar Nature of Chriſtianity. 


UR author ſpeaks of ſome illuſtrious Pagan 
characters, which © in our eyes,” ſays he, 

** might have ſeemed the moſt worthy of the 
| & heavenly 
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* heavenly preſent. The names of Seneca, of 
e the Elder and the Younger Pliny, of Tacitus, 
* of Plutarch, of Galen, of the ſlave Epictetus, 
* and of the Emperor M. Antoninus, adorn 
„ the age in which they flouriſhed, and exalt 
«© the digniry of human nature.” After de- 
ſcanting, with apparent pleaſure, on the virtues 
of thele favourite heroes, he obſerves, © yet 
* all theſe ſages” (it is no leſs an object of ſur- 
priſe than of concern) © overlooked or rejected 
e the perfection of the Chritian ſyſtem.” “ 


I believe no man, who knows properly what 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem is, will. be in the leaſt 
ſurprized at this, though it calls for the real 
concern of every Philanthropiſt. There are 
numbers who call themſelves Chriſtians at this 
day, who reject the ſyſtem as really, though 
not ſo groſsly, as theſe antient ſages, and their 
diſpoſition to admire theſe in preference to 
Chriſtian ſaints, is a demonſtration what manner 


of ſpirit they are of. 


The doctrine of juſtification will lead us into 

a diſcovery of the peculiar nature of Chriſt's re- 

ligion; ſo peculiar, fo totally diſtinct from all 

ideas of all other religions, that it is no matter 

| of 
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of ſurpriſe at all, that even the moſt ſtriking 
miracles, and other the moſt powerful atteſta- 
tions of divine truth, wrought no ſalutary effect 


at all on minds entirely prejudiced againſt this 
doctrine, 


To ſet this matter in a juſt point of view, 
it will be proper to give a concife view of the 
religious ſyſtem of the Pagan Philoſophers, to 
ſhew how far all religions that we have heard 
of, are inimical to the peculiar doctrine ex- 
plained in the laſt Section; and then, after 
tracing the proper moral effects of this doctrine 
on a Chriſtian believer, to ſhew the total con- 
trariety of Chriſtianity from them all. 


The moſt renowned of the antient philoſo- 
phers were pretty unanimous in ſupporting the 
doctrine of the v0 % God was with them a 
ſort of ſubtil ſpirit which penetrated all nature, 
and was therefore literaliy “ the ſoul of the 
univerſe.” | 
Mens agitat molem et magno ſe corpore miſcet. 

Virs. 


The ſouls of men were particles of this uni- 
verſal numen; and, after their ſeparation from 
the bodies to which they had been united, were 

abſorbed 


w — — . 
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abſorbed into the 70 &, or animated other bo- 
dies 1n endleſs progreſſion. The conſequences 
of this horrid ſyſtem are obvious. It is much 
the ſame as that revived by Spinoza. The idea 
of God is totally evaporated, ſince it allows of 
no Being ſuperior to ourſelves. Prayer, humi- 
lity, and whatever belongs to religious worſhip 
are hence totally excluded, except the hypo- 
critical conformity to the eſtabliſhed religions 
of their countty, which, however ſuperſtitious 
and abſurd, were ſurely not ſo contrary to the 
moral ſenſe and natural conſcience of men, as 
this religion, ſhall I call it? or irreligion of 
the Philoſophers. The idea of guilt, or even 
of the poſſibility of a future ſtate of puniſhment 
is juſtled out of this ſyſtem ; for they feared no 
tribunal ſuperior to that of their own breaſts. * 
Inſtead of fearing the judgment of God becauſe 
of their ſins, which is ſurely a very natural ob- 
ject of fear to a Being ſo. weak, corrupt, and 
finful as man, they rather talked of arrogating 


divine honours to themſelves T. The firſt and 


com- 


* Mors aut plane negligenda eſt, fi omnino extinguit ani- 
mum, aut etiam optanda, ſi aliquo eum deducit, ubi fit futurus 
ternus. Atgui tertium certe nibil inveniri poteſt, 

Cicero de Senectute. 


+ Sic me colitote ut deum. So Cyrus dying is introduced 
in Cicero's Dialogue de Senectute. 
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commanding doctrine of Chriſtianity is juſtifi- 
cation. Whatever evidences of the religion be 
offered, prejudice would be blind to them all, 
while the nature of the religion itſelf is abhor- 
red. Antoninus's works, and Epictetus's too, 
nay all, or nearly all the remains of philoſo- 
phical antiquity evince, that their ſyſtem was 
no other than what has been explained. How 


could haughty independent gods ſubmit to be 


taught a way of obtaining pardon as guilty 
criminals from the God of gods! Will any 
perſon be ſurpriſed at their rejection of Chri- 
ſtianity ? Does the enmity of ſuch men tend in 
the leaſt to invalidate its credibility ? The 
learned reader will ſoon ſatisfy himſelf from 
Cicero de Senectute and his Tuſculan Diſpu- 
tations, that this proud atheiſtic ſyſtem was 
really the creed of the Philoſophers. We are 
eaſily dazzled by the glare of ſome luminous 
ſentences, conſidered in a detached point of 
view, to ſuppoſe them to have been much 
nearer Chriſtian truth than the Pagan vulgar. 
But their notions reduced to a whole, do really 
appear to have been ſtill more remote from the 
Goſpel. Biſhop Warburton * has, I think, 
amply proved the point before us. It is worth 
any man's while to peruſe him, in order to gain 

P 4 
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a clear inſight into that text, © the world by 
wiſdom knew not God *.“ Salluſt expreſſes the 


whole doctrine thus: © Animus incorruptus 


« zternus, rector humani generis, agit atque 


habet cuncta, neque ipſe habetur.” 


All other religions in the world, beſides the 
Chriſtian, though,not fo totally abhorrent from 


natural conſcience, do, however, all agree in 


teaching men to look for juſtification from 
their own works. The Philoſophers having 
hardened their hearts againſt all inward ſenſe 
of ſin, and, in proportion as they avoided groſs 
enormities, having inflated themſelves with 
ſpiritual pride, could not have any plan of 
juſtification. They were no ſinners. Other 
Pagans, who had not reaſoned themſelves out 
of the natural feelings of conſcience, felt them- 
ſelves ſinners in ſome degree; but their views 
of ſin were ſo frivolous, as to enable them to 
ſpeak peace to conſcience by a round of reli- 
gious ceremonies, And what means the Ma- 
hometan by his luſtrations, the Papiſt by his 
maſſes, the Bramin by his auſterities, the So- 
cinian by his boaſted humanity, and the formal 
Proteſtant by his dependance on the ſacrament, 
but to juſtify themſelves before God by their 

works? 


* x Cor. i. 21. 
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works? We conclude that a man is juſtified 
by faith without the deeds of the law *, and 
he that believeth on me, hath everlaſting life : 
Theſe divine aphoriſms are equally rejected by 
them all. To give God all the glory of our 
Juſtification is the peculiar praiſe of his qwn 
religion; to extol the merit of man, is the 
mark of all the religions in the world of man's 
invention. { 


I ſhould certainly deſpair of evincing the 
importance of theſe views, were not their mo- 
ral influence eſſentially; important. Conceive 
now a man, through that divine influence which 
alone can overcome the oppoſition of apoſtate 
nature, ſubmitting to be ſaved by pure grace, 
ſtripped of all pretenſions to merit, feeling 
himſelf miſerable, guilty, blind, and naked, 
diſcovering the holy nature of God, and in that 
light beholding the baſeneſs of his beſt per- 
formances, humbled under a juſt view of his 
infinite inferiority to his Creator, and ready as 
a child, in undiſputing ſimplicity, to receive 
the law from his lips. Conceive that God who 
is thus renewing his nature, to remove alſo the 
only obſtruction that now remains to his hap- 
pineſs, the guilt of his ſins, by the atoning 
| P 2 blood 
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blood of his own Son. Conceive him to ſee 
in this light all the perfections of the Godhead 
to ſhine in a light hitherto unknown. He be- 
lieyes, he rejoices in God, he dares call him 
Father; he ſces himſelf enriched with the gift 
of eternal lite thro* the mere merit of another, 
the only-begotten Son of God. What muſt be 
the neceſſary reſuly? Pride has here its death- 
wound; he no mote ſtoops in weak dejection, 
nor raiſes himſelf in proud inſenſibility. An 
infant ſoftneſs, but eaſy, chearful, and free, 
will take poſſeſſion of the whole man. Tho' 
the mere {clfiſh motive of obedience has loſt its 
aſcendant, it is ſucceeded by what is immenſely 
better, love, joy, gratitude, delight. He loves 
God, and this he now finds at once to be vir- 
tue and happineſs. What a fund of patient 
magnanimity mult the proſpect of eternal life 
afford to him amidſt the ſorrows of life, tho? 
they are not deſpiſed in Stoical pride, but felt 
in humble reſignation, and thankfully endured 
2s means of promoting his good. The faſti- 
dious pride of ſelf-conceit is for ever broken: 
What humble reverential diſpoſitions towards 
the Creator mult ſucceed them | How muſt the 
love of God now expand itſelf toward mankind! 
He who is forgiven ſo much, can freely forgive . 


his fellow- creatures. Nothing of a ſocial, be- 
| nevolent, 


E 
nevolent, amiable ſpirit can be wanting to him, 
who has the love of God ſhed abroad in his 
heart by the Holy Ghoſt given to him“; and 
in the might of that love, with his back to the 
world, is travelling to heaven: But all other men 
muſt be ſlaves of ſin; they have no principles 
that can emancipate them. Either guilt muſt 
deject, or ſtupidity muſt harden them. A Chri- 
ſtian is a fon of God: Others are either timo- 
rous or ſullen ſlaves; either wallowing in open 
wickedneſs, or corroded by philoſophical pride; 
indignant at this world's courie of things; 
enemies in their minds to its ſupreme Gover- 
nor; unwilling to ſubmit their underſtanding 
to his; and deſtitute of any well-grounded hope 
of immortality. And while pride prevails, is it 
to be wondered at, if all the Antoninuſes in 


the world, with all their falſe ſhew of virtues, - 
ſhould reje& a religion which gives glory to 


God alone, and that many pretended Chriſtians 
ſhould not poſſeſs even the firſt principles of 


the Goſpel ? 


* Rom. v. 5. 


; 
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SECTION III. 


Future State. 


E have ſeen how the view given above 


of the general nature of Chriſtianity, 
by the principles it affords of juſtification, and 
of a liberal plan of virtue, defends this divine 


religion from the common charge of encoura- 


ging licentiouſneſs, and alſo accounts for the 
rejection of it by thoſe who, in our author's 
eye, were the wiſeſt and the beſt of mankind. 
It is now high time (but with ſerious reverence) 
to look into that which 1s or ſhould be the moſt 
momentous of human cares, a future ſtate, and 
to ſee what light principles peculiarly Chriſtian 
throw upon it, at the ſame time that they diſſi- 


pate the artificial gloom and miſrepreſentation 


Speaking of the Millennium, (he ſhould 
have ſaid the heavenly ſtate, ſucceeding the laſt 
genera] reſurrection, which is quite a diſtinct 
thing from the Millennium“) he ſays, That 
* the New Jeruſalem was quickly adorned 

„ with 


* Compare Rev. xx. with xxi. 
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t with all the gayeſt colours of the imagination. 
« A garden of Eden, with the amuſements of 
e the paſtoral life, was no longer ſuited to the 
e advanced ſtate of human ſociety which pre- 
« yailed under the Roman Empire. A city 


* was therefore erected of gold and precious 
© Koncs, e.. 


The tendency of this paſſage is to ſhew, that 
the advantages which the Goſpel holds out to 
its faithful followers are very much of a mere 
worldly nature. 


Mr. Hume takes a very different method. 
* I ſhall venture to affirm,” ſays this dogma- 
tical Sceptic, “ that there never was a popular 
e religion, which repreſented the ſtate of de. 
„ parted ſouls in ſuch a light, as would render 
te jr eligible for human kind, that there ſhould 
tc be ſuch a ſtate,” As death lies between the 
« eye and the proſpect of futurity, that event 
«* is ſo ſhocking to nature, that it muſt throw 
e a gloom on all the regions which lie beyond 
« jt +—nor is there any ſtate of mind ſo happy 
« as the calm and equable : But this ſtate it is 
* impoſſible to ſupport, where a man thinks, 
that he lies in ſuch profound darkneſs and 

“ uncertainty, 

* Page 471,—þ Dialogues of Natural Religion, p. 257. 
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* uncertainty, between an eternity of happineſs 
* and an eternity of miſery”—< gloom and me- 
% lancholy, remarkable in all devout people.” * 
“The ſteady attention alone to ſo an important 
e an intereſt as that of eternal ſalvation, is apt 
© to extinguiſh the benevolent affections F.” 
The tendency of theſe paſſages is ſtill more 
poiſonous, to teach us that what Chriſtianity 
offers in a future life is not worth the having, 
and that the belief of it is an enemy to all true 


virtue in this. 


Let us endeavour to ſtate the true idea of 
that pregnant word Haeeiness, as the Scrip- 
ture ſtates it, and then ſee how it will apply 
itſelf to anſwer theſe hard ſpeeches. 


The Goſpel does not then profeſs to confer 
on its moſt faithful followers a perfect happi- 
neſs in this life. F in this life only we have hope 
in Chriſt, wwe are of all men moſt miſerable. This 
ſentence is as true in one age as in another, 
If we hope for that we ſee not, then do we. with 
patience wait ſor it, This ſhews that the per- 
fect happineſs we ſeek, is only to be enjoyed 
in the world to come. To be ſupported by the 


hope of it am:dit the ſins and ſorrows of mor- 
tality, 


* Dialogues of Natural Religion; p. 259—Þ P. 250. 
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tality, in which we all are born, and from 
which even the regenerate are far from being 
exempted in this imperfect ſtate, and to have 
that earneſt of the Spirit * which gives the foul 
at once an idea, a foretaſte, and a preparative 
for heaven; this the Goſpel offers us, this the 
Scriptures hold out as the object of our pur- 
ſuit, 


It is certain from them, that no gifts whatever 
that come from God, {hort of the gift of himſelf, 
can fill the mind of man. God our portion for 
ever Þ, our exceeding great reward t; this the moſt 
{imple and the moſt ſublime of all conceptions 
is happineſs. Every object of the ſenſes, every 
ſpeculation that regales the intellect, fails thro? 
impotence, and even ſurfeits thro? ſatiety. A 
more rational thought can ſcarce be conceived; 
than that the bliſs of the New Jeruſalem ſhould 
conſiſt in this, the glory of God did lighten it . Cer- 
tainly He who fills all things, may be conceived 
himſelf to be all that is excellent and lovely, 
and all that enjoyment to us in which lies true 
happineſs, in whom the underſtanding ſhall for 
ever contemplate, and the affections ſhall for 
ever delight. Other objects may be prized as 


2. means 


* 2 Cor. i. 22.— 5 Pf. Ixxüi. 26.— : Cen. xv. 1 
$ Bev. xxi. 23. 
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means leading to this end, This is itſelf the 


end. The mind, that has received a ſcriptural 
direction, reſts in the Love of Gob itſelf as 
bliſs, and looks no tarther for the idea of 
HaeeiNEss. 


What then becomes of ſelf-love * ? It grati- 
Res itſelf in the love of God, as its ultimatum, 
juſt as the delight we take in a friend's con- 
verſation gratifies us tor its own ſake. One 
may defy the moſt ingenious Reaſoner in the 
world to propoſe any ſcheme of bliſs ſo rational 
as this of the Scriptures. As they continually 
declaim againſt woridly objects conſidered as the 
materials of bliſs, as the New Teſtament con- 
tinually contraſts the ſolidity of things not ſeen 
with the emptineſs of things ſeen ; and even the 
Old Teſtament has one book, the Eccleſiaſtes, 
profeſſedly written to expoſe all worldly things 
as vanity, it required only a moderate ſhare of 
attention and candour in Mr. Gibbon to ſee 
and own, that the deſcription of the New Jeru- 
ſalem in the Revelation, was conveyed under 
the images of gold and precious ſtones, not 


with a view to feed the avarice of Chriſtians, 


but to enliven their ideas of ſpiritual glory by 


ſuch ſenſible images, as are moſt adapted to 
ſtrike 


See Butler's Sermon on the Love of God, 


a= 
ſtrike the imagination in our preſent ſtate: But 
if this had been conſidered, his image of Eden 
and a paſtoral life, compared with that of a 
golden city, had loſt its force and propriety. 


He then, who has the earneſt of the Spirit, has 
this idea of bliſs in as actual experience, as he 
has the idea of an odour from a flower. Like 
other men he is born without it in a blind and 
miſerable ſtate. When God gives him eternal 
life in his Son, he gives him a foretaſte of 
heaven in the knowledge and love of himſelf. 
No rational or ſenſitive powers can create this; 
it is a pure emanation from God; a new per- 
ception altogether, though it takes away none 
of his former perceptions, but leaves them all 
in their full ſtrength, and many of them are 
meliorated by it. He diſcharges all duties 
political, domeſtic, and ſelfiſh; but refs in 
God alone, and waits for the eternal comple- 


tion of his hope, Thus that gloom, with 


which divine things fill the mind, while un- 
known, is removed by a ſpiritual diſcovery of 
their nature. Chriſt crucified 1s the medium 
in which the Love of Gop illuſtriouſly ſhines ; 
and the pardon of fin, the peace of conſcience, 
and the proſpect of a joyful reſurrection to 
eternal lite, are more than ſufficient to over- 

G2 come 
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come the fear of death and the world unſeen 


they render eternal objects of all others the 
molt amiavle and inviting. That this eternal lite 


is given in Chriſt, and not bought by our works, 


while it enlarges the idea of the Love of Gop 
exceedingly, and amplifies the food on which 
the happy ſoul mull feed; it alſo gives peace 
to the conſcience, and affords a fouridation to 
the humbled believing finner of the moſt ſolid 
aſſurances of bliſs. A view of Gop 1NCaR- 
NaTE, redeeming him by his own blood, exalts 
unmeaſurably the idea of the greatneſs of this 


bliſs. He only, who can conceive the dignity 


of God, and the aſtoniſhing greatneſs of his 
condeſcenſion in the work of redemption, can 
conceive how great that happineſs muſt be, 
which is the reſult of ſuch an amazing method.“ 


Let now the reader ſeriouſly weigh the amiable 


deſcription of charity in 1 Cor. xin. and con- 
fider what a view the Apoſtle gives us of the 
humble, gracious, and permanent nature of 
this queen of virtues, how it firſt will adhere 
to God, and then, for his fake, to all his people; 
and he will ſee how exactly this ſuits with the - 
idea of happineſs before us, and be prepared 
to ſee what weight there is in the affertions of 
both theſe authors, 

| The 


F 7 Peter i. 18. 
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The total excluſion of every thing of a worldly 
nature from the ſcriptural idea of happineſs, 
leaves no room for Mr. Gibbon's invidious 
reflection concerning gold and precious ſtones. 


And would Mr. Hume venture, after any 
degree of candid attention to the Scriptures, to 
have aſſerted, That Chriſtianity repreſented 
not a future ſtate in an eligible light? O the 
force of Scripture-truth ! Even an Infidel, while 
he oppoſes, confirms it. Marvel not that 1 
faid unto thee, ye muſt be born again — 
the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of Ged: For they are feolifhneſs unto 
bim; neither can he know them, becauſe they are 
ſpiritually diſcerned +—theſe ſentences were never 
more confirmed than by lis aſſertion. He 
confeſſes their truth, and owns the bliſs of 
heaven itſelf to be folly to his taſte! Were he 
within my reach, I would preſs on his mind 
the neceſſity of the New Birth, even to enjoy 
heaven itſelf : The place, without the changed 
heart,” muſt give inexpreſſible torment to the 
mind.—There remain only two more detached 
remarks of Mr. Hume to be examined; a 
word on each will ſuffice. 


F irſt, 


* John iii. 1 Cor, it, 14. 
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Firſt, All devout people are melancholy. I 
have been, I ſuppoſe, tar more in the company 
of ſuch than Mr. Hume's prejudices would 
ever permit him to be. I have ſeen them in 
various ſcenes of life, and in the awful hour 
of death itſelf; and I do declare from my own 
obſervation the aſſertion to be as falſe as falſe- 
hood can make it. No; devout people are 
chearful people; and in death itſelf I have ſeen 
them ſupremely ſo. But I can conceive how 
the relerve and awe, which the accidental com- 
pany of a man ſo horribly impious and fo pro- 
foundly ſagacious as Mr. Hume might ſtrike 
a pious mind, would by him be conſtrued into 
melancholy, 


Secondly, That the belief of an eternal life, 
whoſe nature is Love, ſhould lefſen the bene- 
volent affections, is too ridiculous a thought 
to be impoſed on the weakeſt underſtanding. 


SECTION XV. 
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Humanily. 
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6 HE had been commanded to extir- 
pate ſome of the moſt idolatrous 


tribes, and the execution of the Divine Will 
| had 
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had ſeldom been retarded by the weakneſs of 
humanity “.“ So ſpeaks our author of the 
Jews, who, under the conduct of Joſhua, took 
poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan by that beſt of 
charters, the gift of God, and deſtroyed the 
antient inhabitants by that ſtrongeſt of all 
commiſſions, the Divine Command. 


Humanity is the boaſt of the preſent day. 
Many a thoughtleſs ſpendthrift will go to weep 
over virtue in diſtreſs at a play-houſe, while 
honeſt men are deprived of their right by his 
cruel extravagance. Suicide prevails in the land; 
the law has provided the wholeſome barrier of 
ſhame, by a diſgraceful interment, to ſtop the 
madneſs of thoſe whom a ſenſe of honour might 
ſooner move than the fear of God; but the 
Coroner's faſhionable humanity eludes its exe- 
cution. An audacious profaneneſs, with gi— 
gantick ſtrides, menaces every thing ſacred 
and venerable among us. But the humanity 
of Magiſtrates will ſcreen the moſt daring pro- 
fanations of the Lord's day, and the intereſt of 
the kingdom of heaven muſt ſuffer, leſt ſenſe- 
leſs ſinners ſhould loſe a little worldly gain. 
Children of both ſexes advance more and more 
into the regions of profligate lewdneſs, and un- 

| letterecl 
Page 453. 
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lettered impudence: But Solomon was inhuman 
it ſeems, as well as unwiſe, when he wrote; 
 Chaſten thy ſon, while there is hope, and let not thy 
foul ſpare for his crying. 


If this humour of exalting humanity, at the 
expence of law and order, juſtice and equity, 
and every rule of good government, both in 
publick and private life, ſhould proceed a few 
degrees higher, it is evident that our whole 
ſtare muſt become a „ rudis indigeſtaque 
moles.” 


Men of ſenſe muſt ſee, that humanity itſelf 
may be carried to a moſt vicious exceſs in hu- 
man ſociety; and men of candour will ſee, 
that I mean only to guard againſt this exceſs; 
and to ſhew that humanity itſelf, though moſt 
amiable and moſt endearing in its nature, ought 
to move within certain limits, and to feel the 
conſtraint of principle, or it defeats its own 
end, and becomes the foe of the human ſpecies. 


Did it require an uncommon degree of pene- 
tration in Mr. Gibbon to ſee, that the ſame 
quality, attended with the ſame exceſſes, ap- 
plied to the Divine Government, may alſo be 
very abſurd and ruinous? I ſpeak of him as 
infinuatings 
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inſinuating, that the cruelties of the Iſraelites 
in Canaan could never proceed from God, nor 
be juſtified in their own nature; nor ſhall I 
argue this point, but leave it to his own con- 
ſcience and the reader's judgment. There is 
a ſyſtem of government in the world; God 
Almighty is its head: In many inſtances his 
laws execute themſelves, both in rewards and 
in puniſhments, in the natural courſe of things. 
He is pleaſed alſo: to inflict many puniſhments 
on ſinners in a more extraordinary way; The 
Jewiſh diſpenſation was much concerned in 
this: The choſen people were appointed the 
executioners of the Divine Vengeance on ido- 
laters. If of themſelves, to ſatiate malice or 
ambition, they dealt deaths around, let them 
be given up to the cenſure of the moſt unmer- 
ciful criticiſm, and let Roman ferocity, deceit, 
and pride, which for ſo many ages tormented 
the earth, be called patriotiſm, virtue, and for- 
titude, in compariſon of Jewiſh inhumanity : 
But if Moſes, Joſhua, and David afted in obe- 
dience to a Divine Command, let their pious 
zeal be reſcued from the abuſive obloquy of in- 
fidelity. Shall any man ſay, That God has no 
right to puniſh guilty nations? Has he a right 
to do it, without the intervention of men, by the 
plague, by lightning, by water, by various 

R delolating 
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deſolating judgments ? There is no medium in 
this caſe: If the Iſraelites had no right to de- 
ſtroy the Canaanites; if David was wrong in 
the ſeverities exerciſed on the Ammonites, who 
burnt their own children to Moloch“, (a Divine 
Command being always ſuppoſed in the caſe) 
men need not have recourſe to the caſe of eter- 
nal puniſhments : That may be more ſhocking 
to that treacherous faculty, the imagination; 
but ſober reaſon will ſee a ſmaller injuſtice to 
be as real in a leſſer caſe, as in a greater, And 
the whole courſe of God's Providence at this 
day, ſo full of ſevere judgments and afflictions, 
muſt be as utterly inexplicable as any thing of 
the kind we meet with in the Scriptures, and 
as really offenſive to the intereſts of humanity. 


In fact, I find Mr. Hume thus boldly rebel- 
ling againſt the government of God in hard 
ſpeeches PT: What is to be ſaid in this caſe ? 


Let humanity know her province, and nei- 
ther reaſon nor act in contradiction to the Di- 
vine Authority and true principles of virtue, 
The eternal life which God gives in his Son 

| conſiſts 

G. note 1 on chap. xvi. This at lealt ſcems to me tlic 
moſt natural light of conſidering this ſubject. | 

+ Hume's Dialogues, p. 207, 
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eouſiſts in Love, love of God in the firſt place, 
and of all Beings whatever in due ſubordina- 
tion. If the health of the whole require the 
ſacrifice of ſome, let humanity ſubmit to ju- 
ſtice; in all other caſes let her thrive and 
flouriſh. This is no more than what human 
judicatures are doing continually; and had 
Mr. Gibbon conſidered that we cannot poſſibly 
be judges of that which is fit for God to do, 
but ought to ſubmit to his will; and yet that 
we may be judges of plain matter of fact, of 
what is divinely revealed, he had ſpared this 
weak and inconſiderate innuendo. 


Indeed it is true, however our author's hu- 
manity may be affected with it, that the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians did believe; nay, what is 
more, that the Goſpel requires all its profeſſors 
to believe, that eternal puniſhments await the 
impenitent and the unbelieving. Till men can 
judge what is the quantity of evil that is in ſin, 
how far it is neceſſary that the honour. of the 
Divine Government ſhould be ſupported, and 
what are the mutual relations and dependencies 


of the whole ſyſtem of things, they cannot poſ- 


ſibly form the leaſt judgment, a priori, in tha 


caſe, Matter of fact, of which we may be 


judges, ſpeaks ſtrongly, in every point of view, 
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for the evil of ſin, and the neceſſity of puniſh- 
ment; and humanity muſt be only an abſurd 
rebel in undertaking to form any judgment at 
all. The Scriptures do certainly teach us, 
that God affliteth not willingly, nor grieveth the 
children of men; nay, deſcribe his Love as in- 
finite and boundleſs. The redemption of Chriſt 
exhibits it in the moſt ſtriking light; but then 
it implies and ſuppoſes the evil of ſin to be 
extreme. Thus the nature of Chriſtianity af- 
fords us ample principles to confute whatever 
an ill- tempered regard to humanity may ſug- 
geſt; and the common anſwer made to Infidels, 
deduced from our ignorance, will, I believe, 
appear ſolid to every reaſonable man who coolly 
conſiders it. 


But is there not danger of grafting inhu- 
manity on piety from theſe principles? If in- 
deed men indulge an inhuman temper under 
the maſk of religious zeal, (and it often has 
been done) the moſt diabolical evils may en- 
ſue*. The principle then before us of check- 

ing 

To acquieſce in the juſtice of a judicial proceſs, and to 
reſpect the uprightneſs of the judge, is one thing ; to indulge a 
ſpirit of inſult againſt the condemned criminal, is another; they 
originate from tempers of mind ſpecifically diſtin from one an- 


other, Whether Tertullian may have erred, in what our 
author calls his unfeeling witticiſms, I will not conteſt. 
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ing humanity requires to be guarded, not to 
be exterminated. Chriſtian faith will humbly 
and reverently ſubmit the underſtanding -and 
the will to God, without allowing herſelf in 
any ſenſations of malice to man: Zeal and love 
to God, and pity to men, may ſurely ſtand in 
perfect conſiſtence. However paradoxical it 
may ſeem, that which is called orthodoxy may, 
and always is, when the heart is under real in- 
fluence of Chriſtian principles, be united with 
the moſt liberal benevolence to all mankind, 
the moſt ardent activity for their good, and the 
moit determined abhorrence of a perſecuting 
ſpirit *. But Mr. Hume is poſitive +, that it 
is contrary to common ſenſe to entertain appre- 
henſions or terrors upon account of any opinion 
whatſoever, or to imagine that we run any 
riſque hereafter by the freeſt uſe of our reaſon. 
Aſtoniſhing Dogmatiſt! The man that could 
doubt of every thing which is plain to men of 
common ſenſe, could yet have no doubt in a 
caſe of the moft complicated and myſterious 
nature. Is he ſure that no reaſons may influ- 
ence the Divine Mind in the caſe before us, 
beſides thoſe two which he mentions immediate. 


ly 


* See this union of things well ſupported in a Trac lately 
publiſhed, called * An Addreſs to the Proteſtant Aſſociation.“ 


＋ Dialogues, p. 259. 
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ly after? Has he the line that meaſures the 
immenſity of the Divine Mind? And is it poſ- 
fible a man of moderate acquaintance with the 
human heart ſhould be ſure, that the freeſt uſe 
of our reaſon may not be chargeable with a 
high degree of pride and inſolence, and would 
even he have allowed his menial ſervant the 
exerciſe of the ſame freedom in his domeſtic 
concerns? 


It would be inhuman, I ſuppoſe, to imagine 
any puniſhment ſhould enſue. Satan ſeems to 
watch over the different follies and vices of 
different ages, and to improve them to the 
intereſt of his kingdom. In the ruder ages 
ſavage ferocity and ſuperſtition were predomi- 
nant : Theſe he-nurſed, and by. theſe alone he 
maintained his ſeat, Where religious zeal pre- 
vailed, he puſhed it to the extreme of inhu- 
manity and political injuſtice: Now that refine- 
ment and civilization prevail, he cauſes huma- 
| nity to ſwallow up all other viftues ; but not- 
| wuoiethſtanding the prevailing taſte, I cannot but 
4 think the buſineſs of this Section to have been 
1 an humane employment, 
| 


SECTION 
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- SECTION. 


Love of Glory. 


LT 71TH what agreeable reveries the antient 
philoſophical heroes indulged them- 
ſelves in ſpeculation concerning the Deity of 
their ſouls, their views of a future ſtate of 
exiſtence were far too faint and dubious to in- 
fluence much their practice and their conduct. 
The principle itſelf of the ro &, meeting with 
the natural pride of the human heart, in which 
its innate depravity peculiarly conſiſts, would 
cheriſh and inflame it to a degree unknown to 
the Pagan vulgar. Hence the ſtern patriotiſm 
and ſtoical apathy ; hence the rigid ſeverity of 
manners, and the whole train of fictitious vir- 
tues, which catch the approbation of all, but 
thoſe whom ſelf-knowledge and heaven-taught 
views of tho real glory of God have truly hum- 
bled. But the pride of the atheiſtic principle 
muſt have objects of gratification more real 
than the ſpeculations of the unſeen world could 
give; and it ſpent its whole force on the love 
of glory, that darling paſſion of Pagan anti- 
quity, avowed by ſome indeed far more than 
by others, but followed by all pretenders to 
virtue 
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virtue as the grand motive, their moſt ſub. 


ſtantial reward. 


The moderns, who admire Socrates and Plato 
more than Paul and Peter, follow their maxims 
and ideas ; nor is there a greater enemy to Chri- 
ſtianity *, its Divine Author himſelf being 
witneſs, than this ſame love of glory. 


How much does our author deſerve the ſin- 
cere compaſſion of every real Chriſtian, who 
declares, that Fame is the motive, it is the 
reward of our labours, the moſt valuable object 
of our poſſeſſions, or at leaſt of our hopes f.“ 
Not to be indifferent indeed to what men ſay 
of us, to guard againſt ſhame and reproach, 
and to be careful of our good name, but {till 
in ſubſerviency to infinitely more valuable con- 


ſiderations, is not inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity. 


But to talk of Fame as the motive, the m0. 
valuable olect, betrays a wretched taſte indeed, 
and is as oppoſite to the Goſpel as darkneſs is 


to light. 


Here is then another inſtance of the oppo- 
fition between the religion of Jeſus and the 
| ſpiric 
* John v. 44. How can ye believe which receive honour 
one of another? 
+ Vindication, 5. 44. 
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{pirit of the world. Our author talks of the 
uſeful * victories atchieved by Man upon the 
barren hills of Paleſtine“; thus giving to Man 


the praiſe which, without derogating from the 


offices of human induſtry, Moſes undoubtedly 
aſcribes to the peculiar bleſſing of God. A land 
which the Lord thy God careth for : the eyes of the 
Lord thy God are always upon it, from the begin- 
ning of the year, even unto the end of the year g. 
And whether the Prophet's language, Ceaſe ye 
from man, whoſe breath is in his noſtrils ; for where- 
in is he to be accounted of ? or that of our author 
concerning the dignity and merit of man, be 
more agreeable to the corrupt and frail ſtate of 
human nature and to matter of fact, every care- 
ful and modeſt obſerver may judge. 


I am only concerned in the remainder of 
this Section to ſhew, that Chriſtian principles 
exclude and condemn this love of glory, in the 
ſenſe that has been explained. 


The eternal life which God in Chriſt beftows 
upon believers, reſpects the world to come, 
not this world's advantages of any kind. The 
praiſe of men muſt not be ſought; the maxims 
of the kingdom of heaven forbid it; and in- 
8 | deed 


* Vindication, p. 32— Deut. xi. 12. 
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deed an hearty compliance with them will not 
lead to the praiſe, but to the contempt of 
mankind. To ſeek the eſteem of men as a 
motive for our good actions, is the maſk of an 
hypocrite *; indeed the knowledge of our fallen 
ſtate, and of our recovery to a holy life as the 
mere gift of God, if we be recovered, is ſuch 
an humbling conſideration, as effectually ex- 
cludes from a real believer's breaſt the indul- 
gence of the love of praiſe. Thou alſo haſt 
wrought all our works in us : He will ſay, with 
gratitude, to his God in the world to come, 
even while he is receiving the reward of grace, 
which the overflowing bounty of his heavenly 
Father confers upon him, © God forbid that 
I ſhould glory, ſave in the Croſs of Chriſt, by 
whom the world is crucified to me, and I unto 
the world .“ So declares, with his uſual vi- 
gour of emphaſis; the Apoſtle of the Gentiles, 
and the man, who with him beholds Chriſt 
crucified as his grand object, will be concerned 
for the glory of God, not his own, in all his 
thoughts, words, and deeds. Such a diſplay 
of the Divine Character, as that tranſaction 
exhibits, will ſwallow up all his ideas of glory, 
and leave him no other ſubject of admiration. 
Himſelf he beholds as juſtly obnoxious to the 

curſe, 


Mat. vi. 2.— f Iſaiah xxyi. 12,—t Cal. vi. 14. 
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eurſe, and as a ſinner who might at this hour 
be Hing up his eyes in hell-torments, if he met 
with the due reward of his deeds. While he 
feels the impreſſion of this truth, how can he 
be proud? How can he even deſire the praiſe 


of men? His ſalvation is of grace and not of 
works *, Boaſting is excluded +, When he 


conſiders the infamy of the croſs, the con- 


tempt and ſcorn his Maſter endured, and the 


diſregard which he ever ſhewed for the praiſe 
of men, how naturally muſt he follow his 
Reps, and think meanly of the good opinion 
of that bad world which crucified. the Lord 
of glory? The ſong of heaven is, Thou Wal 
ſlain, and haſt redeemed us ta God by thy blood. — 
How miſerable muſt that man be in ſuch ſoci- 
ety, who ſeeks his own praiſe? None there 
will gratify his paſſion : Another objet, infi- 
nitely worthy of all bleſſing and praiſe, exhauſts 
all their powers of encomium. How neceſſary 
that the love of glory be eradicated, to render 
even heaven deſirable ! The moſt unreſtrained 
profligacy of temper and conduct is not more 
unſuitable to the temper of the heavenly world, 
than that paſſion for glory, which is ſo com- 
monly deemed the mark of a great and generous 
mind. Perſons of ſuch a taite may be uſeful 

8 2 and 


* Fpheſ, ii. Rom. iii, 
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and reſpectable citizens, they cannot be Chri- 
ſtian believers. | 


It is natural for the reader to aſk here, 
&« Pray what is your motive for adding to the 
labours of the teeming preſs ?* What my mo- 
tive is, is known to the great Searcher of 
hearts, I will frankly own what I think it 
ought to be, and what I deſire 1t may be one 
day found to have been. ¶ hal ſoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God *”, This alone is the 
motive that is acceptable in the ſight of God. 
I look upon Mr. Gibbon's two laſt chapters 
as highly injurious to the honour of God, and 
in their direct tendency, notwithſtanding the 
ambiguous windings of a reſerved prudence, 
inimical to the ſalvation of precious ſouls, 
with which the divine glory is inſeparably 
connected, I reſpect his learning and abilities, 
his elegant taſte, and his powers of nervous 
deſcription. I would not be thought to at- 
tempt any competition with him in theſe 
things: But a man of moderate knowledge 
and capacity, ſuch is the advantage of a good 
cauſe, may defend the truth of God againſt 
the moſt ingenious and the moſt learned in- 
iidelity. There was a time when learned men 


Mere 
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were not aſhamed to employ their talents in 


the ſervice of revealed religion : A Boyle, a 
Newton, and an Addiſon ſincerely believed 


Chriſtianity to be from God, and it was looked 


on as no reproach to their underſtandings, that 
they believed * that all Scripture was given 
by inſpiration of God.” But the tables are 
turned : While vice, profuſion, and profli- 
gacy are corroding the very bowels of the na- 


. . CY . . 
tion, ſcarce any ſuperior geniuſes appear in 


print, but they enliſt themſelves in the ſervice 
of infidelity. What ſuch men think to gain 
for themſelves and others by ſuch a conduct, 
I know not: But the proſpect is lamentable; 
and, admitting Chriſtianity be true, God Al- 
miglity muſt be provoked. Every remaining 
rampart againſt iniquity is removed; and as 
this humour has increaſed, it is eaſy to ſee 
that all kinds of wickedneſs have increaſed in 
proportion. Satan laughs at ſuch puny an- 
tagoniſts as moral philoſophy and prudential 
conſiderations : Nothing, he knows, can pre- 
vent the progreſs of hjs kingdom but pure 
Chriſtian principles. What renders this con- 
duct the more culpable and dangerous, is the 
manner in which the enemies of Chriſtianity 
proceed. They do not directly tell you they 
are oppoling the Goſpel ; that would put the 

molt 
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molt unwary readers on their guard. They 
do not conſider in form the evidences of Chri- 
ſtianity, which, with triumphant argumenta- 
tion, have been eſtabliſhed by many reſpect- 
able writers: That would be a taſk far too 
great even for Mr. Gibbon himſelf, But art- 
ful innuendos, pregnant hints, half-ſentences, 
gilded always with a ſpecious and modeſt ap- 


pearance, are the arms with which they figh; 


againſt heaven. If they think they have diſ- 
covered the falſchood of the Goſpel, why da 
they not avow their ſentiments, and bring 


forth their arguments in form? If they are in 


doubt themſelves, a more careful conduct in a 
matter of ſuch infinite moment would ſurely be- 
come them, and even a tender and humane 
concern for their ſellow- creatures would call 
for a very different behavigur. Mr. Gibbon 
cannot but be ſenſible, that the tendency of 
his two laſt chapters is to weaken i in his rea- 
der's mind a regard for Chriſtianity, Should 
that religion prove true in the iſſue, he may 
ſtand convicted of having contributed to the 
eternal damnation of many of his fellow-ctea- 
tures. And what is fame or praiſe to a ge- 
nerous mind, when ſet againſt ſuch dreadful 
miſchief? In a word, he ought to have a full 
demonſtration, that the Goſpel is falſe, or his 

procedure 
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procedure cannot be cleared, I do not ſay of 

deliberate, but of very inconſiderate cruelty; 

Who that honours God and cares for ſouls, 

feeling at the ſame time any thing of the truth 

of Chriſtianity, can be filent in ſuch a cale ? 

Si natura negat, facit indignatio verſum. 

Juuv. 


1 pity the author, and deſire the candid 
reader to excuſe the warmth of my language : 
The Goſpel calls for no cool aſſent : Its im- 
portance is even infinite; and if but one ſoul 
| ſhouid, by theſe papers, be reſcued from dan- 
ger, my aim will be anſwered : It will richly 


pay for the ſcorn and contempt of all the reſt 
of mankind. 


SECTION YL 


Impiety. 

R. Glasgow, ſpeaking of the uſurpation 
of the titles of the Divinity by the Ro- 
man Emperors, obſerves, © ſuch extravagant 
te compliments, however, ſoon loſe their im- 
* piety by loſing their meaning; and when 
© the ear is once accuſtomed to the ſound, 
% they are heard with indifference as vague, 

* though exceſſive profeſſions of reſpect“.“ 
* Page 387. Thus 
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Thus does our author teach us, in one in- 
ſtance at leaſt, that the frequency of a crime 
deprives it of its malignity; and that an action 
which is impious, if once or twice committed, 
ceaſes to be ſo, when committed a thouſand 
times. 


If impiety of language loſes its immoral 
nature at this rate, then the profane ſounds 
which are ſo ſhocking to the ears of all who 
are poſſeſſed of the leaſt reverence for God, are 
perfectly harmleſs, becauſe common. Let the 
Grammarian only give them a place in his liſt 
of interjections, and they have no more ſin in 


them than the ſound of Atat or Apage. 


But is it not ungenerous to take advantage 
of an unguarded expreſſion in an author? It is 
fo; but I am perſuaded this is not the caſe 
with our author. His deliberate meaning is 
expreſſed. For the rejection of Chriſtian prin- 
ciples has ever been found to leave the mind 
deſtitute of every practical principle of piety : 
And though our author was far from meaning 
to ſhew us this in the paſſage before us, yet if 
he has inadvertently ſhewn it, a regard to truth 
and the beſt intereſts of mankind requires that 
his impiety ſhould be expoſed. 

The 
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The principle of genuine Chriſtianity ex- 
plained in the ſecond part of this work, and 
traced into ſome of its ſalutary conſequences in 
the five foregoing Sections, is ever productive of 
the moſt profound and the moſt ſincere reve- 
rence of the Supreme Being. The views of guilt 
and ill deſert of the Divine Holineſs and the 


malignity of fin, which are learned from the 


croſs of Chriſt, fail not to beget in the ſoul 
ſuch ideas of God, attended alſo with ſuch 
grateful, filial, and liberal ſenſations, as entirely 
exclude the impiety which Mr. Gibbon excuſes, 
If we may take the liberty of uſing unmeaning 
expreſſions in converſation drawn from common 
lite, the liberty of treating the Divixir in the 
ſame manner is far too bold, however freely 
this age of licentiouſneſs may take it. The 
diminution of internal reverence thence ariſing 
is a ſure effect of the licence; and ſuch is the 
connection between the heart and the tongue, 
that the moment any man is obſerved to ſpeak 
ſcripturally, to “ become a new creature in 
- Chriſt,” however long the habit of impious 
language may have prevalled, it ceaſes at once, 
and 1n all his converſation he ſpeaks with the 
utmoſt reverence of that Being whom he was 
wont in every ſentence to blaſpheme. The 
leaſt regard for the Almighty in the heart is ſure 
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to oyercome this moſt common, but moft hei- 
nous ſin: And it is an inſtance of the extreme 
incapacity of moral diſcernment which muſt 
attend Infidelity, however great the intellectual 
faculty may be, that the learned Mr. Gibbon 
cannot ſee the ſinfulneſs of a practice, which 
the mereſt babe in the ſchool of Chriſt would 
feel with horror, and reject with tlie moſt ratio- 
nal abhorrence. The grand bleſſing of eternal 
life, which God gives 1n Chriſt to a believer, 
includes in it a divine nature and an holy con- 
verſation; and the poſſeſſor feels he can never 
be ſufficiently thankful and reyerent in his re- 
cards to Jehovah. The happinels of heaven is 
deicribed in the book of the Revelation, as re- 
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plete with the loweſt ſelf- abaſement in the moſt 
dignified ſpirits. Proud man, a worm of earth, 
is too haughty, too wile, too elevated, to imi- 
tate their lowlineſs. 
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Indeed the reaſonableneſs of this humility is 
evident to a mind at all feafoned with divine 
truth. Who can expreſs the praiſes of God! 
The Bible 1s as full of his praiſe as the earth 

- is of his diſhonour. The contempt of his' 
Majeſty, with which this iſland abounds, is 
one of its moſt baleful ſymptoms. It is ealy 
to ſay, they mean nothing by their oaths and 

| curſes 4 
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curſes; but here lies the very ſin of the prac- 
tice, that they dare, without conſideration, 
ſport with the name of God. Socrates is thus 
introduced by. his ſcholars continually protan- 
ing the name of the heathen divinity, in all 
the impudence of the molt frivolous blaſphemy. 
Nu Ala diſguſts the ſerious taite in every page; 
and it may be ſafely ſaid, that the irreverence 
which it encourages is far too pernicious to be 
atoned for by all the good that, in a detached 
point of view, may be gathered from the So- 
cratic leſſons. 


I ſhall not inſult the reader's underſtanding 
by arguing the point before us any longer; I 
would rather appeal to his conſcience, referring 
him to the ſentiment of a ſincere believer of 


Scripture, no ways inferier to our author, even 


in thoſe endowments in which he excels, and 
deſiring any man to judge intuitively, whether 
Gibbon's or Butler's judgment be more ac- 
cording to truth, 


* Tho' we ſhould ſuppole profane ſwearing, 
and in general, that kind of impiety now 
% mentioned, to mean nothing, yet it implies a 
* wanton diſregard and irreverence towards an 
** infinite Being, our Creator; and is this as 

T 2 « ſuitable 
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<« ſuitable to the nature of man, as reverence 


* and dutiful ſubmiſſion of heart towards that 


« Almighty Being ?” * 
| ——— — —ů— 
SECTION VII. 
Lewaneſs. 


N the courſe of the hiſtory, making ſome 
remarks on the ſeverity of the laws of 
Conſtantine againſt rapes, Mr. Gibbon men- 
tions the gentle ſeduction which might perſuade 
an unmarried woman, under the age of twenty- 
five, to leave the houſe of her parents, as one 
of © the moſt amiable weakneſſes of human 
nature .“ It is foreign to my deſign to criti- 
ciſe the civil character of Conſtantine; no more 
need be quoted, therefore, than what directly 
relates to our purpoſe. Lewdneſs is in the 
Man at leaſt, our author being judge, a moſt 
amiable weakneſs! O tempora ! O mores ! 


By this time the reader ſees that the intereſts 
of morality would ſuffer in our author's hands 
as much as that of religion, ſhould he favour 
the publick with as many lucubrations on that 

ſubject, 
* Sce Butler's ſecond Sermon on Human Nature.— P. 440. 
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ſubje&, as he has on the ſubject of religion. 
The connection between irreligion and immo- 
rality, and the importance of Chriſtianity, with 
reſpect to its moral influence, would deierve a 
diſtinct treatiſe, it can here only have a few 
remarks. 


Take a view of the egregious inſincerity, 
the baſe hypocriſy of the Philoſophers of an- 
'tiquity in our author's own words; ſevere as I 
may be thought in my eſtimation of them, a 


ſeverer cenſure of them will not be found in 


theſe ſheets, than what our author has, though 
ſomewhat undeſignedly, given of his favourite 
worthies, 


Viewing, with a ſmile of pity and indul- 
e gence, the various errors of the vulgar, they 
e diligently practiſed the ceremonies of their 
e fathers, devoutly frequented the temples of 
* the gods; and ſometimes condeſcended to 
d act a part on the theatre of ſuperſtition, they 
* concealed the ſentiments of an atheiſt under 


te the ſacerdotal robes. Rcaſoners of ſuch a 


* temper were ſcarcely inclined to wran le 
* about their reſpective modes ot faith or of 
« worſhip. It was indifferent to them what 
* ſhape the folly of the multitude might chuſe 
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to aſſume; and they approached with the 
* fare inward contempt and the ſame external 


< reverence the altars of the Lybian, the Olym- 
A plan, or the Capitoline Jupiter,” * 


The baſeneſs of this condu& would ſtrike 
any man's mind in any concern but that of re- 
ligion : and if this be of any concern at all, it 
is infinitely the moſt momentous : And in that 
degree inſincerity mult here be the moſt flagrant 
compound of impudence and hypocriſy. Truth 
and integrity are the ornaments of the creation; 
duplicity and prevarication, a reproach for 
which no genius and learning can atone; and 
the God of truth, when they are practiſed in 
religion, puniſhes them both in their neceſſary 
conſequences, and judicially, | 


Habits of hypocriſy muſt warp the whole 
mind, darken and pervert the moral ſenſe, and 
deeply corrupt the moral character throughout. 
He who could impoſe on his fellow-creature; 
in an affair of ſuch moment as religion, and 
affront the Almighty by an hypocriticai worſhip 
of idols, (for it would be extremely difficult 
for the molt laborious ſyſtem- maker of atheiſm 

among 


* Page 32,—5cenes to be paralleled perhaps by the mode 
Deilt's receiving the Lord's Supper to gualiſy for offices, 


6 


among them to eradicate the natural notion of 


an Almighty) and yet could excuſe the want of 
truth by the idle pretence of an humane regard 
to the vulgar, could with the ſame eaſe look 
on a lewd ſeduction as an act of amiable hu- 
manity. The reverent regard for God being 
totally eraſed by repeated acts of hypocritical 
worſhip, men would give the rein to the moſt 
licentious appetites, and no fear of God would 
reſtrain them in their unbridled career, 


It is immaterial to ſay here, that many of the 
Philoſophers have been men of chaſte and ſober 
manners. Thanks to a particular bodily con- 
ſtitution, and the habits of ſtudy and reflection. 
The mind is in the mean-time as lewd and 
impure as the unawed corruption of nature can 
make it. The ſober Mr. Hume (admitting 
him to have been ſuch) will view lewdneſs 
without horror; and the ſober Mr. Gibbon 
(for I am inclined to take it for granted he is 
ſo) will call a foul ſeduction an amiable weak- 
neſs. 


Not long fince, within the circle of my ob- 
ſervation, an unmarried woman, not © with bru- 
tal violence,” but by © gentle feduction,” was 
perſuaded to go on board an armed vellel. 


Her 


| ( 152 ) | 
1 Her afflicted father hears, gets himſelf rowed 
in a boat to the veſſel, demands his daughter, 
| is anſwered with horrible menaces, returns how 
| | diſtreſſed ! it will be a mercy if the conſolations 
p 
ö 


of piety may prevent his literal diſtraction |! 


Suppoſe now our author to be the father; 
ſuppoſe him to foreſee only the temporal evils 
bt moſt probably attendant on the ſeduction, pro- 
| fligate impudence, diſeaſe, poverty, ſhame, and 

an immature death! Would he ſay the ſeducer 
or ſeducers were guilty of an amiable weakneſs ! 
Ought he not to learn the ethics of the deſpiſed 
Galilean, I hat ſoever ye would that men ſhould 
do to yeu;, do ye even ſo to them *. Shameful 
meanneſs! that a Gentleman of ſuch reſpect- 
able literary talents can in this age of bold 
| licenſe and egregious profligacy, vindicate in 
effect the faſhionable vices, as if the evils 
under which the land already groans needed 
the additional weight of his authority, But 
there is ſomething divinely judicial in this mat- 
1 ter. Men who profeſſed themſelves wiſe became 
1 | fools, and becauſe that when they knew God, they 
1 ; glorified him not as God , for this cauſe God gave 
"8 them up unto vile affeFions F, Philoſophic an- 
i riquity is eminently concerned in this cenſure. 
| Gibbon 


l 
" 
4 | * Matt, vii. 12— Rom. i. \ 
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Gibbon will tell us of Adrian“, and every 
ſchool- boy knows from his Virgil and his Ho- 
race, what horrible lewdneſs prevailed among 
the polite Romans : St. Paul only tells us the 
judicial cauſe. 


The reception of Chriſtianity is, in its neceſ- 
ſary conſequences and in the gracious ceconomy 
of the Divine Government, the reverſe of all 
this. If Truth and CnasTiTy forſake all the 
earth, they will yet dwell in a Chriſtian. The 
life of Jeſus, in his ſoul, is pure and holy; 
guile and hypocriſy are abhorrent from the 
whole image of God which in faith he received; 
and the love of God, while it lifts up the ſoul 
to celeſtial pleaſures, ſubdues unchaſte deſires, 
and does alone,—let Philoſophers laugh, while 
Chriſtians can confute them by a&ions,—does 
alone, I ſay, what Philoſophy pretends to, ſub- 
due the appetite to reaſon, becauſe reaſon her- 
ſelf is ſubdued to God, 


It will be no unprofitable ſpeculation, con- 
ſidering the vaſt importance of this article even 
to human ſociety, if to the candid reader it 
has appeared, that mere philoſophy and mere 
morality cannot take care even of their own 

U province; 


© Page 77. 
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province; they lead men either into actual 
profligacy, or, what 1s little better, into a vin- 
dication of it; but Chriſtianity, at the ſame 
time that ſhe moves in a ſphere of true piety 
peculiarly her own, ever lends the moſt power- 
ful aid to true morality, and reads efficacious 
lectures of truth and charity to mankind, 


SECTION VIII. 
Nationality. 


R. Humz's Philo obſerves, That all re- 
ligion is liable to abuſes in civil ſociety, 

except that of © the philoſophical and rational 
kind *.” Mr. Locke led the faſhion in intro- 
ducing a pompous parade of reaſoning into re- 
ligion; from that time a rational religion has 
been the cant term, with all who profeſs to be 
wiſer than others. The proper humble ſub- 
ſerviency of Reaſon to Chriſtianity, as a very 
uſeful, but very ſubmiſſive handmaid, has been 
diſcarded : The many who blindly follow men 
of ſuperior penetration and capacity, think 
they have ſufficiently anſwered the friends of 
Chriſtian truth, by crying out, Enthuſiaſm.” 
Men 


* Hume's Dialogues, p. 244. 
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Men of no ability in reaſoning, ſeek the praiſe 
of cool-ſenſe and ſolid ſagacity, under the pre- 
tence of pleading the intereſts of reaſon. Infi- 
dels have not ſtopped where Mr. Locke did 
he was at leaſt a ſpeculative believer, though 
he appears to know little or nothing of that 
divine faith which the Scripture deſcribes * 
from Locke down to Hume, that is to ſay, 
from a cold hiſtorical aſſent down to Atheiſm 
itſelf, or to what is much the ſame, there has 
been a gradual melancholy declenſion from 
evangelical ſimplicity; the laſt of the train 
had ſagacity enough to diſcern the advantage 
which the firſt undeſignedly gave to Infidelity; 
and he has ſo compleatly diſplayed the triumphs 
of reaſon over religion, that ſhe ſeems in his 
hands to be, what Grecian vanity feigned of 
Alexander, at a loſs for more work, and groan- 
ing, becaule ſhe has no more enemies to con- 
_ -” 


Indeed the great progreſs of the human mind, 
during the two laſt centuries, in every branch 
of ſcience has but too much flattered the ignis 
fatuus of what is called a rational religion. 
This world's proceſs in all the arts of humanity 
has received ſuch liberal advantage from the 


2 improve- 
* Sce Section on Faith. Hume's Dialogues, p. 25. 
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improvements of reaſon, that no lover of man- 
kind can fail to congratulate the times in this 
reſpect, and felicitate modern ſociety, when 
compared with the ferocious miſeries of antient 
ignorance. But the ſame love of mankind will 
induce him, if poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt ſhare 
of what the Apoſtle calls ſpiritual underflanding *, 
to lament that reaſon has impertinently inter- 
meddled with the Goſpel, and that with ſuch 
overbearing ſedulity, as to darken it more and 
more; and rivers of tears would not ſuffice to 
bewail the increaſe of moral miſery, which, 
ſince Mr. Locke's time, has pervaded theſe 
kingdoms. 


Jam free to ſay, that the bold intruſions of 
reaſon have been a moſt powerful cauſe of our 
national depravity. Will the reader be pleaſed 
to examine carefully for himſclf 1 Cor. ii. 
and endeavour to diveſt himſelf of partiality, 
in fixing on the plain obvious ſenſe of the 
whole? I might refer him to the Bible through- 

ut; but that chapter peculiarly points out 
what 1 would offer as the real truth in this 
matter. If he cannot prevail on himſelf to 
do me this juſtice, I have no hope of his agree- 
ing with me in the following account of ſpiri- 


tuali 5 
* Coloff, i. 9. 
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tualiiy; nor ſhall I attempt to give him any 
other proof of its truth, 


Man being dark and blind, with reſpect to 
to God and the beauty of holineſs, through the 
fall, a very conſiderable branch of that eternal 
life which God gives him in bis Son, lies in the 
gift of the mind or ſpirit of Chriſt the Lord, 
Hence, and not from the belt uſe of the moſt 
improved rational faculties, however uſeful they 
be in all things elſe, he has a proper percep- 
tion of real Chriſtianity, Had the wiſe of 
this world been poſſeſſed of the leaſt degree of 
divine taſte, they had never crucified the Lord 
of glory. A real knowledge of, and reliance on 
Chriſt crucified, 1s only this way attained. The 
reaſon of man, in his preſent deprayed ſtate, 
is not only not friendly, but is moſt directly 
inimical to this Spirit of God. All the know. 
ledge called rational, muſt be deduced from 
the ſources of ſenſation and reflection, as Mr. 
Locke, in his admirable treatiſe on the Human 
Underſtanding, has demonſtrated ; ſimple ideas 
being the ultimate ſources. Where there is no 

perceptive organ, there no art can educe them. 
The blind can by no means form an idea of 


colours, nor the deaf of ſounds. The percep- 


five faculty, which relates to the apprehenſion 
of 
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of the real Goſpel, is of the ſame kind, and has 
the ſame properties, as any man, who both un- 
derſtands Locke's Treatiſe and the real Goſpel, 
may ſatisfy himſelf. It gives him new ideas 
of the glory of God and of moral beauty; in 
ſhort, of every thing which enters into the 
genius of the Goſpel. Like other ideas and 
other knowledge, deduced from the perception 
of the agreement and diſagreement of ideas, 
this divine taſte, and all the knowledge deduced 


from it, may be ſtrengthened by exerciſe, and 


be impaired by ſloth, but muſt itſelf be the 
direct gift of heaven. The Spirit of Chriſt, 
thus imparted, communicates a new word of 
ideas, wich are fooliſhneſs unto the natural 
man; the man of mere nature and mere rea- 
ſon *, inexplicable to others as the ways of the 
incomprehenſible God himſelf ; or, as one 
man's ideas muſt be to another, deſtitute of 
his identical ſpirit. Hence alone we can ac- 
count for the enmity which natural men have 
againſt the Goſpel, and will have, until they be 
renewed. Yet does this ſpiritual faculty by no 
means weaken any of the natural powers of 
man, or ſuperſede their true uſe and efficacy 


on the contrary, he that is ſpiritual judgeth all 
things : 


4 


* x Cor. ii. 14.— 1 Cor, ii. tot 1 Cor, ii. 11. 
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things *: The removal of prejudices, and the 
conqueſt of paſſions which it imparts, muſt aſſiſt 
and ſtrengthen the rational faculty, even in 
thoſe things which are reaſon's province, at the 
ſame time that the ſpiritual faculty itſelf remains 
a perfect myſtery to thoſe who are merely poſſeſ- 
ſed of the rational. —He that is ſpiritual judgeth 
all things, yet he himſelf is judged of no man *. 

The evidence, by which every man ought to 
judge himſelf, whether he be poſſeſſed of this 
ſpiritual perception, on which all happineſs 
and eternal life depends, 1s the conformity of 
his experience with the written word, This is 
ſufficient to diſcriminate him from a mere en- 
thuſiaſt, or one who imagines, as many have 
done, that he is guided by the Spirit of God, 
when he is not. 


If theſe views be ſaid to be extremely abhor- 
rent from the prevailing ſpirit of the times, it 
is confeſſed, with ſorrow and regret, that they 
are. No conſequence however it is apprehend- 
ed can hence be deduced but this, that we are 
fallen very much from real Chriſtianity. 


ED 


* x Cor. ii, 15, See Edwards's Treatif: vn the Religious At- 
fections. 
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I will now be eaſy, in a ſummary way, to 
anſwer Mr. Locke's account of he provinces 


of faith and reaſon, and of enthuſiaſm, in theſe 


four obſervations, 


1. He greatly miſtakes the ſenſe of that 


text, Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither 


have entered into the heart of mon, the things 


which God hath prepared for them that love him *. 


The chapter to which the reader's attention 
has been earneſtly ſalicited, and of which theſe 
words are a part, forbids us to underſtand 
them with Mr, Locke of the revelations made 
to St. Paul in his miraculous extaſy, and lead 
us entirely to underſtand them of thoſe ordi- 
nary, but precious ſenſations and diſcoveries 
communicated to every believer in every age; 
without the leaſt reference to thoſe extraordi- 
nary, but far leſs precious, gifts of the Holy 
Spirit confined to the primitive times. 


2. His account of the diſtinct provinces of 
faith and reaſon is inſidious and weak, becauſe 
he underſtands by faith nothing of that divine 


quality, which apprehends Chriſt alone for ſal- 


vation, and to which ſo much is conſtantly 


aſcribed in Scripture. Doubtleſs in this, reaſon 
may 
b * x Cor. ii. 9. 
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may and ought to exerciſe herſelf in determin: 
ing the evidences of revelation in general, as 
well as in many circumſtances relating to the 
doctrines of Scripture that might be mentioned; 
and this a natural man may do, notwithſtand- 
ing his Tpiritual blindneſs, juſt as Profeſſor 
Saunderſon, though blind, might give excellent 
lectures on light and colours. But the true 
nature itſelf of Goſpel- truth, grace, and glory, 
and all the enjoyment, and all the holineſs 
thence ariſing, a natural man, ſo. remaining, 
muſt continue deſtitute of tb eternity. 


3: His whole account of Enthuſiaſm is ob- 
viated in a word. When men cannot prove 
their ſuppoſed ſpiritual experience to be con- 
formable to the written word, in that caſe 
they may, and ought to be, deemed Enthu- 


ſiaſts. 


4. He allows good men may ſometimes be 
ſupernaturally aſſiſted: The account we have 
given ſhews that they Al wars are ſo; not they, 
but Chriſt dwelling in them“. It is true they 
cannot give any other evidence to others, that 
tliey are ſo, but what reſults from the bright 
emanation of their holy lives, joined to their 

X ſimple 


* Gal. ii. 20. 
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ſimple teſtimony, and to the proof which they 
bring from the Scripture of theſe things ; and 
it is ſufficient, and let me add very rational, 
encouragement to. any man to ſeek for the ſame 
unſpeakable bleſſings, though he as yet found 
himſelf deſtitute of them, that God gives the 
Holy Spirit to them that aſk him. They that aſk 
ſhall have, they that ſeek ſhall find, to them that 
knock it ſhall be opened. In the mean-time the 
extravagant applauſes beſtowed on the rational, 
have entirely juſtled out of our religious ſyſtem 
the ſpiritual powers; and ſo ſpecious and plauſi- 
ble is the deceit, that even many good men do 
much impede their ſpiritual progreſs by their 
exceſſive leaning to what is called rational in 
religion. This has once demoliſhed the ſim- 
plicity of truth in the Anglican Church; and 
now that a partial revival of truth has taken 
place, it will be well for us, if it do not at 
leaſt check the progreſs of it in this Iſle, Let 
I reaſon be kept to her province, be reſpected, 
1! cheriſhed, and encouraged in it by every me- 
1 thod. But let her not pretend to incorporate 
5 with ſpirituality itſelf, though ſhe may judge 
| | of the circumſtances that' relate to it. So low 
| 


are we fallen in this reſpe&, that, when the 
operations of the ſpirit are named, men ſeem 


ſcarce 
Wt * Matthew vii, 7. 
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ſcarce to think of any other operations as poſti- 
ble, but the miraculous. The conceſſions of 
Locke to Infidels have given them advantages, 
which they proſecute with mercileſs rigour. 
If an emphaſis of obſtinacy in guarding againſt 
the ſpecious ſnare of rationality has appeared 
in what has been ſaid, let it be laid to the ac- 
count of the author's vehemence of jealouly ; 
let his reaſonings, however, be candidly weigh- 
ed, and let it be conſidered after all, whether 
the leaſt diminution of the honour juſtly due to 
reaſon, or the leaſt invaſion of her rights, has 
been incurred by this account of an additional 
ſpiritual faculty, any more than the addition 
of the rational faculty is any diminution of the 
juſt honour, or any inyaſion of the rights of 
the animal nature. 


er 
The Church. 


Y this time the attentive reader may thinl: 

it neceſſary, that we ſhould define what 

we mean by the word Church, in its Scripture- 
ſenſe, in order to aſcertain with {till greater 
preciſion what is Chriſtianity, and to reſcue it 
| 42 by 
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by a juſt ſeparation from the diſgrace it has ever 
ſuſtained from the hand of infidelity, | 


The Church of Chriſt conſiſts of 'thoſe, and 
only thoſe, who are ſpiritually united to Jeſus 
Chriſt as their Prophet, Prieſt, and King, or 
to ſay all in a word, their Saviour, and through 
him to God the Father by an everlaſt- 
ing covenant. The ſpirituality of this union 
reſpects the communication of his ſpirit as a 
principle of heavenly life, ſuperadded to all 
that 15 merely rational*, not in the leaft 
weakening any one common principle of hu- 


manity, but ſtrengthening and rectifying them 


all. This heavenly life begins on earth, and 
is conſummated only in heaven. God himſelf 
is the giver of this life; and the merit for the 
ſake of which he confers it, as well as the me- 
dium through which it is conveyed, 1s the 
propitiation of his only-begotten Son f. Hu- 
man merit being thus totally excluded, and 
every member of the church being a child of 


wrath by nature, and dead in treſpaſſes and 
fins as others, there is no way in the world 


conceivable of obtaining and enjoy ing eternal 
life, but that of the faith which has been de- 
ſcribed d, and which muſt iſſue in a courſe of 


practice 
9 Sect. Vit Part 11.— Eph. u. 3—8 Sect. i. 
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ractice radically diſtin& from mere morality “, 
with a ſpecial and determinate reference to a 
future ſtate of bliſsful immortality f. We 
now behold a living member%of Chriſt's body, 
holding faſt the head, and deriving ſpiritual 
nouriſhment from him for the maintenance 
of this practical plan as really and as vitally, 
as the members of the human body derive the 
fupport of the animal ceconomy from the head. 
Hence toward God ariſes that awful and ha- 
bitual reyerence of heart ; toward himſelf, that 
purity and chaſtity of affection; and toward 
his neighbour, that diſintereſted beneyolence 
equally abſtracted from the love of praiſe or 
of gain, which mark him as a ſingular being 
in the eyes of mankindf, and, to crown all, 
excites their diſguſt by a ſpirituality, not con- 
trary to, but far above all that is merely ra- 
tional in man 8. This is the Church; but 
the Spirit of Chriſt has not left her to drive 
at random from wave to wave of fancied il- 
lumination, without an helm. The Scripture 
guides each member in every ſpiritual move- 
ment, and affords a ſufficient directory to ſe- 
cure him from enthuſiaſm, and to diſcriminate 
his path to glory from the walk of all that 
deluſive inſpiration, which, whether its origin 
be 

* Sect. ü. f Sect. ii, —t Sect. iv. v. yi. and vi. SeQ, vii, 
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be from man or from Satan, pretends to ba 
from God. Faith, hope, and charity are real 
ſpiritual qualities, and as they grow only out 
of real union wich Jeſus, ſo they will not incor- 
porate with any enthuſiaſm whatever. 
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If this be a ſcriptural and preciſe idea of the 
Church, the intelligent reader will - be able to 
diſtinguiſh the holy city, as Mr. Gibbon ſcorn- 
fully calls her*, from all ſtrangers, who may 
claim an intereſt in her privileges. He will 
not look for Chriſtianity in any national or 
congregational Churches, merely as ſuch. He 
will view theſe as inſtitutions neceſſary for the 
preſent courſe of things; but neither theſe, nor 
the endleſs motley. mixture of hereſies, diſſen- 
ſions, and ſeparations that have obtained in 
the Chriſtian world, will diſtract his mind in 
the ſearch of the real Church, Where Chriſt 
| is really truſted in, and really loved, and 
| | where the ſcriptural marks of unfeigned at- 

14 tachment to him exiſt, there is the Church. 
1 A thouſand circumſtances of diverſity prevent 
ALY not the union of thoſe, in whom reſides the 
a ſame ſimple ſpirituality ; nor do a thouſand 

circumſtances of agreement unite in fellowſhip 
* | thoſe 
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thoſe who are ſpiritual with thoſe who are 
natural *. 0 


Had Mr. Gibbon underſtood this, he had 
deprived himſelf of all that pleaſure, which the 
recital of the evils naturaFand moral occaſioned 
by nominal Chriſtians, evidently affords him. 
Not a ſhadow of real diſgrace would fall on 
the ſpotleſs ſpouſe of Chriſt from all the abo- 
minations of harlots. The truth is, all who 
are not of the Church are Infidels, as really ſo 
as Bolingbroke or Hume. Chriſtianity has no 
real connection with their follies and vices, 
becauſe they are not united to her head by 
faith; and it no more concerns her to obviate 
the ſcandals they occaſion, than thoſe occa- 
ſioned by Mahoinetans or Pagans. , 


The diſcerning reader will fee to what a 
length of conſequences theſe thoughts may be 
extended. A fingie inſtance may give him a' 
clear idea of what I mean. It gives Mr. Gib- 
bon pain, that Chriſtians, whom he would 
rob of every other glory, ſhould poſſe's the 
peculiar glory of ſuffering. After taking great 
pains to ſhew how little their ſufferings were, 
he comforts himſelf with the thought, that 

the 
© 2 £or. i. / 
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the Chriſtians, in the courſe of their inteſtine 
diſſenſions, have inflicted far greater ſeverities 


on each other, than they had experienced from 
the zeal of Infidels *. 


In truth, the perſecutions in France, in Spain, 
in Germany, in the Netherlands, and in Eng- 
land, whichz at different times, have deluged 
thoſe countries with rivers of blood; were ad- 
ditional inſtances of the malice of infidelity 
againſt the Church of Chriſt, and ought not, 
even in imagination, to be claſſed under ano- 
ther head of events. Did the perſecutors in- 


_ deed regard the ſpiritual new birth, faith in 


Jeſus alone for ſalvation, and the other ſcrip- 
tural marks of the Church? Did they not in 
fact deride theſe things as much as Diocleſian 


or Julian could do, and did they not hate thoſe 


who loved them as ſuch ? What if ſome forms 
of nominal Chriſtianity ſeem to give them ano- 
ther aſpect ? What do they prove, but that 


Satan teaches his children in the progreſs of 


the world an hypocriſy more and more re- 
fined, while he directs them ſtill to carry on 
the ſame intereſt z and pride, love of the world, 
and enmity againſt the kingdom of Chriſt are 
as diſcernible as ever in his ſubjects ? 

1 The 
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The Church then has ever been in general 
the ſuffering party in the world. No inſtance 
can be given of ſuch malicious perſecution 
carried on, ſometimes with open fury, at other 
times with refined diſguiſes, againſt any ſet of 
men as againſt real Chriſtians. The ſpouſe af 
Chriſt may be traced, as by the other marks 
laid down, ſo by this of ſuffering, from age 
to age. The ſtreams of blood, and the taunts 
of reproach, diſtinguiſh her moſt evidently, 
.and ſhew that ſhe has not a friend upon earth : 
Her conſolation is, her friend is above, and 
becauſe he lives ſhe ſhall live alſo*. Her head 
ſuffered more than heart can conceive, while 
on earth, and ſhe muſt mark her courſe of 
conformity to him, by ſuffering till God wipe 
away all tears from her eyes, | 


It is not hard for a lover of evangelical 
truth to trace hiſtorically this Church of Chriſt 
from the beginning of time to the preſent. 
From the blood of Abel let us carry down our 
eyes through the cruel bondage of Egypt to 
the ſufferings of the Prophets, who ſucceſſively 
adorned the Church. Behold Antiochus Epi- 
phanes glutted with the blood of the Maccha- 
bees, and you ſtill ſee the, Church, even be- 

* fore 


* Joha xis. 29. 
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fore the incarnation of Jeſus, living in depen- 
dance upon him, and ſubſtantially the ſame as 
the Church ſince his time, though under a 
_ darker diſpenſation, It.was indeed a dull ſea- 
ſon of the Church when Jeſus viſited the carth 
in human form; but Simeon, Anna, Cornelius, 
and probably ſeveral more, ſtill teſtified, that 
God had a Church upon earth. The bright- 
neſs of the three firſt centuries of Chriſtianity 
Points her out with afptendour which needs 
ho faint deſcription of mine. Through the 
following centuries to the twelfth, though with 
decreaſing ſplendour, yet ſtill the children of 
the Church are diſcoverable like bright lumi- 
naries amidſt the growing darkneſs of Anti- 
chriſt. 


A crowd of daring fanatics from the twelfth 
to the ſixteenth century aſſumed the popular 
character of reformers*,” Thus faſtidiouſly 
ſpeaks our author, The pious Waldo of Lyons, 
I ſuppoſe, is one of them, who, leaving his 
houſe\,and goods, devoted himſelf wholly to 
the profeſſion of the Goſpel, - and took care 
to have the writings of the Prophets and 
Apoſtles tranſlated into the vulgar tongue +. 
Groſthead, Biſhop of Lincoln, is another who 

. has 
* Page 586. See Newton on the Phrophecies, vol, iii. p. I 76, 
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has merited the illiberal appellation for his ho- 
neſt labours in defence of religious liberty 
againſt the encroachments of Popery in the 
thirteenth century. Walter Lollard, burnt 
alive at Cologne, is another; and John Wick- 
liffe, whoſe name will remain fragrant to the 
lateſt poſterity, is, it ſeems, in Mr. Gibbon's 
eyes, a daring fanatic; and the noble Baron 
of Cobham, in the fifteenth, is honoured with 
the ſame goodly epithet. John Huſs and Je- 
rome of Prague, what men were theſe! What 
a teſtimony did even a learned Papiſt give of 
the latter ! daring fanatics a learned Modern 
eſteems them. - And how difficult will it he for 
him to clear himſelf of indirectly accuſing, in 
the ſame manner, the magnanimous Luther, the 


meek Melancthon, and the whole tribe of 


German and Britiſh reformers, to whom, under 
God, we owe fo much at this day | Mr. Gibbon 


13 beyond all doubt learned, ſagacious, and 


diſcerning; but he ought not, like another 
Pope, to arrogate to himſelf an infallibility of 
judgment : Nothing ſhort of this can vindicate 
ſuch poſitive ſtigmas againft whole bodies of 
men.” The Church, ever praiſed be her Head ! 
ſtill ſubſiſts in various parts of the world, and 
anſwers the calumnies of enemies by faith, 


meekneſs, patience, beneficence, and prayer. 
" & This 
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This is the Church: What her enemies are, 
their own enmity declares. But the Gates of 
hell ſhall never prevail, againſt her: So pro- 
miſes her Lord. Thus far his words are made 
good; the Church is neither reaſoned nor per- 
ſecuted out of the world; what he has done 


already in his indulgent providence, is an 
earneſt of what he will do to the end of time. 


— 


SECTION X. 


The progreſs of Chriſtianity. 


TAHOUGH Mr. Gibbon owns, in words, 
that „it was owing to the convincing 
evidence of the doctrine itſelf, and to the ruling 
providence of its great author*,” yet nothing 
is more evident than this, that the whole 
energy of his fifteenth chapter is directed to 
eſtablith poſitions, tending to account for its 
progreſs by methods merely human. What 
conſequences ſubverſive of its divine authority 
would thence be deduced, its enemies will tell 
with pleaſure. Whether our author really 
meant to furniſh them with the materials of 
this malignant triumph, is referred to his own 
conſcience., But it behoves every friend of 


mankind, 
* Page 350. 
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mankind, who loves the Goſpel, to oppoſe what 
is inimical to it, whether deſignedly ſo or not. 


It will be neceſſary then to ſhew (what will 
now need only a few words to illuſtrate, but 
which it was a principal object of theſe ſheets 
to eſtabliſh) the total inſufficiency of his pro- 
jected methods of propagating Chriſtianity; and 
that even © the convincing evidence of the doc- 
trine itſelf, and the ruling providence of its 
great author,” though ſurely of great impor- 
tance, needed alſo the addition of another 
capital mean for the ſucceſsful propagation of 
the Goſpel. 


And here I would premiſe, that there are 
two caſes, and two ſeaſons, which relate to 
this ſubject, extremely neceſſary to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed, in order to elucidate its nature, 
which Mr. Gibbon has all along confounded, 
and thence has rendered the whole chapter 
under conſideration, ambiguous and inſidious 
to the Jaſt degree. The caſe of a general pro- 
feflion of Chriſtianity, grounded on ſpecula- 
tive belief, education, or tradition, but void 
of energetic faith, and productive of no mo- 
ral and ſpiritual renovation of nature, ought 

ever 
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ever to be diſtinguiſhed from the caſe of the 
real Cyuacy of Chriſt, conſfiiting of living 
members of his body, influenced by his Se1- 
RIT, poſſeſſed of the real faith and holineſs of 

the Goſpel, and by conlequence expreſſing in 
their lives the doctrines and Precept of the 
New Teſtament. 


: * Ef * 
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He who would enquire into the cauſes of 
the propagation of Chrittianity, can never do 
juſtice to his ſubje&, nor ſo much as give a 
clear idea of the object before him, except he 
define, whether he means the firſt or the laſt 
of theſe caſes, They are widely diſtinct from 
one another. Even modern Judaiſm and Pa- 
gan idolatry are not ſo different in their nature, 
as theſe two conſiderations. For there may 
be, and often 1s, much of the firſt, where there 
is none at all, or very little, of the ſecond. 


- — — — — 
— * * * — 


Two ſeaſons alſo muſt be carefully diſtin- 
guiſhed; and it ought to be conſidered, whe- 
ther we have in view the firſt extenſive propa- 
gation of Chriſtianity by the preaching of the 
primitive teachers, till their numbers became 
conſiderable in the empire, or the ſecond (till 
more extenſive propagation of it, after Churches 
were formed, and ſome ſcope was given for 

the 
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the exerciſe of human power and policy in this 
work. The neglect of the firſt diſtinction 
would ſeem to indicate an extreme ignorance 
of the nature of the Goſpel, which muſt be 


taken into conſideration by every one, who 


undertakes fairly to account for its propaga- 
tion. And the neglect of the ſecond ſeems 
to betray the want of candour, as that of the 
former does the want of diſcernment. 


1. It has been too largely ſnewn by many 


divines, to need any repetition, how impoſſible 


it was that ſuch a religion as that of Jeſus, 
ſo extremely perſecuted as it certainly was*, 
under ſuch a concurrence of diſadvantages, in- 
ternal and external, could ever, had it been 
falſe, have overcome the deep-rooted preju- 
dices of idolatry, and have brought ſo large a 


part of mankind, even to the profeſſion ab- 


{tracted from the vital obedience of Jeſus. 
The firſt caſe is thit which, under this head, 
will alone engage our attention. It is eaſy to 
account for the rapid progreſs of any party, 
good or bad, after it has once made itſelf re- 
ſpectable or formidable enough to engage the 
attention of mankind. The difficulty is, how 
to account for the firit ſucceſs of the Goſpel, 

Conceive 

* See part i, ſection laſt, 
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| _ Conceive twelve illiterate fiſhermen or mecha- 
| nics, aided by ſeventy aſſiſtants, beginning at 
| Jeruſalem to ſpread the religion of their de- 
ſpiſed and crucified Maſter among the Jews, his 
virulent -enemies, and ameng the Gentiles, 
whoſe religion and whoſe manners they con- 
demn in the groſs. The malignity of Infidels 
| may dwell with ſatisfaction on the pious frauds, 
! the religious cruſades, and the horrible perſe- 
cutions, which, in after-ages, were made uſe 
j of to propagate, not Chriſtianity ſurely, but 
= the Chriſtian name : But this does not at all af- 
| | fect our ſubject; for if the diſtinction of ſea- 
| ſeons be ſteadily kept in view, the neceſſity of 
ö | the truth of the GaſpeF will be evident. Ficti- 
tious miracles could never have counter: ſailed 
/ ſuch powerful oppoſition. They muſt have 
been ſtifled in the birth: The miracles muſt 
have been true, known and felt to be true, or 
even the bare profeſſion of ſo obnoxious a re- 
ligion could not have obtained among man- 


_-_ 
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kind. 
I. 
Our author thinks“ the multiplicity of ſets, | 
into which the Chriſtian world was divided, ( 


had its influence in propagating the Goſpel. 
Quite the reverſe ſeems the judgment of un- 
blaſſod U 
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biaſſed reaſon. A houſe droided cgainſt itſelf 
falleth, is a proverb aſed indec ty the divine 
Saviour on a particular occaiion, but the 
thought originates from the common ſenſe of 
mankind. Whatever advantages the Golpel 
might receive from the acquiſition of theſe 
ſects, after they became incorporated into tic 
general Church, this, at the moſt, was preca- 
rious and incidental, and can by no means ac- 
count for that which alone demands our atten- 
tion, the firſt amazing propagation of the Gol- 
pel. Let the learned reader look into Irenæus; 
he will be aſtoniſhed at rhe multiplicity of 
ſets, all which aſſumed the Chriſtian name, 
in a very early period of the Church. The 
pregnant principle of original depravity, aided 
by the influence of Satan, will eaſily account 
tor it indeed, in the eyes of the true believer; 
but yet he will be led to admire the ſtrength 
of thoſe evidences, on which the belief of 
Cariftianity ſtands, ſince a circumſtance of a 
nature ſo peculiarly diſcouraging, as this of in- 
ternal ſtrife and confuſion, and that to a very 
h'ga degree, leſſened not the ſucceſs of the 


Go pel. 


In vain does the ſagacious author exert thoſe 
talents, which, with ſo much perſpicuity, 
1 claſſed 
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- claſſed and arranged the anomalous tribes of 


Barbarians in the civil part of his hiſtory, in 
the diſcovery of caules merely human, that may 
account for the rapid progreſs of the Goſpel. 


His invention was ſurely diſtreſſed, when he 


threw out the zeal of the Chriſtians againſt 
idolatry, as one of thefe cauſes. The diſtinc- 
tion of ſeaſons, which perpetually calls for our 
attention, deunſtrates this. The ſecond Ta. 
pid propagation of Chriſt's religion may be 
conceived to have been aſſiſted by this medium. 
In after-ages the zeal of Charlemagne againſt 
idolatry tended, no doubt, to ſptead the Chriſtian 
name at leaſt among the ſtubborn Saxons, and 
many inſtances of a more recent date might be 
produced. But what is this to the firſt pro- 
pagation of the Goſpel through the Roman 
Empire in the three firit centuries, without the 
leaſt aid of civil power ? That which is al- 
ready propagated, always has, within itſelf, 
energetic cauſes of a propagation ſtill more 
extenſive, but how to propagate at all, Hic la- 


ber, hoc opus eſt. 


Let us place before our eyes the firit begin- 
nings of the Goſpel, as ſtared in the hiſtory 
of the Acts, and as allowed of neceſſity by all 


acquainted with antient hiſtory, Will any 
man 


( 
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man ſay, that the fervent zeal of the Apoſties 
againit idolatry had, in itſelf, the leaſt tendency 
to propagate the faith ? Do men love to have 
their favourite paſſions openly oppoſed ? Is that 
the way to win the heart? Did the Jeſuits in 
the Eaſt make their converts by this method? 
Did not artifice, equivocation, and unwar- 
rantable compliances mark their character and 
conduct? This then is ſo far from having 
been an human cauſe of the ſucceſs of Chri— 
ſtianity, that it only ſhews in a ſtronger light 
the power of thoſe divine cnn which alone 
can account for it. 


We are told, that the belief of the Millen- 
nium, and the near approach of the end of the 
world, had a mighty influence“. It has al- 
ready been ſhewn, that the deſcription of the 
Millennium, in carnal images, was intended to 
convey ſpiritual ideas; nor were the firſt Chri- 
ſtians ſo unacquainted with the genius of Scrip- 
ture, as to miſunderſtand this matter: It may 
be added, none who deſerve the name of Chri- 
ſtians in that or in any age, are moved in the 
choice of their religion by motives of a merely 
wordly nature. If ſome of the firſt Chriſtiang 
might have imagined the ſecond coming of 

Z 2 Chriſt 
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_ Chriſt to be at hand, St. Paul, in the ſecond 


chapter of the ſecond epiſtle to the Theſſalo- 
nians, fully obviated the miſtake: And St. 
John's Apocalypſe, by deducing a long period 
ol prophetic events from his own time to the 
end of the world, neceſſarily threw it back to a 
very diſtant period in the eyes of all Chriſtians. 
The imagination 1s ealliy ſeduced to counte— 
nance whatever we are much inclined to; but 
the ſacred writings (the moſt material evi- 
dences ſurely in this affair) ſay nothing of 
ſuch an univerſal belief among Chriſtians as 
our author ſpeaks of. I recollect only the 
miſtake of the Theſſalonians, and this we 
have ſeen was preſently obviated. The direc- 
tions to patience, and to much lonp-ſuſfering, 
the appointment of ſuccefſive paſtors in the 
Churches, and the intimations given of fo 
many events which mult require a courſe of 
time, point out to Chriſtians no ſuch ſpeedy 
extinction of the world. Clement, in his 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, ſaggeſts, I think, 
no ſuch idea, which he would ſcarce have 
failed ro do, of an event fo intereſting, and 
believed ſo near. Cyprian conitantly encou- 
rages the Martyrs with no other arguments 
than thoſe which a good man would uſe in 

our 


6 


our days: And St. Auſtin“, in a letter to 
Heſychius, breathes the ſame language, con- 
feſling, with his uſual candour, his entire ig- 


norance of the time of our Lord's ſecond 
coming. 


On the whole, we ſeem more obliged to our 
author's imagination, than to any hiſtorical diſ- 
cernment of his, for this new cauſe of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Goſpel. 


But the fear of eternal puniſhment de- 
« nounced againſt unbelievers might influence 
e much the minds of men in their firſt reception 
« of the Goſpel +.” Let even Hume anſwer 
our author, and that in the molt ſolid manner: 
„ Confider, I beſcech you, the attachment 
« which we have to preſent things, and the 
« little concern which we diſcover far objects 
« ſo remote and uncertain .“ Place then hell- 
fire, but inviſible, on the one hand, and on 
the other the viſible tortures of various kinds 
which have been ſhewn, I think unanſwerably, 
to attend Chriſtianity; whether would naturally 
operate moſt, is obvious to underſtand. 


And 


a Auguſtini Opera, vol. i. P. 350.— Page 47 4.— 
; Hume's Dialogues, p. 245. 
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And the effect of the virtues of the firſt 
Chriitians, and of their eccleſiaſtical polity, is 
liable to the ſame objections which have been 
conſiclered in other inſtances. Admit their ef- 
fect to have been even greater than Mr. Gibbon 
would defcribe them. But then what cauſed 
theſe firſt Chriſtians, and virtuous Chriſtians 
too? What gave riſe to ſo ſtrong an eccleſiaſti. 
cal pulity ? His ſubordinate cauſes come evi- 
dently too late to do their maſter's buſineſs, 


«The alms* of the firſt Chriſtians” might make 
a few hypocrites, but their pecuniary abilities 
were too narrow, and the diſadvantages of vioy 
lent perſecution were too diſcouraging, to give 
any force to the conſideration delerving the at- 
tention of a reaſonable man: But it is a bold 
thing to ſay, that ſuch a ſpirit of incredulity 
had taken place in the polite world, that “ an 


e object much leſs- deſerving than Chriſtianity, 


&« would have been ſufficient to fill the vacant 
e place in their hearts.“ + 


For hath a nation changed their gods, which ore 
yet no gods? Are old habits ſo ſoon worn out? 
Let incredulity be ever ſo ſtrong in the gentle- 
man, the peaſant will ſtill adhere to his ſuper- 

ſtitious 
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ſtitious attachments. If the change from Ido- 
latry to Chriſtianity was ſo caſy, why was it 
not before attempted ? What evidence is there 
that, had not Chriſtianity appeared, all the 
learning of Philoſophers, and all the power of 
Euperors would have made any more alteration 
in the prevailing religious ſyſtems ſince the 
Chriſtian æra than they did before“. Indeed 
the increaſe of Infidelty, whilſt it left the Pagan 
gentry as much Hpocritically addicted to the 
common ſuperſtitions as the vulgar were /ncerely, - 
rendered them lels ſuſceptibie of that fair evi- 
dence waich Chriſtianity offers. So ealy a thing 
is 1t to turn arguments, which derive all their 
ſtrength from fancy, againſt the inventor ; and 
ſo contemptible does the ſagacity of a great 


man appear, when it is employed againſt the 
cauſe of heaven 


2. It 1s, I hope, apparent, that nothing that 
has hitherto beca laid betore the reader will 
account for this amazing fact, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Cnurxcu in ſuch a world as this. 
The caſe of real Chriſtians requires a diſtinct 
con ſideration: If miracies, prophecies, and in- 
ternal evidence would account for the propa- 
gation of profeſſional Chriſtian ty, they cannot, 

however, 


dee Prof, Bullet's Hillory of the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, 
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however, create the real Cnun cn. This is the 
fact: There were in the primitive times, and 
it is not difñcult to ſhew from the lights of 
hiitory, that there ever have been ſince, a num- 
ber of perſons powerfully diſtinguiſhed from 
all the world in their views, affections, and 
conduct, ſo ſingular that they evidently appear 
to be poſſeſſed with a principle of action and a 
ſenſation peculiar to themſelves. They love 
the Lorn Gor; their zeal in his ſervice; their 
delight in his ways; and their courſe of fuffer- 
ing for his honour demonſtrate, that it 1s not 
merely for the advantages attendant on religion, 
but for their religion itſelf, that they practice 
its precepts. They have a peculiar attachment 
to Jeſus Chriſt, and own that it is by a vital 
connection with him only, the nature of which 
they themſelves are far from being able to ex- 
plain, that they enjoy this new life. The 
world may be pleaſed to call it an enthuſiaſtical, 
they, according to ſcriptural phraſeology, call 
it a ſpiritual life, becauſe they believe it begun, 
continued, and carried on by the Spirit of God; 
and they have this evidence of the truth of 


what they affirm, that they find every power 


of nature and mere reaſon totally incompetent 
to produce this life. On the contrary, they 
feel themaſe] ves apoſtate, guilty, corrupt, un- 

y done 


Ans!) 
done ſinners: They ſeek not their own glory; 


they value not human praiſe; they are low 
enough in their own eyes to be obliged to mere 


grace for all their happineſs, and to conteſs 


that ruin is their deſert. They adore the wil- 
dom, the grace, and the love of God exhibited 


in the redemption through Jeſus Chriſt, His 
merit and death form their ſole title to glory, 


and ſole relief of conſcience. The love of 


Chriſt conſtrains them to live righteouſly, ſo- 
berly, and godly. That virtue to which Phi- 


loſophy pretends, is theirs in reality. Ab- 
ſtrated from the world in taſte and ſpirit, they 


yet demonſtrate, that they love all men in ſin- 
cerity. Pride and oftentation, which ſo evi- 
dently mark and ſtain the character of other 
ſufferers, appear not in the Chriſtian ſufferer : 
His patience is humble, meek, and ſerene , 
and he has that within, which 1s the never- 
failing ſpring of his ſingular virtue and ſu- 
preme delight, an hope full of immortality. 
In fine, he is in this diſtinct from all the world, 
as diſtinct from others who yet call themſclves 
Chriſtians, as from all the religioniſts that 
ever lived, that he lives, and hages, and glo- 
ries, not in any thing done or ſuffered by him- 
ſelf, but while he views himſelf as undeſerving 
as any other, he lives, and hopes, and rejoices 
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in the righteouſneſs and infinite merit of an- 


other, which becomes his only by imputation, 
and forms the baſis of his comiort, the ſtrength 
of his heart, and his portion for ever. 


This is the CHRISTIAN: This is what the 
Apoſtles laboured to propagate : And a Phæ- 
nomenon ſo rare, and I will add ſo glorious, 
mult have a ſingular cauſe. It will be evident 
to any man capable of conſidering the ſubject, 
that this is a production to which the moſt 
improved faculties of the human mind are 
unequal. The moſt that can be effected by 
human reſolutions is, a conſtrained obedience. 
Self lies at the bottom. The love of honour 
will urge a man to do and ſuffer many things 


with vigour and fortitude : But what will he 


do, when ſelfiſh motives are removed, and 
pure Love is made the predominant princi- 
ple? The leaſt knowledge of human nature 


will enable any man to ſee, that abſtracted 


from pride, oftentation, or ſome ſelfiſh and 
wordly motive, Cato had been no more than 
the vulgar in his virtue. 


Turn we to the Scriptures for the diſcovery 
of a cauſe. © It is eaſy,” ſay many, * to ſee 
there the true cauſe, The diſcovery of a fu- 

ture 
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ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments influ- 
ences the Chriſtian.” It is granted, that ſelf- 
love has its place in the Chriſtian ſcheme, bur 
then it is not predominant. Love is the mo- 
narch i in all her ceconomy. The two princi- 
ples of hope and fear will account for much 


vigour and activity in ſome tempers, but not 


at all for that pleaſant, free, joyful obedience 
of humble love, mortified from all that is 
worldly and all that is vain- glorious, and giving 
glory to God and ſhame to man, from the 
heart. But the fact we have ſtated is of this 
kind; and nothing is more evident than that 
this is the conſtant Scripture- character of a 
Chriſtian. 


Let the ſame book, which deſcribes the cha- 
racter, explain the cauſe. No man can ſay, 
that Jeſus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghoſt. 
Now ve have received not the ſpirit of the wworld, 
but the ſpirit which is of God, that wwe might 
know the things which are freely given unto us of 
God. We all, with open face, beholding as in a 
glaſs, tbe glory of the Lord, are changed into the 


ſame image, from glory to glory, even as by the .. 
ſpirit of the Lord, No man can come to me, ex- 


cept the Father which hath ſent me draw bim. 
Fleſh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
A a 2 my 
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my Father, which is in heaven. If any man lack 
wiſdom, let him aſk of God, which giveth liberaliy 
and upbraideth not, and it ſhall be given him. If 
ye being evil know how to give good things to 
your children, how much more ſhall your heavenly 
Fatker give the Holy Spirit to them that aſk him? 


The ſole adequate cauſe of the ſucceſsful 
propagation of the Goſpel is according to the 
Scriptures, the Holy Ghoſt. It will be well 
if his agency, in theſe polite and rational days, 
be thought to deſerve a moment's attention. 
Yer it is evident that there muſt be ſome cauſe 
for this wonderful Phænomenon. I ſhall not 
diſguſt the rational world by ſuppoſing the 
agency of any ſupernatural Being in the affair, 
but that of the great author of nature. Any 


ſpirit inimical to him could not, and any ſpt- 


rit obedient to his authority would not pro- 
duce a character of ſuch goodneſs, but under 
his authority, and by a power deriyed from 
himſelf. Even miracles cannot change the 
heart, whatever effect they may have on the 
judgment; and the ruling providence of God 
implying only an external government does 
not influence the will, as facts abundantly 
teſtify, All that is rational and human is to- 
tally unequal ta the taſk ; nav, perhaps, the 

moſs 
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moſt ſenſible of mankind, ſhould they deign 
to honour theſe ſheets with their inſpection, 
can ſcarce bear the idea of a real Chriſtian 
with patience. There is, there is an energy“ 
more than human, which produces this cha- 
racter, and it remains that this muſt be the 
IxrLVENCE or THE Hol GHosT, 


The reader, who will allow himſelf ſeriouſly 
to weigh this ſubject, may ſee that nothing 
ſhort of this could conſtitute one real Chriſtian, 
in this or in any other age of the Church. Let 


him conſider, whether it is even poſſible for 
mere man to invent ſuch doctrines, much leſs 
to propagate them with any ſucceſs in a world 
like this T. A number of men poſſeſſed of a 
ſixth ſenſe, of which we had not the leaſt idea, 
would find but few brought over to their opi- 
nion, that they were poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſenſa- 


| tion. 
* See Section on Rationality, | 
+ Men who have formed their religious ſentiments from tra- 
dition, education, or mere rationality, will naturally fall into 
views not radically diſtin from thoſe of other Religioniits, 
Pagan, Mahometan, or Philoſophical, and (lll call themſelves 
Chiiſtians; but a diſcovery of real Chriſtianity will enable any 
man to ſee it to be totally diſtin&t in its whole nature from all 
religions in the world; and to ſuch and ſuch only it will ap- 
pear that a religion which completely debaſes ſelf, and magnifies 
God alone, could not originate from man, nor could ever have 
been propagated by mere man : It mult have proceeded from 
God, and have made its way into the © hearts of men by an in: 
duence purely divine. 
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tion. Their pretenſions would be miſconſtrued 
into pride or folly : But thoſe whom the Mosr 
Hic ſhould endow with the ſame ſenſation 
would eaſily believe, The application is ob- 
vious, | 


Thus we have a ſimple and obvious proof of 
the truth of Chriſtianity. I fear, indeed, it will 
weigh but little with thoſe who love not the 
real Goſpel. The generality will ſay, © at this 
rate the majority of thoſe who call themſelves 
Chriſtians, do not even know their own reli- 
gion.” It is devoutly to be wiſhed, that this 
were not the caſe; that even many who have 
written ably in defence of Chriſtianity, had 
themſelves known its nature. Much of the 
advantage which Deiſm has gained, had then 
been prevented; we ſhould have had more of 
the experimental proof. That Scripture had 


- been better known, he that believeth on the Son 


of God hath the witneſs in himſelf . Sceptical 
doubts will vaniſh before ſtubborn facts; were 
the Gopel itſelf underſtood, little time need be 
ſpent on its eyidences. One ſight of the ſun is 
ſufficient to point out its glorious Author, In 
all things elſe experience is allowed to be the 
beſt ſchool-maſter ; in religion only it is called 
Entkujiaſm. 

| * r Jobn v. 10. SECTION 
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Cauſe of the Enmity againſt Chriſtianity. 


N the former part of his ſixteenth chapter, 
our author, in a long apparatus of criticiſmz 
endeavours to inveſtigate the cauſe why Chri- 
ſtianity was ſo much perſecuted by the Roman 


Emperors. It evidently ſtrikes his mind, that 


there muſt be ſome powerful cauſe that could 
produce fo ſingular an exception to the tolera- 
ting genius of antient Polytheiſm: And never 
did the oppoſition between ſubjects peculiarly 
Chriſtian, and thoſe which are merely rational, 
appear in a more conſpicuous point of view 
than on this occaſion. That ſagacity, which 
has hitherto inveſtigated with ſuch judgment 
and preciſion the cauſes of the decline of Ro- 
man greatneſs, and which has afforded a plea- 
ſing proſpect of farther diſplays “ to every ra- 
tional lover of hiſtory, ſecms here to be devoid 
of even the firſt elements of the ſubject. He 
ſees that it is ſomething wonderful, that the 
Jew, as ſingular as the Chriſtian in many re- 
ſpects, ſhould yet eſcape that ferocity oi reli- 
gious perſecution, which fell with ſuch weight 
q | on 
* The greater part of this work was written before the 
publication of our author's ſecond and third rolumes. 
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on thoſe whom they contemptuouſly called the 
ſect of the Nazarenes. What is in his eyes to 
account for this aſtoniſhing diverſity? The 
Jews were a nation, the Chriſtians were a ſect: 
And of what effect can ſo light a diſtinction 
as this be to account for the rage of perſecution, 
which vexed the Church for 300 years almoſt 
without ceaſing? | | 


I doubt not but every real Chriſtian is before- 


hand with our author in giving the true account 


of this matter. It were an inſult on the meaneſt 
ſpiritual underſtanding, to undertake in form 
to acquaint them with it. F the world hate 
You, ye know that it hated me before it hated you. 
If ye were of the world, the world would love his 
own ;, but becauſe ye are not of the world, but 1 
have choſen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you. Cain was of that wicked one, 
and flew his brother, and wherefore ſlew he him? 
Becauſe his own works were evil, and his brother's 
rightegus. Marvel not, my brethren, if the world 
hate you. This is a very ſimple account of the 
whole matter. Mankind are in a ſtate of guilt, 
apoſtacy, and corruption; their minds are en- 
mity itſelf againit God *: His holy nature, 
that is himſelf, is the object of their averſion. 

Ile 


Rom, viii, 7. 
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He found it fo experimentally, when it pleaſed 
him to become manifeſt in the fleſh “, though 
for the mbſt benevolent purpoſe that can be con- 
ceived. His divine nature was impaſſive; his 
human nature was capable of ſuffering, and it 
did ſuffer to a degree beyond all deſcription. 


In proportion as any of his regenerate chil- 


dren partake of his Spirit, they are expoſed 
to his ſufferings. The doctrines of grace, of 
Juſtification, of faith, of. holineſs, of this world 


and the next, which Chriſtianity reveals, are 


diametrically oppoſite to all that any other re- 
ligion deviſes, or any philoſophy invented. The 
world will bear, and even in ſome circumſtances 
-admire, certain forms and ſhadows of goodneſs. 
Real goodneſs itſelf, all that are of the world 
will hate, will perſecute with unremitted ran- 
cour : For other animoſities, time and various 
lenient circumſtances will adminifter a cure: 
Godlineſs muſt be hated by the world for 
ever: Satan, its God, will ever aid his ſubjects 
in the proſecution of the quarrel, and no man 
can eſcape the infection, execept he become 2 
new creature. Even the virtues of the world 
are full as hoſtile to the Goſpel as its groſſeſt 
vices :. For it condemns all the glory as well as 
2]! the ſhame of the world; and the reader 
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A 
who has been at the pains to conſider the nature 
of Chriſt's religion, as delineated above, and to 
view in contraſt the ſpirit of the world, will 
need no farther illuſtration of this ſubject. 


The Roman perſecutions form but a ſmall 
part of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, which may hence 
be illuſtrated. The rage of Philip II. had no 
other origin: And Mr. Gibbon will allow us 
to ſay, that Rome Papal has been as bloody as 
Rome Pagan. In ſhort, with whatever diver- 
ſity of circumſtances, wherever we ſee the pe- 
culiarly Chriſtian principles operating among 
mankind, there we ſee the Church, and there 
we ſce it perſecuted; and the perſecutors, what- 
ever they call themſelves, form, in Scripture 
language, the world. 

It is true, in our days, the enmity of man's 
mind againſt holineſs has leſs ſcope of perſe- 
cution than ever. But let the reſtraints of civil 
government be once removed, and torrents of 
Chriſtian blood would flow as freely as ever. 
Human nature is not changed. Perſecution 
is now confined to the tongue and the pen. 
Mr. Gibbon's unjuſt cenſures of the primitive 
Chriſtians, which in the firſt part have been 
conſidered, originate from the enmity of human 

narure 
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nature againſt the Goſpel. That lives and will 
live in all whoſe hearts are not chriſtened, fo to 
ſpeak ; though in ſome there is a natural gene- 
roſity of temper that may prevent its malevo- 
lent exertions in torture and blood; and if 
Mr. Gibbon infiſts that this is his caſe, I am 
by no means diſpoſed to diſpute it. | 


By this time, it is | hoped, this Gentleman 
and his admirers may underſtand the ſpirit of 
theſe ſheets. Perſonal ill-will, envy of his 
fame, deſire of detracting from the praiſes ſo 
Juſtly attributed to his merits, or even the moſt 
diſtant wiſh to give him pain, form no part of 
the deſign. Oppreſſed or deſpiſed Chriſtianity 
has ever had ſome advocates : If the, writer of 
this be a feeble one, he is at leaſt ſincere. En- 
thuſiaſt! No matter : But yet he knows, that 
to call names is not to reaſon ; nor would he be 


hence deterred from vindicating what he takes 


to be the real Goſpel, deſirous of no arms but 
thoſe of argument, and convinced that Mr, 


Gibbon's account of the primitive Chriſtians - 


muſt have ariſen from the enmity of human 
nature, which has in this caſe betrayed his 


judgment. 
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Tt is not ſingularity, as ſuch, that excitez 
this enmity. The modern Diſſenters, I mean 
only thoſe who have deviated from the Goſpel, 
may be as tenacious as they pleaſe of their ſec- 
tarian peculiarities, without giying the leaſt 
offence; and the Churchman may, with rigid 
exactneſs, obey his Dioceſan, and regulate his 
eccleſiaſtical conduct by the Rubric ; but if 
he preach, and feel, and live the Goſpel, he 
will be ſeverely cenſured by the world: Both; 
theſe caſes, are well known in England; and 
they illuſtrate, in oppoſition to our author, that 
national eſtabliſhments will not ſecure real Chri- 
ſtians from that perſecution from which the 
unchriſtian ſectaries will be exempt. And I 
ſeriouſly believe, had the nation of the Jews 
been wholly evangelized, and the Chriſtian ſect 
become in ſpirit and conduct like the Jewiſh 
nation, the tables had been reverſed ; the di- 
ſtinction between a nation and a ſect had proved 
frivolous in experience, the Chriſtians had been 
tolerated, and the Jews had felt the whole 
weight of * 


SECTION 
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SECTION m 


Hume. 


HE principles of revealed religion have 
been conſidered, and the futility of Mr, 
Gibbon s attempt againſt them has been expo- 
ſed by arguments drawn from the nature of 
Chriſtianity itſelf. « But is there not ſuch 2 
thing as natural religion; or, to ſpeak more 


« intelligibly, can we ſee nothing by the light 


e of nature concerning God and our duty?“ 


I anſwer, Yes; and St. Paul tells us how 
much. All that Metaphyſicians have inveſti 
gated on this head, may be reduced to theſe 
two ſentences ; The inviſible things of bim from 
' the creation of the world are clearly ſeen, being 
underſtood by the things that are made, even bis eter- 
nal power and Godhead, ſo that they are without 
excuſe *. And when the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained. in the 
law, theſe having not the law, are a law unto them- 
ſelves which ſhew the work of the law written in 
their hearts; their conſciences alſo bearing witneſs, 
and their thoughts the mean-<ohile accuſing, or elſe 
evcuſing one another. + 


* Rom. i, 20.— Rom. ii. 15. 
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Thus, St. Paul being judge, God has not left 
kimſelf without witneſs, even in the natural 
world. The works of creation ſpeak to us 
from wwithaqt ; and the moral nature, which he 
has given it ſpeaks to us from within. In 
conjunction they declare his Being and Sove. 
reign authority, his power, wiſdom, and good- 
neſs, his equitable government, and the ac- 
countableneſs of the human race for all their 
moral conduct before him. And this is the 
utmoſt ſtretch of natural religion, an intuitive 
feeling rather than the reſult of any laborious. 
inveſtigation. Strong and deep in its nature, 
though confuſed and indetermigate in its de- 
gree, it lays, however, all . under a 
formal obligation of obedience, becauſe all 
mankind feel its force, and of neceſſity ac- 
quieſce in its authority, while they ſtrive in 
vain to reaſon away its validity. Its impor- 
tance in the Chriſtian ſcheme, that admirable 
reaſoner St. Paul himſelf explains in the Epiſtle 
to the Romans. Aware what Reaſon could 


do, and what ſhe could not do, he begins 


with natural religion, as a baſis not of juſtifi- 
cation and comfort, but of deſpair and- con- 
demnation. Conſcience alone, of all the mo- 
ral powers of man, 1s not ruined by the fall, 


but as ſhe muſt be a torment, not a relief to 
an 


FF BC 
an awakened mind, free room and ſcope are 


hence afforded for the diſplay of that convic- 
tion of fin, and of that imputed merit of Jeſus, 


by which the penitent finner may be fully re- 


ſtored to the divine favour, and enriched for 
ever, —But this belongs to revealed religion. 
And we cannot now follow him in the delight- 
ful ſubject; we may remain about the avenues, 
for a virulent enemy of all goodneſs ſtops us 
in the paſſage, and following the rational ſcent 
of Mr. Locke“, who firſt unhappily gave Rea- 
ſon leave to intrude herſelf into the ſecrets of 
Chriſtianity, keeps her in full employ, till ſhe 
has demoliſhed all, both natural and revealed 
religion. | 


In his dialogues concerning natural religion, 


we have the ſubſtance of all his ſceptical eſſays; 
and notwithſtanding his declaration at the 
- Cloſe in favour of. Cleanthes, the natural reli. 
gioniſt, it is evident from the whole tenour 
of the book, and ſtill more ſo from the en- 
tire ſcepticiſm of his former publications, that 

Philois is his favourite. Sincerity conſtitutes 
no part of a philoſopher's virtue. | 


He ſpends many nugatory pages on the na- 
tural attributes of God, and labours hard to 


prove, 
* Hume's dialogves, p. 27. 
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prove, by a variety of childiſh imaginatiof: 


at leaſt, if not of arguments, that one ſcheme ' 


of Godhead is as good as another, with a view 
to reduce Polytheiſm, Spinoziſm, Chriſtianity, 
and all forts of viewsof the divinity to the 


| ſame level of evidence, or rather of no evi- 


dence; and, on the ruin of all, to eſtabliſh his 
horrible univerſal ſcepticiſm. Indeed the hu- 


man mind is ſo totally incompetent to decide 


on theſe points, and the divine effence is ſo 
entirely removed from our comprehenſion, that 
nothing is more eaſy than for a man of lively 


' Imagination, unawed by the fear of God, that 


is to ſay for Mr. Hume, to repreſent many 
various views of this kind; and yet as the 


proceſs is carried on without any . the 


whole muſt be; 
« The baſcleſs fabric of a viſion.” 


And if we conſider what he owns muſt ſtill 
eſcape the wreck of ſcepticiſm, that there 
mult be ſomewliere an intelligence and deſign, 
that pervades the univerſe, which Eve called 
God, we ſhall have reaſon to be little affected 
with all his queries concerning his abſtract na- 
ture, becauſe it makes no part of our concern. 
That effects prove a cauſe, that numberleſs 


inſtances of deſign prove a deſigner, this af— 
ford s 
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fords a ſufficient baſis of natural religion. That 
he is not material, every one who believes 
Scripture (the evidences of which are ſurely 
obtained in a way perfectly independent of this 
meraphyſical enquiry) will acknowledge, be- 
cauſe Cad is a ſpirit, and a ſpirit hath no: fleſh 
and bones*, There remain only the moral at- 
tributes of God to be conſidered. They only 
affect us as rational and accountable agents: 
And a dreary view it is which Mr. Hume has 
given of them. He contends, that, molt pro- 
bably, he has neither moral good nor moral 
evil in him, on account of the mixt appear- 
ance of things in the world, which ſeems to him 
to exclude the idea of either perfect goodneſs, 
or perfect malice . Allowing that the ob- 
jections againſt his goodneſs, deduced from 
the miſeries with which the world is pregnant, 
are ſolidly anſwered from the conſideration of 
our-ignorance, he maintains that the ſame con- 
ſideration will invalidate the proofs alſo g. 


The laſt obſervation ſeems to contain the 
ſubſtance of all that deſerves a careful anſwer 
in the treatiſe. The ſtrength of ir lies in the 
{uppoſition, that the proofs drawn from the 
ratural and moral world for the moral govern- 

C c ment 
* Luke xxiv. 39.—f Page 221.—f Page 279. 
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ment and attributes of God, are juſtly liable 
to the ſame charge as the objections are; that 
in both caſes we have equal right to ſay, that 
we are incompetent to decide; whence univerſal 
{ſcepticiſm mult neceſſarily enſue, 


The attentive reader now ſces what he has a 
right to expect from the remainder of this 
ſection. It behoves us firſt to ſhew, that there 
are ſolid proofs of the righteous character of 
God: Secondly, That all objections, deduced 
from the phænomena of nature, are inconclu- 
ſive, on account of our ignorance of the ſcheme 
of the Divine Government, at the ſame time 
that the proofs are not at all expoſed to the 
like objections. 


1. Let any man coolly attend to what paſſes 
within himſelf, and aſk what account can be 
given of that principle within him which we 
call Conſcience, However it has beeg derided, 
it is not derided out of the world; and any 
perſon may, if he pleaſes, convince himſelf of 
its power, by attending to the energy of its re- 
bukes, in ſpite of the moſt ſubtil reaſonings 
which he may have made uſe of to drown its 
voice *. Still it ſpeaks, and ſpeaks not like 

| other 

* [et any man, who has attended to his own feelings, aſk 


himſelf whether it be poſſible for any mode of education, either 
to implant or to eradicate this moral ſenſe, 


— 
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other principles and inſtincts of human nature +; 


but with an authority ſteady and ſtrong, yet 
ever upright and equitable, commanding the 


whole man, and commanding no leſs the efteem 
than the fear of the whole human race. All 
render themſelves more or leſs obnoxious to its 
rebukes; but to bribe it into ſilence, or rather 
to ſtupify and intoxicate it, would aſk a long 
and enormous courſe of confirmed flagitiouſ- 
neſs; and if it be ever effected at all, it leaves 
a man in a ſtate. too monſtrous and unnatural, 
to excite any other ideas than thoſe of horror 
and deteſtation. If any man might be con- 
ceived to have conquered in himſelf this awful 
principle, ſo as to have loſt all idea of its in- 
fluence, one is tempted to think it was Mr, 
Hume : Yet hear how elegantly, as well as 
emphatically, he deſcribes it. Speaking of 
| Somerſet, the murderous favourite of James J. 


he ſays, * The favourite had hitherto eſcaped 


©2722 „ the 


+ See Biſhop Butler's Sermons on Human Nature and his 
Analogy. 1 once for all acknowledge here my great obligations 
to this author, and ſhall ſpare myſelf the labour of repeated re- 
ferences. He who would learn to cultivate his judgment, and 
at the ſame time to chaſtiſe his imagination in ſubiects ot this 
nature, will do well to meditate this writer, He will at the 
ſame time furniſh himſelf with an anſwer to all the deiſtical or 
ſceptical ſpeculations that ever were, or perhaps will be pub- 
liſhed, 
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the enquiry of juſtice ; but he had nor 
d eſcaped that ſtill voice, which can make itſelf 
* be heard amidit all the hurry and flattery of 
& ͤ court, and aſtoniſhes the criminal with 
a juſt repreſentation of his moſt ſecret enor- 
„ mities.” And a little after, © the grace of 
his youth gradually diſappeared ; the gaiety 
* of his manners was obſcured ; his politeneſs 
e and obliving behaviour were changed into 
* ſullenneſs and ſilence.“ * 


This is but one inſtance of the dominion of 
conſcience. What renders its empire deci- 
ſively great, is the little or no connection 
which it has with any elaborate proceſs of rea- 
ſoning. Its voice is plain and ſtrong, not ini- 
mical to, but far ſuperior to the voice of rea- 
ſon. It requires, in common caſes at leaſt, 
very little ſagacity to direct it :, It ſpeaks like 
an inſtinct in all men. And it is very ob- 


ſervable, that plain men of tolerable equity, 


though of ſmall capacity, generally more feel 
its force than the learned and the ingenious : 
For much argumentative {kill is neceilary to 
elude its force, none to ſharpen and direct it. 


F rom 


* Hiſtory of England, vol, vi. p. 75. 
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From theſe obvious conſiderations we may 
fairly infer, (ſo long as the common ſenſe of 
mankind will lead them to look out for a cauſe 
of ſo powerful an effect) that this moral prin- 
ciple is implanted in all men by the Author of 
nature. And as it is not to be imagined, that 
he would implant in us what is contrary to his 
own nature, we are led to infer the moral per- 
fections of God. I he who made the eye muſt 
ſee*, he who gave to man a moral nature, muſt 
himſelf be the moral governor of the world. 
Juſtice, and equity, and goodneſs mult be his 
delight our very feelings witneſs is, 


This is an argument, it is apprehended, 
completely concluſive in itſelf. It has recom- 
mended itſelf to the common ſenſe of men in 
all ages. The very intuitive nature of this 
moral ſenſe is no contemptible proof that-it is 
from God, That which is plain -and obvious 
to all, bids faireſt to be natural. What if a 
few ſuperior geniuſes have ſophiſticated them- 
{elves out of the common feelings of huma- 


nity, and reaſoned away the univerſal appre- . 
henſions of the ſpecies ? Even thoſe who have 


not talents to unravel the fallacies of their 
reaſonings, 


* Pſalm xciv. 9, 10. He that chaſtiſeth the Heathen, ball 
wat be correct? The Pſulmiſt argues much in the ſame manner, 
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reaſonings, act not unreaſonably in withhold- 
ing their aſſent to concluſions, which are pal- 
pably contrary to the common ſenſations of 
mankind. Tlieſe are certain and obvious; 
but things which are called demonſtrations, 
are often mere cobwebs of the fancy, or tho? 
depending on a juſt concatenation of 1deas for 
the moſt part, yet, through the omiſſion or 
perverſion of ſome ſeemingly trifling circum- 
ſtance, become the moſt egregious and the moſt 
ridiculous follies. | 


Here then an obligation to obey the God 
of nature, abſtracted from all conſideration 
of the works of nature, is contracted by every 
moral agent : And the moſt confirmed Sceptic 
is inexcuſably blind, if he will not ſee the 
righteouſneſs and majeſty of the Lord. What- 
ever uncertainties he may be under on the 
other ſide, they can never preponderate an 
undoubted certainty on this, 


By the way, one may ſee here, not only how 
common but how reaſonable it is, that plain 

Fn men of little {kill in argument, are moſt ſuſ- 
ceptible of aſſent in all queſtions of a religious 

and moral nature. Ingenious ſceptics may 

ſuſpect, that religion owes its chief ſupport 

. to 
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to ignorance. But a more candid account 
may be given of the matter. The inſtinctive 
principle fefore us is, in unlettered men, more 
pure and unſullied. All true religion and true 
morality are on the whole ſo friendly to natu- 
ral conſcience, that it is no wonder their dic- 
tates gain a more eaſy aſſent from thoſe in 
whom conſcience does fairly its office, than 
from thoſe who, by learned pride and faſtidi- 
ous reaſoning, have adulterated its nature. 
For, truly, in a being ſo corrupt as man, (and 
corrupt he 1s in his will and underſtanding, 
notwithſtanding the innate power of conſcience) 
the more vigorous exerciſes of reaſon are, in 
religion, good for little elſe than to confound 
and miſlead him. The intellectual faculty, the 
more ſolid and piercing it is, ſinks only the 
deeper in abſurdity, while it mixes itſelf with 
the mire and dirt of human depravity. 


Further : This moral nature of marr is not 
the only proof of the moral attributes of God. 
Final caules are as obvious in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the moral, as of the natural world. 
The diſeaſes attendant on lewdneſs and drun- 
kenneſs, the miſchiefs reſulting from impru- 
dence and inattention, the evidently natural 


tendency of goodneſs in its own nature to 
praiſe, 
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praiſe, and honour, and proſperity, the awe 
with which even wickedneſs is ſtruck at the 
ſight of that goodneſs which it perſecutes and 
afflicts, the accidental nature of thoſe impedi- 
ments, which, at preſent, prevent the domi- 
nion of goodneſs in the world; the hypocriſy of 
wicked men, who never puniſh goodneſs as 
ſuch; all theſe conſiderations unite their 
ſtrength in evincing the righteous character of 
the governor of the world, And it is material 
to our purpoſe to obſerve, that all theſe proofs, 
being drawn either from feelings or from facts, 
have neither the ſlippery nature of tedious 
reaſonings, nor are they ſubject to the charge 
of intruding into what is incomprehenſible by 
man. | 


Mr. Hume calls thoſe who repreſent good- 
neſs in God of the ſame nature as in man, by 
the hard name of Anthropomorphites. A hard 
name weighs little with thoſe whom reaſon 


governs rather than fancy. Scepticiſm ſhould 


know ſome bounds. Juſtice and goodneſs are 
what they are in Spirit or in Man; and in- 
Juſtice and malice muſt be deteſtable in either: 
Our feelings tell us this; and I would no more 
reaſon with any who diſpute this, than I would 


ſight with a lion or a tiger, It may be worth 


while 
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while to obſerve from Scripture here, that St. 
Peter declares *, that real Chriſtians become 
partakers of the divine nature; and that Love, 
on which St. John ſo nobly, and yet ſo ſimply, 
writes in his firſt Epiſtle, is of the ſame nature 
in God and 1n the Saint; 


Still further : The works of creation abound 
with proofs of Divine bounty and goodneſs, not- 
withſtanding the miſeries of mankind. So far 
as we can fee and feel the proofs of this good- 
neſs, ſo far the proof of the moral attributes 
of God is decifive; neither is there any room 
to ſay we are not judges, becauſe experience 
proves that we are, But to enter on this field 
is needleſs: Ray's Wiſdom of God in the Works 
of Creation, and many other treatiſes, have done 
juſtice to it. The reſult of this whole head of 
argumentation is a poſitive proof of the moral 
perfections of God, in no one inſtance liable to 
impoſition, becauſe in all deduced from ſenſa- 
tion, or from facts. 


II. The futility of objections muſt now en- 
gage our attention: And here, at firſt ſight, it 
deſerves the ſerious conſideration of every one 
who pretends to the leaſt degree. of modeſty. 

0 whether 
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whether he can poſſibly think, that his inability 
to account for any phenomena in nature, can 
form even the leaſt preſumption againſt the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God; whether, if 
every thing in the whole ſcheme of Divine go- 
vernment was perfectly commenſurate with his 
capacity, he ſhould not be inclined to harbour - 
very mean and debaſing conceptions of his 
majeſty and greatneſs, and be tempted to think 
wickedly, that God was even ſuch an one as him- 


folf. * 


1. If the moſt reaſonable modeſty lead us 
to think à priori, that the Divine adminiſtration 
muſt be a ſyſtem as ſuch incomprehenſible by 
us, it will be natural for us to conſider in what 
lights we may probably be enabled to under- 
ſtand any thing of it. To ſay that, if the ob- 


jections be inconcluſive becauſe of our igno- 


rance, the proofs are equally ſo, is to ſay that 
we are incapable of underſtanding any thing 
at all which relates to it. This would be to 
eftabliſh a complete Scepticiſm indeed ; but 
then it is a mere begging of the queſtion, and 
will ſooner ſhew the eagerneſs with which this 
impious man haſtened to the horrible conclu- 
ſion he had ſo much at heart, than any peculiar 

| ſagacity 

* Pſalm], 21. 
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ſagacity of reaſoning. He ought to have exa- 
mined the proofs diſtinctly, and to have ſhewn 
that they are really enveloped in the ſame 
clouds of ignprance in which the objections are. 
It is previouſly probable, that God would give 
us ſome ſatisfactory light into the ends of his 
government, but not much into the means by 
which it is carried on. Analogy dictates this. 


Children have a clear conception of the general 


end of their education. They ſoon learn, that 
the intent of the whole is to qualify them for 
future ſcenes of life; though ſenſible at the 
ſame time, that they are very incompetent 
judges of the means by which it may be moſt 
profitably carried on: Yet the allowed reaſon- 
ableneſs of their ſubmiſſion to, and acquieſcence 
under ſuch circumſtances, is a plain proof, 
that not only we are formed with a frame of 
mind originally ſuited to ſuch a ſtate of modeſt 
dependance, but that it 1s right and fitting it 
ſhould be ſo. The moral ſenſe is calculated to 
ſtrengthen our view of the end of the Divine 
government, and to enable ug to conclude, that 


in the iſſue God muſt do all things right, and 


that though clouds and darkneſs are round about 
him, yet righteouſneſs and judgment are the habita- 
tion of his ſeat, and will appear ſo at the laſt 


with ſuperior evidence, This, though a moſt 
D d 2 ſublime, 
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ſublime, is yet a ſimple conception, and not 
beyond our faculties. But the means by which 
this ſcheme is carrying on are ſo intricate, and 
indeed the whole ſcheme itſelf conſiſts of fo 


many parts, and may have ſo many relations 


and dependancies to us totally unknown, that 
all objections deduced from this quarter dif. 
play a pride and a folly, to the reprehenſion 
of which all language is unequal, 


2. Yet even in the means we have ſome 
light, indeed very conſiderable light, confi. 
dered poſitively, though, conſidered compara- 
tively with what we do not know, very ſmall. 
The whole affair of final cauſes in the works 
of nature, and the general laws of rewards and 


puniſhment in the works of providence, de- 


monitrate this. Who can deny it to be an 
act ot goodneſs as well as wiſdom, for inſtance, 
that the human ſight is fituated where. it is, 
when he reflects on the prodigious diſadvan- 
tages which mult enſue, in conſequence of any 
other ſituation ? It mult be a degree of ſcep- 
ticiſm moſt dogmatically unreaſonable, to deny 
that temperance, chaſtity, juſtice, moderation, 
are evidently marked out even in their tempo- 
ral conſequences, as things agreeable to God , 
and that intemperance, lewdneſs, injuſtice, and 

| violence 
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violence are ſtigmatized in the ſame way with 
tokens of his diſpleaſure. It is ſufficient to 
have given a ſingle inſtance, one in the natural, 
the other in the moral world. Thouſands mult 
occur to every careful obſerver. Here it is 
evident we are competent judges. . The whole 
fact, with its conſequences, lies before us. 
And we feel, we prove the goodneſs of God 
too palpably, to give reaſonable room for the 
admiſſion of doubt. The caſe is not fo in 
thoſe phænomena, which ſeem to lie on the 
other ſide, Why are volcanos, hurricanes, 
| peſtilences, and the like? Why do the righ- 
teous ever ſuffer under God's government ? 
To confine ourſelves merely here to the light 
of nature, we cannot ſay that we are judges of 
the whole of the caſe. What neceſſities of the 
natural and moral world in the ceconomy of 
the divine government, may require theſe ir- 
regularities, and what on the whole will con- 
duce to the health of the univerſe, we are no 
| fort of judges.. Of this we are ſure, that the 
moral nature, which we feel, excludes every 
ground of fear, leſt the impreſſions of divine 
goodneſs, which the caſes we do underſtand 
are capable of affording, ſhould be loſt by any 
future arrangements of his providence ; while 
the ſame moral nature affords us a ſtrong pre- 
8 ſumption 
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ſumption of our being enabled in future, to 
give a good account of thoſe diſagreeable phæ- 
nomena, the cauſes of which we do not at 
preient underſtand. 


3. Let us try, if a ſimilar caſe or two may 
not render this matter eaſy to our apprehen- 
ſions, and credible to our underſtanding. A 
child is brought up by a kind and conſiderate 
parent. He 1s reitrained trom every thing 
which would hurt him, he is taught whatever 
may be conducive to his good in after-life, 
and has conſtant opportunities of obſerving 
the indulgent and provident care of his father. 
Will any man think that this is a juſt method 
of reaſoning in the child? “ Sometimes my fa- 
ether frowns on me, ſometimes he ſmiles. 
« He gives me meat indeed, and accommo- 
« dates me with all the neceſſaries of life; 
« but he denies me many things, which I 
« much deſire. The attention to ſtudy is irk- 
« ſome to me; but he compels me to it. It is 
« true, he is always telling me, that he does 
« every thing for my good, and I am daily 
« receiving ſome proof or other of it. But on 
« the whole, his conduct forms ſuch a motley 
« mixture, that I cannot but conclude he = 


6 neither good nor bad intentions toward me.” 
Exactly 
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Exactly of a piece with this is Mr. Hume's 
courſe of reaſoning on the government of God. 
And he who can tell where lies the fallacy of 
the child's argument, with reſpect to the mo- 
ral character ot his father, may point out alſo, 
where lies the fallacy of the Sceptic's argument, 
with reſpect to the character of the Almighty. 


Nor is this caſe only fimilar to that before 
us, but, properly ſpeaking, a part of it. Do- 
meſtic government evidently forms a conſide- 
rable branch of the divine government, and is 
regulated by ſome of thoſe general laws, by 
which the author of nature rules in the world. 


The want of modeſty is evident in this ar- 
gument. To fay that the diſagreeable things 
he receives from his father, weigh as much 
on the ſide of malevolence as the agreeable do 
on the ſide of goodneſs, is to ſay, that the 
child's underſtanding is equal to the father's. 
Common modeſty, as a branch of our moral 
nature, readily dictates to a child of tolerable 
docility an acquieſcence in his father's ſupe- 
rior judgment, in thoſe things which he can- 
not account for; while the ſame moral ſenſa- 
tion, aided by repeated experience of his own 
fallibility and of his ſnperior knowledge, 

reaches 
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teaches him to give the full weight of com- 
mendation to all the kindneſs which he does 


receive from his parent. 


How much ſtronger does this argument con- 
clude with reſpect to the Almighty, when we 
conſider that the neceſſary approbation of 
goodneſs which he has implanted in us, de- 
monſtrates the perfection of his moral attri- 
butes; and his infinite greatneſs leaves no 
room to compare the creature with him in un- 
derſtanding If« 1 have ſtared this matter in 
a juſt light, to ſay that the hiſtory of all time 
affords not a parallel to Mr. Hume's critique 
on the divine government in want of modeſty, 
were perhaps no hardy aſſertion. If the child's 
pride wouid have in it a thouſand evils, his 
muſt have tens of thouſands. 


Or conceive the ſame thing in another light, 
Here is a complicated machine invented by 
one of unqueſtioned ſuperior ability and inte- 
grity, the end of which too is underſtood by 
thoſe of the loweſt capacity. If it ſcemed to 
us to fail of its end in ſome inſtances, merely 
through our want of underſtanding the ma- 
chinery, and we were {till aſſured by the ma- 
ker, that all was going on as it ought, but 

that 


11 

that the work was yet in a very imperfect ſtate, 
this aſſurance, backed with demonſtrative evi- 
dence of ſucceſs in a variety of inſtances that 
fell within the level of our capacity, would re- 
move all ſhadow of doubt from every reaſon- 
able mind, 


The reader will not, perhaps, be diſpleaſed 


to ſee the expoſition of this parable. That 


God is good, that the end of his government 
muſt be good, we feel from the moral nature 
he has given us. We find ourſelves loft, how- 
ever, in the myſterious conduct of the means 
he uſes. But we ſee evidently that we un- 
derſtand not the ſum of things, and experience 
tells us that nothing is more fallible than our 
judgment in theſe matters. While then we 
find undoubted proofs of his goodneſs in a 
variety of caſes, we cannot rationally doubt 
the perfection of his moral character. 


It is hoped that the grand ſophiſm of this 
arrogant performance is expoſed and refuted. 
Indeed his Cleanthes, with many others, would 
perſuade us that the world is not full of mi- 
ſery. But Philo for once may be believed: 
Matter of fact ſhews. that it. is miſerable to 
a degree beyond the powers of deſcription, 
| SE * Indeed 
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Indeed Chriſtianity is built on this foundation, 
and without it would be the moſt unintelligible 
thing in the world. It alone acquaints us not 
only with the remedy of all our evil, but alſo 
with the firſt introduction of it. Bold infide- 
lity catches fire in a moment, why ſhould we 
ſuffer for our firſt father's ſin, or why ſuf- 
fer ſo very ſeverely ?” Let her be aſked, is ſhe 
a judge of the nature of that union which the 
Scripture affirms“ to ſubſiſt between Adam 
and the whole human race, and from which 
alone muſt flow the rectitude of the imputa- 
tion of his trangreſſions to us? Or is ſhe a 
judge of the malignity of fin, and of the rea- 
ſons for which it muſt be puniſhed by the So- 
vereign of the univerſe? If he only is a pro- 
per judge of theſe things, and if we have no 
data, on which to build the lighteſt argumen- 
tation, the objections, however they may play 
round the imagination, have no right to deter- 
mine the judgment in the leaſt. And matter 
of fact all around in this ſorrowful world is 
ſpeaking for God, and conſcience fails not to 
ſpeak for him within. Even the analogy of 
nature, which points out numberleſs inſtances 
of innocent perſons ſuffering for the guilty, in 


the daily courſe of Divine Providence, and 
particularly 


* Cce Rom, v. 


6 
particularly in the ſufferings of children for 
the offences of their parents, demonſtrates that 
this is far from being an uncommon diſpen- 
ſation. 


« Were that Divine Being diſpoſed to be 
offended at the vices and follies of filly mor- 
tals, who are his own workmanſhip.” It is 
too late to reaſon on the caſe: It is matter of 
fact that he 7s diſpleaſed. What opiate ſtupi- 
fed this man, that he could not ſee it? The 
drunkard, the thief, the murderer, the ſpend- 
thrift are continually meeting with the pu- 
niſhment of their crimes in the natural canſe- 
quence of things. He might as juſtly have 
ſaid, that the ſanctions of human laws, which 
are provided againſt various offences, do yet 
argue in the legiſlators no diſpleaſure againſt 
them. 


How ſincere he was in his — of 


reſpect for revealed religion, expreſſed in the 
| cloſe of the book, his treatment of every 
material ſcripture-truth, in the whole courſe 
of the book declares. We have already ta- 
ken notice of his audacious obſervation, that 
no popular religion (conſequently not the 

Ee Chriſtian) 
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Chriſtian) gives an eligible view of the hap- 
pineſs of a future world. One might challenge 
even natural reaſon itſelf to conceive the poſſi- 
bility of a more eligible heaven than that of 


the Scriptures. Let any man learn thence “, 


that Heaven is Love. If love be not happi- 
neſs, what can be? Nor is it in this only, but 
in every thing needful, the Scriptures meet 


our difficulties, and anſwer our doubts. And 
I hope it has been ſhewn, that there we learn 


what true happineſs is, and the real and only 
road to it through this evil world. ' 


In the mean-wime what do thoſe men deſerve, 
who labour to b mankind of the only thing 
which is calculated to direct them into the 
way of happineſs, and proſtitute ſuperior ta- 
lents to the invention of notions tending ta 
deprive the unwary of that faith, which, for 

thing they know to the contrary, may be 
neceſſary for their eternal welfare? J appeal 
to Mr. Gibbon's humanity (Hume is out of 
my reach) how he feels on ſuch an occaſion ! 
I aſk his good ſenſe, whether he ought not to 
have had a complete demonſtration of the 
falſehood of what is vulgarly called OnTro- 
PIXY, before he wrote a ſyllable of any thing 
that 


* x Cor, xiii, throughout, 
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chat had an Infidel tendency, leſt he might be 
acceſſary to the eternal damnation of ſouls! 


I have taken no notice of Hume's Demea, 
becauſe I cannot find a feature of Chriſtianity 
about him. Dr. Clark's metaphyſicks and the 
Goſpel have, I think, no ſort of connection. 


SECTION Xx 
Validity of the Evidences of Chriſtianity. 


INE proofs of Chriſtianity may properly 

be conſidered either as external, or in- 
ternal, or experimental. I ſhall not ſpeak of 
theſe with a view of undertaking the proof of 
the Goſpel in form, which has been ably and 
fully performed by many writers, but with a 
view of illuſtrating what has been laid down in 
the preceding Section, concerning the different 
nature of proofs and of objections, and of eſta- 
bliſhing its ſolidity in revealed as well as in 
natural religion. 


The external .proofs are, in the opinion of 
many, Tuperſeded 4 priori. © Our fins,” ſay 


they, can never be ſo offenſive to God, as 


« to incur eternal damnation ; and what muſt 
become 
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become at this rate of the many nations whe 
© never heard of Chriſtianity ?” But, ſurely, 
this language is a mere begging of the queſtion : 
How came you to be a judge of the Divine 
arcana ? Upon what principles ot reaſoning can 
you in this caſe build any opinian, except on 
thoſe which are deduced trom experience ? To 
reaſon without facts is as abſurd in divinity as 
it is in philoſophy. The Newtonian Syſtem 
juſtly triumphs over all others, becauſe it diſ- 
cards mere hypotheſis, and reaſons from expe- 
rience, The prejudices of men will not: ſuffer 
them to ſee, that deiſm and ſcepticiſm proceed 
as abſurdly in theology as Des Cartes did in 
. philoſophy, To reaſon without facts is wild 
fancy indeed. It would be cruel to damn 
men”—but there are a thouſand things in the 
preſent courſe of nature, which we ſhould have 
ordered otherwiſe: And therefore experience 
alone of what is the will of God in fact, not of 
what we think it ought to be, muſt be of any 
weight in this ſubject. We are infinitely leſs 
qualified to judge what 1s reaſonable for God 
to do or not to do, than a child is to judge of 
a man's affairs. But matters of fact we may 
judge of, becauſe they lie within the reach of 
our faculties. 


Look 
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Look then at the face of the world; ſay, is 
fin fo trifling ? How dare men ſay, that a miſ- 
take in the choice of our religion is ſo imma- 
terial, when in life it is often ſeen that a mi- 
ſtake is the ruin of a man's fortune? What 
ſevere torments do many fins bring on men 
even here? Is not this a ſpecimen, that God 
judges and puniſhes fin ſeverely ? When you 
behold the world filled with diſeaſes, poverty, 
war, plagues, oppreſſion, violence, and deceir, 
thele matters of fact ſpeak to you loudly the 
awful juſtice of God, and demonſtrate that he 
is not that eaſy careleis Being men ſuppoſe. 


And how arrogant muſt it be to aſſert, that 
the Chriſtian religion, if true, oz2ht to have 
been ſpread over the world? Does God do fo 
in any other caſe? Are not medicines, matters 
of ſcience, the arts of civilization well known 
in one part of the globe, and not in another? 
Experience then ſhews à priori, that it is not 
likely that God ſhould ſpread his religion 
equally over the world, becaule it is not agree- 
able to his method of acting in a variety of 
other caſes. 


And ſo important is the eternal intereſt of 
men, that cven doubtful evidence ought to de- 
termine 
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termine a man practically on the ſide of Chri- 
ſtianity. Were mere ſelf- love only conſidered, 


he ought to chuſe the ſafeſt ſide. Here again 


God alone muſt be the judge of the degree of 
evidence which it ſhall pleaſe him to afford us. 
And the wickedneſs of writers, in endeavour- 
ing to render men regardleſs of the Goſpel, ap- 
pears to be only equalled by their folly. 


When theſe conſiderations have had their 
influence. in removing the force of objections 
from the mind, the pofitive evidences them- 


' ſelves may be conſidered, As, 


1. The evidence of miracles. And the pe- 
culiar excellency of them lies in this, that the 


belief of them could not have obtained, had 


they been falſe. The miracles of Egypt, of 
the Red Sea, of Manna, of the death of Korah, 


with many others that might have been enu- 


merated, are of this kind. There were ſome 
ſtanding miracles which plainly beſpeak a divine 
interpoſition. The land of that highly-favour- 


ed people, after five years uninterrupted tillage, 


which one would imagine ſhould have exhauit- 
ed its prolific virtue, yielded conſtantly ſuch an 
extraordinary increaſe, as to ſupply the demands 
of the ſucceeding year, when, by the divine 

appointment, 
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appointment, it was to lie fallow and unculti- 
vated *: Al] their males were ordered alſo, at 
three ſtated ſolemnities every year, to appear at 
Jeruſalem. What a trial of their faith | thus 
to have their frontiers naked and defenceleſs, 
expoſed as they were to ſuch numerous ene- 
mies; yet they were never invaded at this cri- 


tical juncture, as the Lord had promiſed them 


by Moſes, their enemies ſhall not deſire their land 
at thoſe ſeaſons +. ls it to be conceived, that 
the credit of their religion could have been 
preſerved, unlels theſe events conſtantly hap- 
pened ? And notwithſtanding their frequent 
relapſes into idolatry, it appears that the 
Iſraelites conſtantly did, in a ſpeculative ſenſe 
at leaſt, belieye their religion to be from God. 


The ſame kind of reaſoning is eaſily appll- 
cable to the New Teſtament miracles. 


2. Nor would Mr. Gibbon F have ſpoken ſo 
diſreſpectfully of the evidence of prophecy, 
which, by his uſual ſubtilty of repreſentation, 
has an evident tendency to draw an unwary 
reader to form a mean conception of it, had 
he himſelf, with any tolerable degree of can- 
dour, examined it. The prophetic accounts 

+ NO | of 
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of Jeſus contained in the Scriptures of the Old 

Teſtament, and preſerved by the moſt viru- 

lent enemies of the Goſpel, are no ambiguous 

things. There is not a circumſtance of any 

conſiderable note relating to the Redeemer's 

hiſtory and character, 1 even to the reception 
ul 


which his miſſion would have among men, 
but it is delineated in the plaineſt terms. This 
has been ſhewn too often to need any illuſtra- 
tion here. His contemptuous treatment of 
ſuch evidence in general; may affect the ima- 
gination of ſome; but it behoved him to have 
attempted a regular and diſtin refutation, in 
order really to convince the judgment of any, 
Suffice it to ſay, that the proofs on this head 
are of the moſt ſimple nature, and the fartheſt 
removed from the reach of thoſe charges of 
unintelligible myſtery, which muſt ever affect 


the objetlions, 


3: The ſame obſervation is applicable to the 
fulfilment of prophecies relating to the ſtate of 
the nations who have made the greateſt figure 
in antient or in modern ſtory : But all that might 
be ſaid on this head has been anticipated by 
Biſhop Newton in his Diſſertations, which will 
ſhew to every candid mind a long ſeries of pro- 
phetic proof deduced through ages. 


* 
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4. I wauld only add here particularly, that 
three very remarkable ſorts of people are ſpoken 
of in the Bible, whoſe exiſtence even to this 
day affords one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of its 
real credibility, the Jews, the Papiſts, and real 
Chriſtians. The caſe of the firſt needs no elu- 
cidation, The other two are equally ſtriking, 
though certain prejudices may prevent many from 
being equally affected with the argument. Is 
it not foretold, that the man of ſin ſhould ap- 
pear ; ſhould ſet himſelf up as God; ſhould 
magnify himſelf againſt t the Prince of princes ? 
Who is this but the Pope? For who but he 
pretends to infallibility, and the power of for- 
giving ſins? And who is that whore, in whom 
was found the blood of martyrs, but the ſame bloody 
church of Rome? Whoſe coming is after the 
working of Satan, with all power, and eons, and 
lying wonders, and with all deceivableneſs of un- 
righteouſneſs ; witneſs the thouſands of frauds 
and lying legends of the ſame apoſtate church. 

She has two diſtinctive marks ſet upon her by 
St. P aul, forbidding to marry, and commanding to 
. abſtain from meats, not holding the head, ſays 
he, in another place: They truſt not in Chriſt 


alone for the forgiveneſs of ſin and holineſs of 


heart, and are therefore led into numberleſs 
fuperſtitions. Theſe two, of abſtinence from 
| T £2 meats 


6 


meats at certain ſeaſons, and of connecting the 
idea of celibacy with that of ſuperior holineſs, 
are prophecied of, and plainly point her out, 
as the Antichriſt ſpoken of in Scripture to all 
who do not wilfully ſhut their eyes. 


A third ſort of people are ſpoken of every 
where in the Bible; thoſe I mean who expreſs 
the power of the Goſpel in their life and con- 
verſation. Certain it is, that there is nothing 
ſaid of their character, circumſtances, and treat- 
ment in the world, but it is fulfilling at this 


day. 


They are deſcribed as entering in at the ſtrait 
gate, being but few in comparifon of the many 
who walk in the broad way; and ſo it is to this 
day. They ſet their affections on things above; 
they count all things but dung for Chriſt's 
ſake; they believe in him only for Tike eternal; 
they have joy in the Holy Ghoſt; they are 
harmleſs in the midſt of a crooked generation ; 
they do what they do in the name of the Lord; 
they avoid filthineſs and fooliſh talking they 
ſpeak to one another in pſalms and hymns, and 
ſpiritual ſongs; they have all manner of evil 
talſely ſpoken of them for Chrilt's ſake; and 
men hate them, and ſeparate them from their 

company. 


1 
company. Men ſtumble at their doctrine, be- 
cauſe they profeſs to ſeek ſalvation by grace, 
not by works. The men of the world are 
tempted to look on them continually as Mr. 
Gibbon's“ favourite Pagans did on the firſt 


Chriſtians, as weak or obſtinate enthuſiaſts. 4 


4. Ao N, A, A 3 

f 50 12 to be found in 
Great-Britain, yet ſtill the declaration of Jeſus, 
that the gates of Hell ſhould never prevail 
againſt his Church, would ſtand good, ſince 
their exiſtence in other parts of the globe would 
confirm it; and there is no promiſe that fixes 
their exiſtence to any particular ſoil or cli- 
mate. But this kingdom is favoured with the 


exiſtence of living members of Chriſt's body. 


perhaps, with all its abounding profligacy, as 
much as any nation upon earth: And they 
carry about with them a character of humility 
and of charity, radically diſtin from the 
pride of Pagan virtue, and condemning it to 
the full as much as the groſſeſt notorious 
wickednels, 9 
This would lead me to conſider the internal 
evidences of Chriſtianity. But they have been 
ſtated in the foregoing ſections: For it has 
been 
* Page 516. 
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been proved, I hope, by an argument, of which 


the meaneſt capacity may determine, that the 
very nature of the Goſpel is ſuch, that it could 
not have been propagated but by a divine 
influence. 


But the experimental evidences are to all, 
who are capable of feeling their force, the moſt 
convincing of any. If any man will do his will, 
he ſhall know *, ſays the great Author of Chri- 
ſtianity. He that believeth on the Son of. God, 
hath the witneſs in himſelf +, ſays his beloved 
Apoſtle. Accordingly there have always been, 
and are at this day, thoſe who ſolemnly and 
conſtantly declare, that they habitually expe- 
rience in their own hearts the very ſame things 
which the Scripture deſcribes as the inſeparable 
concomitants of a lively faith inJeſus, which, to 
unbelievers, are perfectly unintelligible, which 
were once ſo to themſelves, and which are now 
intuitively evident, With them every day's 
experience is bringing in accumulated evidence 
to the truth of the Scriptures ; the written 
word and the exerciſes of their own minds are 
in. perpetual correſpondence and harmony. 
And here again the proof is of the moſt ſimple 
kind, matter of fact, and depends on no ſuch 

. incom- 
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incomprehenſible matter as the objections 
muſt ever do. If it be aſked what ſort of men 
theſe are, they are indiſputably the moſt inno- 
cent, and the moſt upright of human kind, 
To themſelves the evidence reſulting from this 
new ſpiritual life muſt, in its very nature, af- 
ford the completeſt ſatisfaction; to others it 
has the nature of the moſt credible teſtimony, 
abundantly ſufficient to excite in every mind, 
impreſſed with a deep ſenſe of the importance 
of eternity, an ardent deſire, by prayer and ſe- 
rious enquiry, to attain the ſame ſatisfaction on 
the ſame ground of encouragement. God giveth 
the Holy SIR Tr to them that aſt bim. 


Thus does it appear, that the proofs of 
Chriſtianity are built on reaſonable grounds, 
and the objections on unreaſonable ones, in the 
ſame manner as we have ſeen to be the caſe 
in natural religion, The proofs are drawn 
from things within our reach; the objections 
ambitiouſly extend themſelves beyond the level 


of our capacities. 


Yet a prejudiced mind will ever find fome 
little cavil or other to ſupport itſelf in unbe- 
Hef, even againſt the force of the moſt irre- 

fragable 


Lake xi. 12. 


of Greece and Rome were ſaid, by che advocates 
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fragable arguments. The concluſion of Mr: 
Giboon's fitteenth chapter affords a ſtriking 
proof of this. 


« The lame walked,” ſays he, © the blind 
© ſaw, the ſick were healed, the dead were 
© raiſed, demons were expelled, and the laws 
* of nature were perpetually ſuſpended for the 
benefit of the Church. But the Sages of 
% Greece and Rome turned aſide from the 
ce awful ſpectacle, and purſuing the ordinary 
© occupations of life and ſtudy, appeared un- 
t& conſcious of any alterations in the moral or 
« phyſical government of the world. 


Here is a bold inſinuation, that no ſuch mi- 
racies were ever wrought: If they were, it is 
impoſſible but thele ſame Sages mult have been 
convinced by them. In no part of his work 
does our author ſo plainly avow his own in- 


fidelity. 


But with or vit the leave of Mr. Gibbon 
and his Sages, neither the fact is fairly ſtated; 
nor if it were, do the conſequences follow. An 
unwary reader might be led to ſuppoſe, by his 
repreſentation of the caſe, that the great men 


of 
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of Chriſtianity, to have been conſtant eye-wit- 
neſſes of miraculous interpoſitions, But who 
ever aſſerted ſuch a thing before our auth? 
Miracles were frequently indeed, not perpetually 
wrought ; but the great men of the world were 
ſo remote from all Chriſtian connections, and 
had ſuch an entire contempt of them, that 
there is great room for queſtioning whether 
any, or ſcarce any, of them ever ſaw one 
miracle performed. By credible teſtimony 
they might have known ſuch miracles werc 
performed indeed ; but any candid obſerver 
of the circumſtances of the miracles wrought 
in the primitive times may ſee, that it required 
ſome attention to Chriſtianity, and ſome at- 


tendance on its miniſters, in order to become © 


cye- witneſſes of them. 


Nor would the concluſion hold good, if the 
miracles had been forced upon their obſerva- 
tion. It is well Known that Julian, the Apoſ— 
tate, allowed the miracles of Jeſus to have 
been real, and yet ſaw nothing glorious or di- 
vine in him who performed them. Vis teſti- 
mony to the victorious evidence of the mira- 
cles themſelves is deciſive : He aſcribed them 
no doubt to magick. It ſuits not modern 
ſcepticiſm, with its parade of reaſcning, to fol- 
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low him here: It appears ſafe and more ſpe- 
cious, at this great diſtance of time, to deny 


the miracles themſelves. The unteaſonable 


malignity of infidelity is curious, but ſtriking. 
Antient Infidels were forced to believe the mi- 
racles, but yet deſpiſed the religion they were 
intended to ſupport : Whilſt modern Infidels, 
from this very contempt, infer that they did not 
believe the miracles themſelves. 


« Under the reign of Tiberius,” continues 
our author, „the whole earth, or at leaſt a 
<« celebrated province of the Roman Empire, 
« was involved in a preternatural darkneſs of 
three hours.—It happened during the life- 
«= time of Seneca and the elder Pliny, who 
« muſt have experienced the immediate effects, 
« or received the earlieſt intelligence, of the 
e prodigy. Each of theſe philoſophers, in a 
te laborious work, has recorded all the great 
« phenomena of nature, earthquakes, meteors, 
« comets, and eclipſes, which his indefatigable 
* curioſity could collect. Both the one and 
<« the other have omitted to mention the greateſt 
„ Phanomenon to which the mortal eye has 
© been witneſs ſince the creation of the globe.” 


Evenxa, 
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Evenuc, Evgnuc, I have demoliſhed Chri- 
ſtianity, our author may well cry, in the tri- 
umph of his heart, with Archimedes after the 
invention of his problem. Indeed here is an 
attack upon the Goſpel, the molt direct of any 
to be met with in the book. 


I promiſed the reader to ſtand on my own 
ground, and to avoid, as much as poſſible, the 
repetition of any thing that had been advanced 
by any of his anſwerers. I beg leave to refer 
him, therefore, to Dr. Watſon's refutation of 
this argument, only ſuggeſting, that his idea of 
the darkneſs at the paſſion being by no means 
ſo complete as is generally ſuppoſed, but rather 
only a general gloom, is not deſtitute of proba- 
biiity. Or if we ſuppoſe the darkneſs to have 
been confined to Judea, the prejudice againſt 
that country would probably prevent the Ro- 
man Sages from regarding a miracle of that cli- 
mate; and credat Judæus Apella would con- 
tain the whole of their lucubrations on the ſub- 
ject. 


But we are not obliged to account for their 
incredulity on the point at all, in order to 
ſtrengthen the evidence of Chriſtianity. Let 
any man conſider by what ſort of evidence he 
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is influenced in common life. If matter of fact, 
on credible repeated teſtimony, plead for an 
event, the aſſent of the human mind is thought 
perfectly natural, though ſome odd circum- 
ſtunces relating to the event may appear to be 
peitectly unaccountable. In no court of hu- 
man judicature is this method of procedure 
thought to be unreaſonable. We know fo little 
of the ſprings, motives, and connections of 
events, that no man thinks himſelf obliged to 
account for every thing in a matter of fact, 
before he yiel.i to evidence, Poſitive proof 
muſt ſtand good ®, though various circum- 
ſtances. may appear in their own nature impro- 
bable. For the world is full of ſuch ſort of 
improbabilities; and it would be very ſtrange, 
if good evidence mutt be rejected, becauſe Se- 
neca and Pliny in one caſe acted unlike them- 
ſelves. The attentive reader, who calmly 
weighs the natural motions of the human mind, 
will ſee that this 1s perfectly agreeable to our 
allowed method of acting in all other caſes 


and 


* The intelligent reader need not be told, that in this caſe 
the poſitive proof is the teſtime ny of the Evangeliſts, who men- 
tion the extraordinary daikneſs ; and whoſe credibility in ge- 
neral. as witneſſes, who were neither themſelves deceived, nor 
were capabl- of deceiving others, has been io amply illuſtrated, 
that I could only repeat here, what has been ſhewn by others ; 
and let me add, what no Infidel has ſcarce attempted to expoſe 
as iaconcluſtve. 


6 
and it would be ſtrange, if the vaſt importance 
of Chriſtianity ſhould form a ſingular excep- 
tion with regard to the allowance of its proofs. 
Univerſal ſcepticiſm, in common lite as much 
as in religion, muſt follow on the admiſſion of 
ſo extravagant an idea. 


An hiſtorical caſe may ſet this matter in the 
cleareſt light. No one in our days, who has 
read the whole hiſtory of the Popiſh Plot in 
Charles the Second's time with any candour 
and attention, believes it. The incoherence, 
and every way incredible circumſtances of the 
whole depoſition, together with the infamous 
characters of the witneſſes, preclude our aſſent. 
Yet a circumſtance to this day unaccounted 
for, the murder of Sir Edmonbury Godfrey, 
happened to give it an air of credibility, Yet 
he would be thought injudicious to the laſt de- 
gree, who ſhould thence be inclined to favour 
the evidence of Oates. The caſe before us is 
oppoſite, but parallel. Chriitianity ſtands ſup- 
ported by poſitive evidences of the moſt unex- 
ceptionable nature; yet the circumſtance of 
Seneca's and Pliny's ſilence concerning the 
eclipſe, admit only for argument's ſake, is un- 
accountable, The cyidence of the Golpel is, 
however, by no means ſnaken, nor will be 


ſhaken, 
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ſhaken, till any man can prove, that we mut 
be able to account for every thing in an event, 
before we admit any teſtimony of the event 
itſelf. 


CUQNCLUSTION 


T\O recapitulate what has been attempted 

in this tract, may at once refreſh the 
reader's memory, and pave the way to a free 
addreſs, in concluſion, to the different ſorts of 
characters intereſted in the ſubject. 


The union between Infidelity and Infallibility 
was never more practically, though it is by no 
means ſpeculatively, believed than at the pre- 
ſent day. The Pope of Rome has loſt his 
throne in the eyes of all men of ſenſe; and Vol- 
taire, Rouſſeau, Hume, and Gibbon may ſeem 
to contend for the vacant ſeat, or rather reign 
in conjunction. Their decretals in religion are 
ſwallowed without examination; they argue, 
or they aſſert; and hiſtorical objects muſt be 
ſeen only through the medium which they give 
to the publick, The cenſure of Infidelity is 
theirs; but the prompt belief of their aſſertions, 


and the affected mimicry of their contempt 
of 
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of Chriſtianity, are to be aſcribed to the ſcepti- 
cal propenſity of the age, joined to its indolence 
and inconſideration. Thus one learned and 
laborious enemy of the Goſpel furniſhes aſſer- 
tions, if not arguments, for thouſands; they 
are prepared to anſwer whatever may have been 
ſuggeſted by the moſt judicious Divines, with 
this“ Mr. Gibbon has ſhewn the matter in 
another light.” 


Of theſe four men, the two firſt, though men 
of genius, are allowed to have poſſeſſed no true 
zudgment. To the two laſt, every candid per- 
ſon will attribute the praiſe of a ſound and vi- 
gorous underſtanding. That the abilities of 
the laſt, eminently reſpectable in other ſubjects, 
have failed him in theology, was the deſign of 
the firſt part to ſhew; and I ſhall think the 
labour not to have been in vain, if the diſco- 
very of his miſtakes and miſrepreſentations may 
ſtrip him of his infallibility in the eye of the 
publick, and diſpoſe them to liſten with atten- 
tion to the far more important matter which 


follows. 


With this view it was ſhewn in ſeveral miſ— 
cellaneous articles, ſome of more, others of leſs 
importance, that he has miſrepreſented Chri- 

ſtianitv. 
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ſtianity. None of his miſtakes are aſcribed to 
want of capacity ; but all of them purely to 
the power of prejudice, of which there is this 
ſtrong preſumption, that none of his errors are 
in favour of Chriſtianity, but are all of an op- 
polite tendency. 


As he has ſhewn a particular diſlike to the 
character of Cyprian of Carthage, one Section 
is appropriated to wipe off the aſperſions caſt 

on the name of that excellent Prelate. 


The conduct of the Roman Emperors, with 
reference to Chriſtianity, has been examined; 
the character of the ſuffering Chriſtians has been 
vindicated ; it has been evinced that they were 
an innocent people, and that their perſecutors 
exerciſed rigorous cruelties to a degree far be- 
yond what Mr. Gibbon aſſigns. 


But what is Chriſtianity itſelf ? A view of 
its real nature may more directly lead to a juſt 
| diſcovery of the truth on theſe ſubjects, and 
open the way to the moſt important ſpecula- 
tions which can influence the mind of man. 


This the ſecond part has briefly attempted. 
The third part, in a variety of conſiderations, 
deduces 
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deduces the natural conſequences, and attempts 
to prove, that, in the ideas of faith, of holincis, 
of a future itate, of humanity, of chaſtity, of 
glory, of rationality, and of the Church of 
Chriſt, a real Chriſtian is eſſentially diſtinct 
not only from avowed Infidels, but alſo from 
thouſands of thoſe who profels Chriſtianity, 
but really believe it not; and whom ] beg leave 
to call by the name of FonMarisrs, 


This review not only obviates many charges 
of Mr. Gibbon, becauſe it ſhews that thoſe 
whom he accuſes were no more real Chriſtians 
than profeſſed Pagans were; but, it is hoped, 
may lead the ſerious perſon to an earneſt in- 
veltigation of the Scriptures themſelves, that 
he may educe his creed from thence, ard not 
implicitly take up with the prevailing faſhions 
of the times. | 


Hence alſo the grand deſign of Mr. Gibbon, 
in his two laſt chapters, or, if he pleaſes, the 
tendency of thoſe two chapters, is refuted. 
If one may be allowed to gueſs the deſign of a 
writer ſo void of frankneſs, it ſeems to have 
been this, to ſhew that ſuch a religion as Chri- 
ſtianity might have had an origin merely hu- 
man; and that there is no occaſion to have re- 
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courſe to miracles, or indeed any ſupernatural 
agency, to account tor 1ts eſtabliſhment in the 
world. Mr. Gibbon has too much good ſenſe 
not to perceive that this is the evident ten- 
dency of the former of the two chapters in 
queſtion, and that every reader who agrees 
with his reaſonings, will naturally form this 
concluſion. And if this be allowed, 1t 1s not 
neceſſary that I ſhould have a poſitive proof 
of this deſign, in order to juſtify the ſeverity 
with which I have treated liim. I have endea- 
voured then to point out the neceſſity and the 
reality of a ſupernatural influence, even that of 
divine grace, reſulting from the peculiar na- 
ture of Chriſtianity itſelf, in order to account 
for the ſucceſsful propagation of this religion. 
It has amply appeared, I hope, that ſuch a re- 
ligion muſt have been from God, 1s peculiarly 
his, and could neither have been invented nor 
propagated by man. 


The true cauſe of the enmity againſt the 
Chriſtians is laid open, the inſufficiency of that 
aſſigned by Mr. Gibbon is expoſed, and it is 
ſhewn that the ſpirit by which Galerius perſe- 
cuted, and that by which Mr. Gibbon has 
written, was, 1n reality, the ſame, 


Thus 
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Thus one great argument for the truth of 
Chriſtianity is illuſtrated, drawn from its pe- 
culiar nature and ſucceſsful propagation in 
conjunction; which, independently of all others, 


it is apprehended, forms a complete demonſtra- 


tion of its Diwixrrr. 


It ſeemed not amiſs, however, to retouch the 
more common ſtanding arguments in its fa- 
vour, and to evince their ſolidity. And as, at 
the very threſhold of Divine Truth, a ſtub- 
born antagoniſt preſented himſelf, an attempt 
was made to overturn the ſubtil reaſonings of 
Mr. Hume in favour of univerſal ſcepticiſm. 
This was done by ſhewing that the proofs of 
religion remain in all their ſtrength, notwith- 
ſtanding the ignorance of man ; and that the 
"objections are juſtly overthrown becauſe of the 
ſame ignorance. 


What we are competent to decide, and what 
not, and the application of this diſtinction to 
the point in queltion, has been ſhewn. The 
ſame mode of reaſoning is applied in a more 
obvious and eaſy way to the proofs of revealed 
religion. 
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There are three ſorts of perſons evidently in- 
tereited 1n this whole ſubject. 


1. ScepTiICs or InFipers, who profefiedly 
doubt of or diſbelicve Chriſtianity. 


2. FokmaLisTs, who fancy they believe it, 
when they do not, and who do not even under- 
ſtand what it is. 

3. REAL BrIIrvzgs in the proper ſenſe of 
the words. 


A few ſerious words to each at parting may 
not be amiſs: They ſurely cannot be unicaſo- 


nable. 


1. The favourite notion of Sceptics is, that 
all religious opinions are much alike with re— 
ſpect to practical influence; and thus, in reli- 
gion, the molt important concern of any to 
mankind, if it be of any importance at all, 
they diſſolve that connection between the un- 
derſtanding and the will, which is allowed to 
ſabſiſt in every other concernment. No won- 
der, with theſe views, that they exclaim againſt 
the injuſtice and bigotry of condemning men 
for miſtakes of the underſtanding. But it is 


hoped that the connection between Divine 
Truth 
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Truth and Holineſs of life has been evinced 
in the courſe of theſe ſheets. Chriſtianity con- 
demns no man for miſtakes of the head as ſuch, 
but always for baſeneſs of heart. And the 
thing which it behoves every Infidel to dif— 
prove, in order to juſtify his contempt of re- 
velation, is, that he is not guilty of any in- 
ſinccrity of mind toward God in his unbelief. 
It affords, at firſt ſight, a ſtrong ſuſpicion that 
he is, becauſe he turns a deaf ear to all argu- 
ments in favour of the Goſpel, while ſimilar 
arguments, and far weaker, gain his ready 
aſſent on other ſubjects. Such men muſt al- 
low the evidences of Chriſtianity to be very 
conſiderable, and yet they reject them as of no 
weight at all. The worſt part of this buſineſs 
is, that they take it for granted, that their 
hearts are honeſt, impartial, ſincere; though 
the whole proceſs of human affairs might ſhew 
them, that nothing is more common than for 
men to deceive themſelves here through the 
blindneſs of ſelf-love. The formal nature of 


unbelief, in the ſcriptural ſenſe of the word, 


comprehends 1n 1t a baleful aſſemblage of all 
wickedneſs. The authority of God, his attri- 
butes and perfections, and even his Being, fo 
far as any thing practical is concerned, is de- 
nied by it. O, Sirs! if ever your conſciences 

operate 
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operate with any thing of their native force, 
they will convince you, that ſuch a pure reli- 
gion as that of Jeſus deſerved not to be diſ— 
miſſed without being ſeriouſly heard. It is eaſy 
for you, in health and proſperity, to deſpiſe 
ſuch plain reflections as theſe; but a near 
proſpect of eternity, attended with the leaft 
ſe1ſation of the value of your ſouls, muſt awa— 
ken you into very jult and rational fears of the 
moſt alarming nature. If you fancy moral ho- 
neſty and humanity will fave you, conſider that 
this is not the language of conſcience. Is 
duty owing to man only? Is none owing to 
| the God who made you ? And if he has pre. 
| ſented you with a religion the moſt beneficial 
| and the moſt holy that can be conceived, be- 

| 

| 


comes it you to reject the preſent with ſcornful 

indifference ? © But how do we know that the 

religion is his?“ In this addreſs I only intreat 

1 you to be ſerious, candid, and fair enquirers. 
| There is no medium in the caſe, If Chriſtianity 
| be true, this fentence of it mult be true alſo, 

| He that believeth net ſhall be damned*, I am 
| under no pain for the conſequence, if once, in 
1 the ſpirit of prayer and ſerious enquiry, levity 
and bantring apart, you begin to examine. 
| If any man will do his will, be ſpall know +, Your 
unbeliet 


* Mark xvi. 16, —+ John vi. 17. 
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unbelief is repreſented in Scripture as the reſult 
of pride, perverſenefs, rebellion. You hate the 
light, leſt your deeds ſhould be reproved*., You 
ought to be certain that this js not the caſe, 
before you exclaim againſt the unreaſonableneſs 
of condemning men for mere opinions. Yours 
is an unfair ſtate of the caſe. The Scripture 
is as uniform in repreſenting all virtue to be 
involved in faith, as it is in repreſenting all 
wickedneſs to be involved in unbelief. Mr. 
Gibbon, in the caſe of Paul of Samoſata , ſup- 
poſes, that the Chriſtians were unreaſonable 
in condemning him for nice and ſubtil errors 
in doctrine, rather than for the immorality of 
his life. But his errors were not ſo unimpor- 
tant as he imagines. His views ſeem on the 
whole to have much reſembled thoſe of the 
modern Socinians . No wonder that his life 
was wicked. Men may talk of virtue, but 
am for the effectual practice of it is only 
attained in the ſchool of Chriſt, from which, 
in reality, Socinianiſm is as abhorrent as any 
Deiſm whatever. The atonement and inter- 
ceſſion of God the Son, and the influence of 
God the Holy Ghoſt, being excluded or ex- 
plained away, nothing remains of the Goſpel, 

in 


* John iii. 20,—+ Page 564,—t Moſheim's Eccl, Hiſt, 
p. 123, Quarto Edition. 
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in effect, but what it has in common with the 
religion of nature. 


And if experience prove, that as we have 
advanced in infidel principles, we have advan- 
ced in wickedneſs, the connection, I would ear- 
neſtly put you in mind of, has the ſtrong ſup- 
port of matter of fact. The times are awful, 
Sirs ! and call for ſerious thought. Chriſtianity 
has been ſcorned without examination, and in 
a levity of ſpirit extremely unbecoming the 
dignity of the ſubject. And as if the tide of 
unbelief were not ſtrong enough already in the 
land, an author of the firſt eſtimation for 
learning and talents has aided the cauſe. Could 
a perſon of my obſcurity hope to attract the 
attention of the Great, I would ſay, Be ſerious 
for your ſouls, ſearch the Scriptures ; examine 
cloſely the evidences of its truth; and pray for 
that Spirit which the Scriptures promiſe to 
thoſe who petition the Almighty. 


2. It muſt have appeared to the moſt ſuper- 
ficial reader, that the Goſpel, in my view of 
it, is quite a different thing from that which 
it is apprehended to be by the major part of 
thoſe who call themſclves Chriſtians. This, it 


ought not to be diſſembled, is really the caſe. 
| The 
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The doctrines of Scripture were very early per- 
verted; and though a pure Church; in tome 
individuals, has ever been ſucceſſively preſer- 
ved, yet, on the whole, a darkneſs, not radi- 
cally better than that of Paganiſm itſelf, ſcems 
to have prevailed, after the perverſion once 
took place, even till the æra of the Reforma- 
tion. I am ſenſible how obnoxious to the charge 
of ſupercilious arrogance I am rendered by this 
view of things. Bur, in truth, he who confeſſes 
himſelf to be as vile and as ignorant as others 
by nature, and to be indebted to a very peculiar 
Divine light and grace, it indeed he be now 
different from them, has of all men the leaſt 
right to be proud. And even the ſuſpicion of 
arrogance he would gladly avoid, if the intereſt 
of truth and duty, and compaſſion to ſouls 
would admit it. The candid reader will then 
bear with the appearance of a dogmatical ſpirit; 
I hope it is not the reality. 


The Reformation was one of the brighteſt 
periods of evangelical truth, and its happy re- 
ligious and moral effects were extremely pal- 
pable in Proteſtant countries. But let us mark 


the dire criſis of its decline in England. 
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Beyond all doubt much hypocriſy and much 
real enthuſiaſm prevailed during the civil con- 
fuſions of the laſt century, though much real 
piety prevailed alſo at the ſame time. After 
the Reſtoration, ſome leading men in the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church endeavoured to correct theſe 
evils. The method they took can ſcarce be 
better explained than by one, who ſo deeply 
| entered into their ſcheme, that he owns he 
| learned the beſt part of what he knew from 

ſome of them“. Speaking of one of them, 

Whichcot, he ſays, © Being diſguſted with 

e the dry ſyſtematical way of thoſe times, he 

&« ſtudied to raiſe thoſe who converſed with him 

to a nobler ſct of thoughts, and to conſider 
cee religion as a ſced of a deiform nature. In order 
<* to this, he ſet young ſtudents much on read- 

e ing the antient philoſophers, chiefly Plato, 

« Tully, Plotin ; and on conſidering the Chri- 

&« {tian religion as a doctrine ſent from God, 

both to elevate and ſwceten human nature.” 

So this ſet of men at Cambridge ſtudied to aſſert 

and examine the principles of religion and mo- 

rali.y on clear grounds, and in a philoſophical 
method the making out the reaſons of things 
being a main part of their ſtudies, But let the 


| g reader ſce the whole account in Burnet himſelf, 
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who enters with evident pleaſure into every part 
of their ſcheme. | 


Had theſe men, in attempting to correct cer- 
tain abuſes and errors, mace uſe only of the 
Scriptures, which are certainly ſufficient to per- 
feft the man of God, and completely furniſh him 
for every good wor-, they doubtleſs might have 
found ample matter of rebuke for mere En- 
thuſiaſts, and of correction for really good men, 
who ſhould have needed it: But, alas! in at- 
tempting to cure the patient, they deſtroyed 
him. For is it ſo indeed, that Scripture- truth 
needs to be retouched and poliſhed by Pagan 
philoſophers ? | | 


Were the Platoniſts the great enemies of 
Chriſtianity while living, and could the works 
they left behind them be ſerviceable to it? 
Might not theſe rational Divines have learned 
from the knowledge they had, or might have 
had, from hiſtory of the deadly oppoſition of 
Platoniſm to the Goſpel, that it was impoſſible 
they ſhould ever incorporate? and was no more 
reſpect due to the inſpired writings of St. Paul, 
who expreſsly guards us againſt the poiſonous 
effects of philoſophy ? + 

BY But 


* 2 Tim. iii, 17.— f Coloſ. ii. 9. 1 Tim, vi. 20, 21. 
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But they adminiſtered the poiſon, and poſte- 
rity feel the malignant effect to this hour. It 
has pleaſed God, in his infinite mercy, in various 
local inſtances, to revive among us the doctrines 
of the Reformation at this day. But in general 
the Church of England has drooped, as to 
every holy purpoſe, ever ſince this proud at- 
tempt of employing reaſon to correct the Goſpel. 
It ſurely is its own guard; it diſdains any other; 
and if every part of it be impartially ſtudied, 
one part will check and balance another. But 
theſe men, by introducing heterogeneous mat- 
ter, adulterated its very nature. It was no 
peccadillo; it was an error of the firſt magni- 
tude, and the conſequences have ſhewn it to be 
ſo. With difficulty, a barren orthodoxy of 
ſentiment, with reference to the Trinity and the 
Atonement, was for a while preſerved : But 
the influence of the Holy Ghoſt in regeneration 
and ſanctification, together with juſtification 
by faith in Chriſt alone, and the Scripture-views 
of the true character of God and of fallen man, 
were ſoon deſtroyed or debilitated among us. 
All idea of feeling in religion, or of what St. 
John calls fellowſhip with the Father and the Son *, 
was ridiculed as Enthuſiaſm. The indolent 
part of the Clergy contented themtelves with a 

YE ſervile 
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ſervile imitation of theſe admired models; the 
laborious and more enterprizing have made 
bolder advances into the province of haughty 
reaſon. Many Diſſenters have caught the in- 
fection, and, being leſs reſtrained by ſubſcrip- 
tions, have openly avowed principles directly 
oppoſite to the real Goſpel. The ſcience of 
Ethics alone is left in repute; Chriſtian my- 
ſteries are excluded as occult, or frivolous, or 
falſe; and the leaven of reaſon * has ſpread it- 
ſelf through all Chriſtianity, and threatens to 
leave neither root nor branch. 


What the precious truths of the Goſpel are, 
which have been by this means corrupted among 
us, has appeared tor the moſt part in the e. 
going ſheets, in which, if not the whole of Goſ- 
pel- truth, yet its leading features have been 
deſcribed. In a word, Philoſophy and Chriſti- 
anity will not, cannot be united. 


The advantage hence given to Infidels is 
evident. Scepticiſm has prevailed abundantly: 
How was it poſſible that it ſhould be otherwiſe ? 
The defenders of Chriſtianity underſtood it not 


themſelves; ; 


* The candid reader will eaſily ſee, that I mean by the 
word regen, a ſpirit of religious inveſtigation, which exerts 
itſelt independantly of revealed truth, 
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them{lves; and while they ably defended the 


outworks, I mean its external evidences, they 
betraycd its citadel to the enemy. And the 
inwarc and beſt proof of its truth deduced from 


its peculiar nature, they could not fee, they 


could not defend, while they rejected, with a 
ſcorn nothing leſs than Deiſtical, its diſtinguiſh- 
ing peculiarities. 


Practice has grown as corrupt as principle. 
This muſt be the caſe. The preaching of mo- 
rality is not God's appointed way of making 
men holy in their lives. It has a place, an ex- 
tremely neceſſary place in doctrine to ſuſtain, 
but not a prominent one. Chriſt and him cruci- 
fied is the chief Goſpel- theme. Who does not 
ſce What an increaſe of wickedneſs has prevailed 
among us! Look at the Clergy. I would be 
tender in ſpeaking of my brethren; but is there 
not a loud call for it in charity? That ſermons 
ſhould be ſold to them by a perſon advertifing 
in the news- papers“, is a flaming proof of the 
low ſtate of their religious views and ſtudies. 


With regard to the Univerſities I would be 
tender alſo; but truth calls for a charitable 
animadverſion. The neglect of true theologi- 

cal 
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cal knowledge among the ſtudents is palpable 
and a general inſenſibility to divine things, is, 
I fear, too ſadly prevalent in the Colleges, the 
ſervants of the Colleges, and the country 
around them. | 


But to dwell on particular corruptions of the 
times is needicis; nor does Saure make any 
part of my deſign ; that we are a ſelfiin, pro- 
fane, licentious peopie is evident. The wh’ 
bead is fick, and the whole heart faint, I ſhall 
be happy, if any real light has been thrown 
on the true cauſe of it. Let me deſire thoſe 
who may find themlelves concerned in theſe 
animadverſions, particularly my brethren the 
Clergy, to weigh in charity what has been in 
charity advanced. And if they are at all con- 
vinced of its truth, to apply themſelves, by 
prayer and ſcriptural inveicigation, to the at- 
tainment of the knowledge of the real Goſpel, 
the true and only cure of infidelity and immo- 
rality, however ſtrong, however inveterate. 


3. Though this tract is not peculiarly de- 
ſigned for the uſe of real believers, yet as 18 
hoped the ſubjects handled in it may not be 
altogether unſerviceable to them, let a co:dial 
word in the cloſe engage their attention. Tou 
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are fallen on evil days and evil tongues ; your 
principles are to the laſt degree untaſhionable, 
On that account hold them faſt, and maintain 
and confeſs them before the world as freely and 
as tenaciouſly, as the world adhere to their 
maxims and cuſtoms. I do not mean that you 
ſhould be noiſy, oſtentatious diſputants; it is 
worth no man's while to contend vehemently 
for opinions merely as ſuch : But; oh ! contend 
earneſtly for the faith which was once delivered to 
the Saints, by an hearty exerciſe of it in all 
your conduct. Give no way to any conciliatory 
ſchemes, which vainly attempt to unite the 
intereſts of God and Mammon. The ſelf-know- 
ledge which you have, bears witneſs to the 
concurrent teſtimony of Scripture; that reaſon, 
the more decent and plauſible part of man, is 
as much alienated from God as the paſſions, 
Cheriſh, by conſtant prayer and inward com- 
munion with God, the Divine Life which you 
have received, and ſupport it by faith, not- 
withſtanding all the noiſe which men, ignorant 
of Divine Truth, may make concerning en- 
thuſiaſm and licentiouſnels, and all the wiſe 
caution of luke-warm profeſſors. The pecu- 
liar truths of the Goſpel are not merely matters 
of expedience and of preference to other ſorts of 
religious views; they are your very Lies, and 
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that holineſs, without which no man ſhall fee the 
Lord, and which is the ultimate end of all your 
religion, can have neither ſubſiſtence nor 
growth without them. And be not ſeduced 
from the truth as it is in Jeſus, by the falls of 
many falſe profeſſors : Be aſſured, that though 
many who profeſs the Goſpel diſgrace it alto- 
gether by their practice, yet that there 1s, 
however, no other way than that of the ge- 
nuine Goſpel, which leads to real virtue. Men 
may deceive themſelves with a falſe faith, and 
the fruits may awfully prove it; but ſtill the 
true faith is abſolutely neceſſary for the pro- 
duction of the leaſt degree of real holineſs. A 
life of faith in the Son of God is as neceſſary 
for holineſs here, as it is for glory hereafter. 
We have ſeen what diſmal conſequences flowed 
from the vain attempts of thoſe who, in the laſt 
century, endeavoured to correct religious abuſes 
by the light of nature, reaſon, and common 
ſenſe. Theſe ſhould be taught to know their 
proper ſphere, the affairs of human life, and to 
move cautiouſly within it; it is not at all 
their province to amend what is wrong in the 
religious world. Errors and abuſes will in this 
imperfect ſtate of things be ariſing from time 


to time; che puritanical age was not ſingular 
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in this reſpect; and even good men may, in a 
certain degree, be infected with theſe evils. 
The temptation 1s very ſtrong in ſuch caſes to 
have recourſe to rational expedients of correc- 
tion; and the mind, before it is aware, contracts 


a ſecret, but powerful contempt of the ſimpli- 


city of Goſpel-faith, as if that had either 
brought on the evils, or was too weak to coun- 
teract them: But remember, that not the ex- 


ceſs, but the defect of faith is ever the cauſe of 


a religious decline of all ſorts and degrees. 
Apply yourſelves to Jeſus for the promiſed 
Spirit, do every thing in unreſerved dependance 
on him; and if that courſe do not effectually 


ſanctify your ſouls, then ſay Chriſt is dead in 


vain, and yeur faith is alſo vain. But it is not 
a merely ſyſtematical faith, to the efficacy of 
which ſuch great things are to be aſcribed; but 
to a cordial dependance on your Divine Saviour, 
cheriſhed by conſtant prayer, and cloſe walking 
with God in the way of his commandments. 


Nor do I mean to diſcountenance the culti- 
vation of the rational faculties. God forbid; 
they are his gift; and if the improvements of 
them be ſanctified by grace, they anſwer many 
valuable purpoſes, which need not be here re- 
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counted : I only mean to exclude them from 
the province of dictating in religion. Chriſti- 
anity is from heaven, and is not underſtood, 
exerciſed, and practiced, but by a ſpiritual un- 
derſtanding *, far ſuperior to that which is mere- 
ly rational, Nor would I be underſtood to diſ- 
countenance the ſtudy of the antient Claſſic? 
and Philoſophers by any thing I have ſaid : 
only mean to exclude them wholly from the 
office of teaching religion. The ſtudy of them 
anſwers many important purpoſes; while manly 
ſenſe and good taſte ſhall be at all reſpected 
among men, they will be eſteemed as excellent 
models of hoth. But this is an age of diſſipa- 
tion and floth; and it ſurely adds not to our 
virtue, that the antients are held in ſuch ſove- 
reign contempt. I wiſh the knowledge of them 
was more deep and more general among real 
Miniſters of the Goſpel than it is. St. Paul 
ſeems, by ſome Scripture-hints, to have made a 
profitable uſe of his human learning, as Moſes 
before him no doubt converted the wiſdom of 
Egypt, which he had ſtudiouſly learned, to the 
ſervice of the Church. The Reformers made 
a glorious uſe of their ſecular knowledge in the 
ſame way as St. Auſtin had done before them, 
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And the really learned and excellent Dr. Owen 
in later times did the ſame. 


It will be well if the faſhionable, and even af- 
fected contempt of antient learning, which has 
infected even godly men, ariſe not in them more 
from ſloth than from ſpirituality. Man was not 
made to be idle. Miniſters of the Goſpel ſhould 
leaſt of all be ſo. A lively and cloſe atten- 
dance to every branch of duty, in connection 
with that beſt jewel of life, inward communion: 
with Jeſus, is not incompatible with ſome de- 
gree of ſecular ſtudy. Sure I am, that prayer 
and human learning are better companions than 
prayer and that ſauntering, goſſiping ſpirit, 
which ſo much diſgraces the practice, devours 
the time, and vitiates the imagination of many, 
of ſome even good men, who have not from 
youth been habituated to cloſe thinking. The 
Bible, and books written in the ſpirit of the 
Bible, muſt ever claim by far the principal 
part of the attention of ſtudious men, who 
mean to glorify God by all their ſtudies. Per- 
haps the learned antients deſerve the next place, 
I am confident the light reading of modern 
pamphlets does not. We ſeem to embrace the 


maxim as true, a great book is a great evil. But 
notwith- 
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notwithſtanding the contrary current of the 
times, I am free to ſay, that if thoſe who love 
reading employed themſelves more in ſeverer, 
more voluminous, and of courſe more antient 
authors, they would find their time and trouble 
to be better repaid. Were the antient Philo- 
ſophers in particular more known among Mi- 
niſters, they would be far better enabled to de- 
fend the truths of God againſt learned Infide- 
lity, and to evince the importance of revelation 
than at preſent they are. 


But a Chriſtian owes various duties to ſociety. 
To pray for our nation; to ſigh before God for 
its abominations; to ſtudy to do all poſſible 
good to the ſouls and bodies of men; to de- 
mean himſelf as a loyal ſubject, and as a peace- 
able citizen, and even to return good for evil, 
theſe are his ornaments; thus it is that his liglit 
ſhould ſhine before men. If he is ill treated on 
account of his faith and piety, patience and 
meekneſs are his arms. * God himſelf,” as St. 
Cyprian ſublimely obſerves in his excellent 
Treatiſe on Patience, * is not yet avenged for all 
the inſults he has received from his creatures.” 
His creatures ſhould wait with him for the re- 
tribution of the laſt day. That, O Chriſtian, 
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is thy day of triumph, reſerve thyſelf for this, 
by patient continuance in well-doing; always main- 
taining thy intereſt in Jeſus by faith, till the 
myſtery of God ſhall be finiſhed; then thy 
eternal day of reſt ſhall commence, and God 


ſhall wipe away all tears from thy eyes, 
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